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THE GRESHAM 
Life Assurance Society, 


St, Mildred’s House, Poultry, London, E.C. 


Realised Assets (1882) - - £3,351,200 
Life Assurance and Annuity Funds 3,265,000 
Annual Income - - 664,094 


The Directors are prepared to receive from Local Boards 
and Corporations applications for Loans upon Rates. The 
Society also grants Loans upon Security of Freehold, Copyhold 
and Leasehold Property, Life Interests and Reversions. 


Prospectus, Reports and Proposal Forms, on application to 
the Society’s Agents and Branch Offices, or to 


JOSEPH ALLEN, 


Secretary. 


— 
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AUTUMN AND WINTER SUITS. 
Autumn and Winter Qvercoats. 


~SUITS—GENTLEMEN’S Morning Suits. 
SUITS—GENTLEMEN’S, 36s., 42s., 50s., 59s., 75s. 
SUITS—GENTLEMEN’S, Frock Suits. 
SUITS—GENTLEMEN’S, 57s., 68s., 83s., 91s., 104s. 
SUITS—NEW Materials and Fashions for the Season. 
SUITS—BOYS’—“Wear-Resisting” Fabrics (Rgd). 
SUITS—BOYS’—for Boys’ Hard Wear. 
SUITS—BOYS’—from 10s. 6d. to 42s. 

S UITS—BOYS’—Hosiery to Match Suits. 
SUITS—BOYS’—Apply for Illustrated Fashion Book. 
TELEPHONE No. 1,689. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS 


MERCHANT TAILORS, BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, &c., 


65 and 67, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


TO ALL WHO TRAVEL. 

PORTMANTEAUS, 20 ins. long, 9s. 6d.; 22 ins., 10s. 6d.; 24 ins., 12s. 6d. , 
27 ins., 14s. 6d. All other sizes at equally low prices. 

LADIES’ DRESS TRUNKS, 27 ins. long, with tray, 10s. 6d.; 30 ins., 
12s. 6d.; 33 ins., 15s. 6d. 

DOUBLE TEXTURE WATERPROOF COATS, 2ll sizes, 30s. 

DRIVING APRONS, 16s. 

WALKING COATS, 1%. 6d. LEGGINGS, °s. 6d. 


The Largest ‘Stock of India-Rubber Goods in London. 


J. BENSON'S, 4 & 263, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


PRICE LIST SENT FREE. 
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SUFFERERS from WIND on the STOMACH, Indigestion, Costiveness, 
Giddiness, Sick Headache, Heartburn, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitation of 
the Heart, Colic, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, Skin Eruptions, &c., 
should lose no time in availing themselves of that most excellent 
medicine, PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS, which for more than 
Thirty Years have held the first place in the world-as an effectual — 
antidote to the above, and all complaints arising from a disordered 
state of the Stomach, Bowels, or Liver. Tonic, invigorating, and 
purifying, they form the best remedy extant. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors in Boxes at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each ; or 

sent, post free, for 14, 33, or 54 stamps. by PAGE D. WOODCOCK, Lincoty. 
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JAMES NISBET AND COS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


VOICES of the GOOD SHEPHERD and SHADOWS of the 
GREAT ROCK. A Daily Book in the Words of Scripture, with an Introduc- 
tion. By the Rev. J. R. Macnurr, D.D., Author of “ Morning and Night 
Watches.” 16mo. Is. 6d. 


“As a book oi religious exercises it is sure to meet with a good deal of acceptance.”—Scotsman. 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS and WISE SAYINGS. By a Pressyrer 


of the Cuurcu or Enetanp. Demy 8vo., cloth. 5s. 


DAILY EVENING REST. By Miss Acnes Giserne, Author of 


**Decima’s Promise.” 16mo., cloth. 2s. 6d. 


PARABLES of JESUS. By the Rev. James Wetts, Author of 
* Bible Echoes,” etc. Crown 8vo., cloth, Illustrated. 5s. 
YOUR INNINGS: A Book for Schoolboys. By the Rev. Grorcr 


Everarp, M.A., Author of ‘“ Day by Day,” &c. With Introductory Note by the 
Archbishop of York. Small crown 8vo., cloth. 1s. 6d. 


“ A volume which every parent and guardian should place in the hands of his young charges.” 
—Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


HIS STEPS. By the Rev. Gzoraz Everarp, M.A. Small crown 
8vo., cloth. Is. 
Thirteenth Thousand.—ABIDE in CHRIST. Thoughts on the 


Blessed Life of Fellowship with the Son of God. By the Rev. AnprEew 
Morray. Small crown 8vo., cloth. 2s. 6d. 


Christians of all shades of opinion unite in commending this book as possess: unusua 
merit and great spiritual insight. ing 


ADDRESSES. By the Rev. Francis D.D. Crown 8vo., cloth. 
2s. 6d. 


IS ALL WELL? By Curisrian Reprorp, Author of “ The King- 


dom.” 16mo. Is. 


SUNDAY PARABLES. By the Rev. W. J. Marnams. Crown 8vo., 
cloth. 2s. 6d. 
DUSTY DIAMONDS, CUT and POLISHED: A Tale of City 


Arab Life. By R. M. Batuantrynz, Author of “The Lighthouse.” Crown 8vo. 
cloth. Illustrated, 5s. 


“There will not be many volumes published at this time of the year that will more thoroughly 
deserve and receive the approbation of young people than this one.”—Scotsman. 


THE MADMAN and THE PIRATE. By R. M. Batuanryne. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


CISSY’S TROUBLES. By Dartey Dats, Author of “ Little Bricks.’ 
Crown 8vo., cloth, Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


STEPHEN, M.D. By Miss Warner. (New Volume of the “ Golden 
Ladder Series.”) Crown 8vo., cloth, Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

LADY TEMPLE’S GRANDCHILDREN. By Miss Evererr Green. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

ALICE’S PUPIL. By Miss M’Curntocx. Crown 8vo., cloth. 1s. 6d. 


POPPIES and PANSIES. By Emma Marsnatt. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, Illustrated. 5s. 


SIR VALENTINE’S VICTORY. By Emma Marsnatt. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


MOTHER’S QUEER THINGS: A Bag of Stories. By Miss Anna 
Warner. Crown 8vo., cloth, Illustrated. 2s, 6d. 


UNDER A CLOUD. By the Rev. T. Mituineron. Crown, 8vo., 
cloth, Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


LONDON : 
JAMES NISBET and CO., 21, Berner’s Street, W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


MADAME CAMPAN’S PRIVATE LIFE OF MARIE 


ANTOINETTE. 2 Vols., 8vo., with 16 Illustrations on Steel. 30s. 


ALFRED WATSON’S RACECOURSE and COVERT-SIDE, 


With 8 Illustrations by Sturgess. 1 Vol.,8vo. 5s. 


“This is one of the most amusing books of the kind which we have taken up for many a day. 
Mr. Watson has not only some practical experience of the subject on which he writes, but also a 


= of ag humour peculiar to himself, and the knack of story-telling in no ordinary degree.” 
—Standard. 


MRS. LYNN-LINTON’S THE GIRL of the PERIOD, and 


other Social Essays. 2 Vols.,8vo. 24s. 


“ At last Mrs. Lynn-Linton has come forward to declare herself the author of the famous essay 
on “The Girl of the Period,’ and of about eighty more admirable papers on a variety of subjects 
chiefly connected with Women. The value of an idea can never be correctly estimated. It 
might be interesting, however, to speculate as to the precise value of the idea which Mrs 


. Liynn- 
Linton presented and developed when she gave the world the brilliant study which gives their 
title to these volumes. . . .”—St. James’ Gazette. 


MARY RUSSELL MITFORD’S RECOLLECTIONS of a 


LITERARY LIFE. With Selections from her Favourite Poets and Prose Writers. New 
Edition. With Portrait. 6s. 


“In every sense of the word a good book; it consists of vivid portraits of great literary 
celebrities, admirable criticisms, and delightful anecdotes which constitute a miscellany of 
sterling value and enchanting interest.”"—Morning Post. 


MR. PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY’S SAVAGE SVANETIA; or, 


Travels in the Heart of the Caucasus. In2 Vols., Crown 8vo. With 14 Illustrations. 21s. 


CAPTAIN CONDER’S HETH and MOAB. A Narrative of 


Explorations in Syria. In 1 Vol., Demy 8vo. With Illustrations. 14s. 


“This is one of the most delightful and instructive books which the present publishing season 
has yet produced.”—Nottingham Guardian. 


THE OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE OF THE LATE REV. JOHN 
RUSSELL, of TORDOWN, NORTH DEVON. By the Author of “ Wolf-Hunting in Brit- 
tany,” &c. A New and Revised Edition, brought down to date. In1 Vol., Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF FRANCES ANNE (FANNY) 


KEMBLE. In 1 Vol., Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
MRS. J. H. RIDDELL’S SUSAN DRUMMOND. 3 Vols. 
MRS. ALEXANDER’S THE EXECUTOR. 3 Vols. 


HON. LEWIS WINGFIELD’S ABIGEL ROWE. A Chronicle of 
the Regency. 3 Vols. 


RHODA BROUGHTON’S BELINDA. 3 Vols. 

W. S. NORRIS’ THIRLBY HALL. 2 Vols. 
NIEMANN-AUGUSTUS’ EPHRAIM. 3 Vols. 

BY A NEW WRITER DR. EDITH ROMNEY. 
M. E. CARTER’S JULIET. 


MISS MONTGOMERY’S NEW BOOK for CHILDREN, 


entitled “The BLUE VEIL.” In Crown 8vo. 5s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, 8, New Bururneton Srreet, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE MIDDLE KINGDOM. A Survey of the phy, Government, Literature, Social 
Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire and its nhabytants. By S. WELLS WILLIAMs, 
LL. D., Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature at Yale College, Author of Tonic 
and Syllabic Dictionaries of the Chinese Language. Revised Edition, with 74 Illustrations and 
a New Map of the Empire. Two vols., Demy 8vo. 42s. 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY, and of the Disturbances which accompanied 
it among the Civil Population. By T. R. F. Houmes. 8vo., with Maps and Plans. 21s. 


THE LIFE OF MAJOR-GEN. SIR HENRY MARION DURAND, E.C.S.I., C.B.: 


of the Royal Engineers. By H. M. Duranp, C.S.I1., of the Bengal Civil Service, Barrister-at* 
Law. Two vols., 8vo. 42s. 


PIFPTY-SEVEN. Some Account of the Administration of Indian Districts during the Revolt 


of the Bengal Army. By HENRY GEORGE KEENE, C.LE., M.R.A.S., Author of “‘ The Fall of 
the Mughal Empire.’’ 8vo. 6s. 


TROPICAL TRIALS. A Handbook for Women in the Tropics. By Major 8S. Le1gn Hunt, 
Madras Army, and ALex. S. Kenny, M.R.C.S.E., &. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ Edited by Rosaure Kavrman. With Map and 
Numerous Illustrations. 10s. 


IN THE COMPANY’S SERVICE. A Reminiscence. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MODERN PARALLELS to the ANCIENT EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY; 


Being an Attempt to Illustrate the Force of those Evidences by the Light of Parallels supplied 
by Modern Affairs. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


NATIVE LIFE IN TRAVANCORE. With Numerous Illustrations and Map. By the 


Rev. Samuen. Mareer, of the London Missionary Society, Author of “‘ The Land of Charity.” 
8Svo. 18s. 


QUEER PEOPLE. A Selection of Short Stories, from the Swedish of Leah. By ALBERT 
A.bBerG, Author of “ Fabled Stories from the Zoo.” [wo vols., Crown 8vo. 12s. 


A SCRATCH TEAM OF ESSAYS never before put together. Reprinted trom the 
“* Quarterly ” and “ Westminster” Reviews. On The Kitchen and the Cellar—Thackeray— 


Russia—Carriages, Roads, and Coaches. By SEPT. BERDMORE (NIMSHIVICH). Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


THE RUSSIANS AT MERV AND HERAT, and their Power of Invading India. By 


Cuartes Marvin, Author of “ Disastrous Russian Campaign against the Turcomans,’’ 


“Merv, the Queen of the World,’ &c. 8vo., with Twenty-four Illustrations and Three 
Maps. 24s. 


INDIAN SNAKE POISONS: Their Nature and Effects. By A. J. Watt, M.D., London, 


Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, England; of the Medical Staff of H.M.’s Indian 
Army. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA, from 1746 to 1849 inclusive. With a Portrait 


of the Author, a Map, and Three Plans. By Colonel G. B. Mauueson, C.S. I., Author of the 
** Life of Lord Clive,” &. 8vo. 18s. 


SIR FREDERICK 8S. ROBERTS, BART., V.C., G.C.B., C.I. 


A Memoir. By Cuartes Ratusone Low, Author of ‘‘ History of the Indian Navy,” & 
= with Portrait. 18s. 


DE REBUS AFRICANIS. The Claims of Portugal to the Congo and Adjacent Littoral 


With Remarks on the French Annexation. By the Eart or Mayo, F.R.G.S. 8vo., with 
Map. 3s. 6d. 


TURKEY OLD AND NEW: Historical, Geographical, and Statistical. By SurHeRLanp 
Menzies, Author of ‘‘ Royal Favourites,” &e. Third Edition, Illustrated. 21s. 


LITE OF ALEXANDER II., Emperor of All the Russias. By the Author of “ Science’ 
Art, and Literature in Russia,” ‘‘ Life of Alexander I.,’’ &e. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CABUL CAMPAIGN, 1879 and 1880. By Josnvua 
Dvuxe, Bengal Medical Service. 8vo., with Map and Illustrations. 15s. Preface contains 
Portion of a valuable Letter from Sir Frederick Roberts. 


SKETCHES OF BIED LIFE, from Twenty Years’ Observation of their Haunts and 
Habits. By JAMES EDMUND HARTING, Author of “Handbook of British Birds,’’ &. 8vo., 
w.th Illustrations by Wolf, Whymper, Keulemans, and Thorburn. 10s. 6d. 


THE FAMILY REGISTER. A Key to such Official Entries of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, at the Registrar-General’s Ottice, as may refer to any particular Family, and for the 
Preservation of Genealogical Data essential to the Evidence of Pedigree. With Explanatory 
Iitroduction. Edited by ALFRED GEORGE TAUNTON. Folio, half bound. 21s. 


London: 
W. H. ALLEN & CO., 183, WATERLOO PLACE. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


NOTICE. 


The following Catalogues and Lists are now ready for delivery at 


Mudies Select Library. 


A New Edition of Mudie’s Library Catalogue. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence Postage Free. 


A Revised List of the Principal Books lately 
added to Mudie’s Select Library. 


Gratis and Postage Free. 

This List contains an unusually large Collection of the Best Recent 
Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and 
Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, nearly all of which have 
been commended by one or more of the Leading Literary Journals. 


There is also now ready a Separate List of Foreign Books. 


Gratis and Postage Free. 


A New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue. 


This Catalogue comprises the Surplus Copies of many Leading 
Books of the Past and Present Seasons, and nearly Two Thousand 


other popular Works (several of which are out of print and not other- 
wise procurable) at the lowest current prices. 


NEW YEAR'S GIFTS & CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


A List of Choice Books in Ornamental Bindings for 
Christmas Presents and New Year’s Gifts, 


Is also now ready for delivery, Postage Free. 


This List contains a large Selection of the Best Works of the Best 
Authors, in Morocco, Calf Extra, and other Ornamental Bindings, for 
Christmas, Wedding, or Birthday Presents, and New Year’s Gifts. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), 
30 to 84, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


Brancn Orfrices :— 
281, REGENT STREET, & 2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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“First to our hand come the home journals, among which the ably conducted’ 
‘Gardeners’ Chronicle’ worthily holds the lead, as it has now done for more than 
& generation.” —The Journal of Forestry. 


“ The ber. and most important organ of the English Horticultural Press.” 
E. PYNAERT, Les Serres Vergers. 


THE 


Gardeners Chronicle 


(“THE TIMES OF HORTICULTURE.”) 
A Weckly Cllustrated Fournal, 
(ESTABLISHED 1841,) 


DEVOTED TO ALL BRANCHES OF GARDENING AND RURAL 
PURSUITS GENERALLY. 


Every Friday, price Fivepence ; post free, Fivepence-halfpenny. 


Tue “ GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE” is the leading Horticultural Journal, 
and is widely circulated at Home, in the Colonies and Abroad, especially among 
professional and amateur horticulturists and those interested in cultural matters 
and natural history. 


The ‘‘GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE” is written by men of Science, Pro- 
fessional Gardeners, Amateurs and Special Reporters. Its Contributors include 
almost all the leading British Gardeners and most of the principal Botanists and 
Naturalists of this country, the Continent, India, the Colonies and America. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The “GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE ”’ is Illustrated with Woodcuts from 
original designs by W. G. Smiru and other artists. 


SUPPLEMENTS. 
Double-page engravings, as well as 
COLOURED PLATES OF LARGE SIZE 


and in the best style of colour-printing, from Designs by Frrcn and other Artists, 
are occasionally given as Supplements without extra charge. 


The “GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE” for January 5, 1884, will contain 
a BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED SHEET ALMANAC (19 in. by 13 in.). 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
THE UNITED KINGDOM: 
12 Months, £1 3s. 10d.; 6 Months, lls. 11d.; 3 Months, 6s.; Post Free. 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS (EXCEPTING INDIA AND CHINA) : 
Including Postage, £1 6s. for Twelve Months. India and China, £1 8s. 2d. 
P.O.O. to be made payable at DRURY LANE, London, to W. Ricuarps. 


Cheques should be crossed “ Drummond.’ 


OFFICE: 


Mi, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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NOVELS AND TALES 
THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, K.C. 


THE HUGHENDEN EDITION. 


THE NOVELS AND TALES OF THE EARL OF 
BEACONSFIELD, K.6. 


From Vivian Grey to Endymion. With Maclise’s Portrait of the Author 
of Vivian Grey, a later Portrait engraved on Steel for this Edition from 
a recent Photograph by J. Hughes, and a Vignette to each volume, 
embodying a Series of Views of Hughenden Manor and its Surround- 
ings. To the last volume, Endymion, is appended a brief Memoir of the 
Life and Political Career of the Earl of Beaconsfield. 


Eleven Volumes, Crown 8vo., cloth extra. Price £2 Qs. 


List of the Vignettes, —- on Wood by G. Pearson from Photographs by 
J. P. Starling, High Wycombe :— 


Hughenden Manor, North 
Front. 

Hughenden Manor, West 
Front. 

The Approach. 


The Monument, Hughenden 
Manor. 


The Library. 

The Church. 

The Golden Gates. 
The Verandah. 
The Island. 

The Study. 

High Wycombe. 


THE MODERN NOVELISTS LIBRARY EDITION. 


Complete in 11 Volumes, Crown 8vo., price 2s. each, boards; 
2s. 6d. each, cloth. This Edition can also be had in Sets, bound in 


cloth extra, with gilt edges. 


ENDYMION. 

LOTHAIR. 

CONINGSBY. 

SYBIL. 

TANCRED. 

VENETIA. 

CONTARINI FLEMING; the 
RISE of ISKANDER. 


Price 33s. 

HENRIETTA TEMPLE. 

ALROY; IXION; the INFER- 
NAL MARRIAGE; POPA- 
NILLA. 

The YOUNG DUKE; COUNT 
ALARCOS. 


VIVIAN GREY. 


THE SPEECHES OF THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF 
BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 


Selected and arranged, with Explanatory » as and a Preface, by T. E. 


KEBBEL. 


2 vols. 8vo., price 32s. cloth. 


THE WIT AND WISDOM OF THE EARL OF 
BEACONSFIELD, K.6. 


Collected from his Writings and hottie 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 


Crown 8vo., price 3s. 6d., 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON'’S PUBLICATIONS. 


This Day. In Royal 8vo., with Maps and Illustrations, price 25s. 


JAPAN: Travels and Researches, 


Undertaken at the Cost of the Prussian Government. 
By Professor J. J. REIN, of Marburg. 


Translated from the German. 


This Day. A Fifth Edition of 
NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. By Hevry 
Drummond, F.R.S.E., F.G.S, Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


“ We have no hesitation in saying that this is one of the most able and interesting books on the 
relations which exist between natural science and spiritual life that has appeared. Mr. Drum- 
mond writes perfect English; his ideas are fresh, and expressed with admirable felicity.”—Lite- 
rary Churchman. 


Two Capital Gift Books for Public Speakers. 
THE LIFE AND SPEECHES OF THE RIGHT HON. JOHN 
BRIGHT, M.P. By G. Barnett Smiru, Author of the “Life of Mr. Gladstone,” 
&c. In 8vo., with 2 Portraits, 7s. 6d., handsomely bound. 


*,* In the original preparation of this work, as well as in the revision of the proof sheets, the 
author had the privilege of Mr. Bright’s assistance. 


GESTA CHRISTI: A History of Humane Progress under Christianity. 
By C. Lorine Brace, Author of “ Races of the Old World,” &. In 8vo., 12s., 
handsomely bound. 


“This really valuable book. . .. He has made admirable use of a long and wide course of 
study and research.”—Daily News. 
Works by J. W. DAWSON, LL.D., F.B.S., F.G.8. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD. According to Revelation and 


Science. Third Thousand. 7s. 6d. 
“We heartily commend the book to those who are interested in this most important question. 
. Dawson is a man well known in the ranks of science for great breadth and grasp of know- 
ledge.” —Syectator. 
Principal DAWSON on Primitive Man. 


FOSSIL MEN and their Modern Representatives. An Attempt 
to Illustrate the Characters and Condition of Prehistoric Men in Europe by those 
of the American races. Second Edition. With Forty-four Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE EARTH AND MAN. Seventh Edition. 


Revised and Enlarged. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Works by PAXTON HOOD.—Suitable for Presents. 
SCOTTISH CHARACTERISTICS, Just Published. Price, 7s. 6d. 
“We can unreservedly praise the collection of stories as a whole.”— Atheneum. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. His Life, Times, Battlefields, and Con- 
temporaries. Second Thousand. 7s. 6d. 
“It is a well-written and extremely readable book.”—Daily News. 


THE WORLD OF ANECDOTE. An Accumulation of Facts, In- 
cidents, and Illustrations, Historical and Biographical, from Books and Times, 
Recent and Remote. Fourth Thousand. 6s. 

“ Full of wit and wisdom.”—Standard. 


THE WORLD OF MORAL AND RELIGIOUS ANECDOTE. 


Sixth Thousand. 6s. 
Third Edition. Two Vols., Royal 8vo. 


UEBERWEG’S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. From Thales 


to the Present Time. Translated by GzorGe S. Morris, M.A. With Additions by 
the Translator. By Noan Porter, D.D., LL.D.,on English and American Philo- 
sophy ; and by V. Borra, Ph.D., on Italian Philosophy. 


Vol. L—ANCIENT AND MEDIZEVAL PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo., 18s. 
Vol. IL—MODERN PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo., 21s. 


Athenzum.—“ It combines in an unusual degree the three qualities of accuracy, clearness, 
and conciseness, and therefore it is peculiarly adapted for the use of students, while the copious 
bibliography renders it of value to the scholar. There is so much'that is especially excellent 
in the work that we regard the appearance of these two volumes as a boon to English readers.” 


Loypon: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 
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NOW READY. 
VOLUME |. (A—CEN) OF THE 


Americana, 


An Illustrated Dictionary of 


ARTS, SCIENCES, & GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Tue ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA is aoa to. answer the popular demand for a work of moderate dimensions, which 
should an the y completing them in particulars where they appear deficient, 
and bringing down to the latest date their potters, and descriptions. 

In the development of this plan large space has been given to articles on American geography, natural history, 
scientific research, and whatever relates to the vast resources, the rapid development, and recent increase in our know- 
ledge of that Continent. It has been designed to meet the new awakening of interest in American history, sociology, and 
archzology, to furnish information on biographical and legal topics, and to present—for the first time in a general 
encyclopedia—a clear and concise, but exhaustive treatment of the history of American political parties. Many other 
topics distinctively American—the religious denominations and benevolent institutions of the country; its great natural 
resources ; its agriculture, so different in many respects from that of other countries; its industries, evolved from, 
adapted to the circumstances of a new and rapidly developing country ; its enormous deposits of coal; its remarkable 
—_ of railroads ; its progress in invention, and adaptation of electricity and other forces to various novel purposes; 
its construction of bridges and aqueducts : its banking and other features of its finances, &c.,—receive particular 
attention, and are treated with the utmost elaboration consistent with the of the work. 

It includes in its berm my = ies accounts of living men of eminence, as well as of those who have died since recent works 
of reference, which exclude biographies of those living, were begun. It gives the latest events in the histories of con- 
tinents and nations, the latest results in exploration, travel, = archeological research. Desiring to produce a work 
that would sustain comparison with those which it is desig y, the effort has been made to secure the 
treatment of each important topic by a writer whose familiarity. with it certified the value of his statements; and the 
degree of success achieved in this will doubtless justify the claim that the completed work fairly represents the scholar- 
ship and literary ability of the country. The illustrations have been specially drawn for the articles, and the newest and 
most desirable type has been used throughout. 

THE ENcYcLOP#DIA AMERICANA Will be published in four volumes, Fn so 4to, at 40s. each ; a volume of eae will be 
issued about every six months until completed, and will be supplied to S scribers direct from the Publisher. 
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Bacteria, Henry Wile, M.D, 


J. M. STODDART, New York, Pamapetpni; and 40, Norfolk 
Street, Strand, Lonpon. 


TRUBNER & CO., 57 & 59, Lupeate Lonpon, Authorized 
Agents for the Trade in Europe. 


Price ¢ Weekly. 


ENGLAND,” 


The National Newspaper for all Classes. 
OFFICES: 291, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Readers, Politicians, Clergymen, Employers, Employed, Buyers 
and Sellers are interested in the established position by which 


“ENGLAND” 


justifies its National Title. 


The following features account for the popularity of “ ENGLAND” 
and its steadily increasing sale :— 


SIGNED ARTICLES, by eminent Statesmen ; 
SHORT, CRISP PARAGRAPHS on passing events ; 
“ BANK NOTES ”—our City Article—with its clear and reliable 


Summary of Business News. New Companies are carefully scrutinized. 
, Reviews, Church News, Art, Science, Literature, “Sock and 
Buskin,” “ The Ladies,’”’ “ Sporting Notes,” Folk Lore, Volunteer 
Gossip ; 
NOTES on Current Topics and Colonial Matters ; 
A SEARCHING CRITICISM of all things affecting the Common- 


WEALTH. 


THE CONSERVATIVE ASSOCIATIONS throughout the 
KINGDOM are in regular communication with 


“ENGLAND.” 


ELECTION MATTERS are promptly, fully and fairly reflected 
in “ ENGLAND.” 


The connection between political promise and performance is closely 
watched. 


These are ample reasons for the enjoyment of “ENGLAND” as a 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER and for its support by leading members of 
both Houses of Parliament. 


291, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.; and all Newsagents and 
Booksellers. 
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DECEMBER ist. PRICE 1s. 6d. 


THE FOREIGN CHURCH CHRONICLE & REVIEW. 


I._—In Memortram—L, M. Hoge. VI.—Tue MarriaGeE or British Sus- 
IL—Srupy or THE BiBLe By ITALIAN JECTS ABROAD, AND THE TENURE 
Crercy. By Padre Curci. or CHURCH PROPERTY ON THE 
I1].—LurtHeran GERMANY IN 1883. Continent. By G. Washington. 


VII.—Tue CHRISTIANS OF BOsNIA AND 
Servia. By C. G. Curtis. 
VIII.—Present Puases or UNBELIEF. 


. IV.—Tue ScuisM BETWEEN THE EASTERN 
AND WESTERN CuurcHEs. By F. 


Meyrick. IX.—SHort CHRONICLE FOR THREE 
V.—TuHe RELATION OF CHURCHES TO Monrus. 

Eacu Otuer. By the Master of X.—NOorTICcEs. 

Selwyn College. XIL—TxHE ANGLO-ConTINENTAL SOCIETY. 


LONDON: RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE. 


RIVINGTONS, 3, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 


APPROVED EDUCATIONAL 


TEXT -BOOKS. 
Published by THOMAS MURBY. 


oe History Charts, with Maps. Containing Genealogies of the Sovereigns, Eminent 
en, Wars, Conquests, Treaties, &c., in bold type, with Maps illustrative of the Period. 
1. THE NORMAN AND PLANTAGENET PERIODS TO THE END OF THE CRUSADES. Size 47 in. by 
38 in. Price, 10s. 6d. mounted. 


Murby’s Historical Reading Books. Graphically written and fully illustrated. 

No pains have been spared to make these books acceptable to schools of every grade. Whether 
in the matter of text, illustrations, typography, paper, or binding, it is believed that the several 
books will be found second to none, and superior to most of those now before the public. Books 
I. and II. now ready. 


I Stories in the History of England. From JuLius C#sar to WELLINGTON. 144 pp. 
extra fcap. 8vo, 9d., cloth boards. 


II. Simple Sketch of English History from the time of the Britons to the Crimean War. 
192 pp., extra feap. 8vo, 1s., cloth boards. 


a Grammar and Analysis Taught Simultaneously. By J. RoBERTSON, ate 
ecturer at the Presbyterian Training College, Glasgow. Revised Edition. 160 pp., feap. 
8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 


Imperial Grammar and Analysis. With Chapters on the formation of Words, Composi- 
tion, Letter Writing, &c. 144 pp., cloth boards, 1s. 


BRussell’s Spelling and Etymology. In One Volume, Is. 4d. cloth. 


Arnold’s English Literature; or, Chaucer to Wordsworth. By THoMAsS ARNOLD, M.A., 
Author ing “Manual of English Literature.” 470 pp., extra feap. 8vo. New Edition, on larger 
paper, 3s. 


Analysis of English History. A Text-book for Colleges and Schools. By W. C. PEARCE, 
and 8. Hacue, LL.B. New Edition. 1s. sewed; 1s. 6d. cloth; or with the Biographical 
Appendix, 1s. 3d., or 1s. 9d. 


The Connection of rt a, ~ 4 and fctneme- By Dr. A. H. Dick, D.Sc. (Edin.) M.A., 
LL.B. (Lond.), F.R.G.S. Cloth, 1s. An essential companion to {most School Geographies. 
Contains just what they omit. 


The Musical Student’s Manual. A Theoretical and Practical Treatise on the Element 
= = and the Practice of Singing at Sight. By T. MurBy. Crown &vo, 228 pp., cloth 


Murby’s Introductory Manual of the Theory of Music. PartI.,6d. This little work 

is issued for the assistance of pupils preparing for Examination in Music, either at the 
Oxford and Cambridge Local Examination, the Queen's Scholarship or Certificate Examina- 
tion, or for those given by the Science and Art Department, South Kensington. 


Dr. Wormell’s Modern Geometry. A New Course of Plane Geometry, in which the 
Theory of the Science and its Practical Applications are treated Simultaneously. By Dr. 
RICHARD WoRMELL, M.A., Head Master of the London Middle-Class Schools. vised by 
Prof. BRYDONE JACK, President of the New Brunswick University. Crown 8vo, 256 pp., 2s. 


London: THOMAS MURBY, 3, Ludgate Circus Buildings, E.C. 
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COSTUMES OF THE BRITISH STAGE. 
No. 1. JOLANTHE. 


Coloured Plates of all the Principal Characters, with description of 
materials and original casts. 


In Preparation. 


MALE CHARACTER COSTUMES. 


An alphabetic arrangement of nearly 1,000 characters, suitable for 
gentlemen to wear at Fancy Costume Balls, Bazaars, &c. 


OVER 150 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Price 2s. 6d.; Cloth, 3s. 6d. Postage 3d. 


1,000 IDEAS FOR FANCY COSTUMES. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIBED. 
Price 2s. 6d.; Cloth, 3s. 6d. Postage 4d. 


OLD ENGLISH COSTUMES. 


Edited by M. SCHILD. 


An Epitome of English Costumes, from the Ancient Britons to the 
Present Century ; 150 pages; 40 Steel Plates and Coloured 
Engravings. 


Price 2s. 6d.; Cloth, 3s. 6d. Postage 4d. 


In a Coloured Wrapper, Demy 4to. Price 2s. 6d., or Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Postage 3d. 


FISHWIVES’ & FISHERCIRLS’ COSTUMES. 


A SOUVENIR OF THE FISHERIES EXHIBITION, 1883. 


Coloured Illustrations and Engravings of the Fisherwomen Delegates 
to the International Fisheries Exhibition, and also Characteristic 
Costumes worn by Fisherfolk in various parts of the world. 


S. MILLER, 


10, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


GREAT 


SiLE & A lo 
NOW PROCEDING. 


We are selling Lot 3 of the Stock of Messrs. T. J. 
BURRELL & Co., Wholesale Manufacturers, Knightrider 
Street, E.C., which comprises their entire Stock of 


SILKS, SATINS, PLUSHES, RIBBONS, BUTTONS, 
BRAIDS, FRINGES, BUGLE TRIMMINGS, SILK CORDS 
ORNAMENTS AND BLACK “LACES. 


The following duaned Special Special Notice. 


RINGWORM DAMASK SATINS, fresh new goods, in most fashion- 
able shades, 22 inches wide, 1s. 114d., quite worth 4s. 6d. 

ROSE AND LEAF DAMASK * OTTOMAN SATINS, 1s. O?d. and 
1s. 43d. per yard, worth double. 

SILK CREPES AND OTTOMAN GAUZES, at 9{d. and 1s. 4$d., less 
than half usual prices. 

MOIRE FRANCAISE, MOIRE ANGLAISE, and MOIRE ANTIQUE 
SILKS. Three van loads will be on show at 1s. 43d., 1s. 11}d., 2s. 11}d. 
and 3s. 43d. per yard. These are about one- third usual prices. 

Rich, Bright, Well-Covered SICILIAN SILKS, in about 100 shades 
of colour, to be placed for Sale at 1s. Ofd., 1s. 43d., 1s. 73d. and 
1s. 113d. ; worth more than double. 

COLOURED SATINS, 75 miles to select from, commencing at 43d. 
Splendid qualities at Is. 03d. Rich Duchesse ditto, 22 inches wide, 
2s. 63d., 2s. 11id. and 3s. 1144. 

BLACK SILKS, BLACK OTTOMAN SILKS, MATELASSES, 
CLOTH-BACK SATINS &c., at wonderfully low prices. 

BLACK AND WHITE LUSTRINES, from 14d. per yard. 

BLACK SILK VELVETS.—Plain, embossed and wove, brocaded, 
at wonderfully low prices. 

COLOURED SILK VELVETS.—Plain, German patent, embossed, 
striped, brocaded &c., at greatly reduced prices. 

VELVETEENS —The best wearing makes, silk finish, fast piles. 
Blacks, all prices, from 1s. 02d. to 4s. 6d. Colours, in the newest shades, 
Is. 113d., 2s. 63d., 2s. 111d. and 3s. 113d.; the latter worth 5s. 6d. 

NEWMARKET COAT ‘CLOTHS. —Double width, 1s. 113d., 2s. 43d., 
2s. 63d., 2s. 114d., up to 5s. 11d. 

SILK PLUSHES, at wonderfully low prices. 

Special bargains in VELVETEENS, Blacks from 1s. 03d. per yard. 

Good serviceable AUTUMN DRESS MATERIALS, from 4$d. 


Patterns of our Bargains, Post Free. All orders for 
Patterns taken in rotation. 


SAMUEL LEWIS & 60., 


11,8 and 9, Holborn Bars and 2 and 3, Castle St., Holborn, E.C. 


HENEKEY, ROGERS & CoO., 


DISTILLERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 
22 and 23, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


CLARET. PER DOZ, 

‘CLARET, Vin Ordinaire,2 yearsin bottle . . . . I4/- 
Médoc, 1877 Vintage . 16/- 

” St. Emilion, a very superior Dinner Wine ° . ° - 18/- 

Chateau La Grange, strongly ° 24/- 

St. Christoly, 1870 Vintage . 30/- 

Malescot, 1870 Vintage ° 54/- 


"A large selection of celebrated intage , Wines bottled abroad at prices 
from 30/-; particulars on application. 
Hatr-Borties are charged 2/- extra for two dozens. 


CHAMPAGN. 
‘CHAMPAGNE, Vin d’Ay, a very good Wine . - .  86/- 20/- 
va Grand Epernay, full body and flavor ‘ 42/- 23/- 
& Fis, 1874 Vintage, special Cuvée, 
a Wine very strongly recommended ‘ 44/- 24/- 
Cordon Bleu. » 26/- 
Créme de Bouzy, 1874 Vintage 48/- 26/- 
Freminets, 1874 Vintage, special reserve 54/- 29/- 
Moet and Chandon, Ist quality . 
White dry Sillery At lowest Market 
Perrier J ouet, 1st quality 
a Veuve Cliquot ; -| price of the day 
Louis Roederer’s Carte Blanche ” 
Heidsieck’s Dry Monopole ” -| which can be had 
H. Piper & Co., dry -} on application. 
G.H.Mumm’slstquality . . . 
BURGUNDY. 
BURGUNDY, Macon, a good pure Wine 20/— 11/6 
Beaujolais, good body and color. 24/- 13/6 
i Beaune, soft and full flavoured ‘ ‘i = 30/- 16/6 
Pommard, a very fine Wine. ‘ 38/- 20/6 
SAUTERNE.. 
SAUTERNE, alight pure Dinner Wine...  24/- 13/6 
superior . . .  80/- 16/6 
very choice . 48/-, 60/- to 120/- 
HOCK. 
HOCK, a light sound Wine 20/- 11/6 
SPARKLING HOCK, a capital ‘Wine 36/- 
a very fine Wine . 54/- 29/- 
MOSELLE. 
MADEIRA, a very good Wine 36/- 19/6 
very old and choice ‘ 48/-, to 96/- 
PER DOZ. PER QR. CASK. 
23 Galls. 


MARSALA, strongly recommended as a Dinner —_ - 18/- £9 Qs. 
best quality > 24/- £12 12s. 


“a 


HENEREWY, 


ROGERS CoO, 
(PRICE LIST—Continued.]} 


A very choice Wine, full body and colour 


‘AVE 
DOZEN. GALL. £ 8. 
SHERRY, a light, pure, wholesome Wine . 18/- 9/- 510 0 1010 0 
» Pale, an excellent Dinner Wine . 24/- 12/- 710 0 1410 0 
* Gold, a very nice Round Wine . 24/- 12/- 710 0 1410 0 
Pale, “THe SpanrarD,” re- 
commended 27/- 13/- 8 50 16 0 0 
Pale,asoftfull Wine 30/- 15/- 910 0 1818 0 
ms Brown, a fine, rich, dark Wine 30/-—-:15/- 910 0 1818 0 
Pale, a full rich Wine 36/-  18/- 1110 0 2215 
Brown, a full flavoured Wine . 36/- 18/- 1110 0 2215 
* Pale, Amontillado, a very pale 
dry Wine . 42/- 21/- 1310 0 2610 0 
= Pale, a very fine old ‘Wine 
“Rather Full” .  . 42/- 21/- 1310 0 2610 0 
Gold, a fine old Wine . 42/- 21/- 1310 0 2610 0 
js Pale, VINO DE PASTO . . 42/- 21/- 1310 0 2610 0 
‘ Pale, a very choice Old Wine 48/- 24/- 1510 0 3010 0 
PORT. ren “14Galls. 
DOZEN. GALL. £ 8. & s. 4. 
PORT, a good, sound, full-bodied Wine 18/- 9/- 6510 0 1110 0 
» an older Wine and better quality 24/-  12/- 710 0 1410 0 
»  astoutfruity Wine . 24/- 12/- 710 0 1410 0 
» fine rich Wine, recommended | 30/-  15/- 910 0 1810 0 
” . dry Wine, old in Wood . 30/- 15/- 910 0 1810 0 
» @ very fine Wine, full colour and 
body, strongly recommended - 36/- 18/- 1110 0 2210 0 
»  anold Tawney, recommended . . 36/- 18/- 1110 0 2210 0 
»  & very choice Wine, 20 years in the 
ood, one we recommend 42/- 21/- 1315 0 2710 0 
PER DOZ 
‘OLD CRUSTED PORT, fine colour and good firm crust ‘ ‘ 30/- 
ue ~ Longer in bottle, and a very nice Wine . 36/- 
‘a ~ Tawny Wine, some years in bottle . 42/- 


PINTS CRUSTED PORT 
MASDEU or ROUSSILLON 


N. PER GALL. PER DOZ 
CORDIAL GIN, very good « 21/- 
superior - 25/- 
full strength . 13/6 27/- 
LIQUEUR GIN, very choice old. 15/- 30/- 
UNSWEETENED GIN, very good 22 u. p. R 12/6 25/- 
‘full strength, 17 up. . 13/6 27/- 
WHISKY. 
TRISH WHISKY, a good pure spirit 12/6 25/- 
fine old and well-matured Spirit -  16/- 32/- 
a very old and choice Spirit 20/- 40/- 
a very rare old Whisky 9 in bond) 50/- 
SCOTCH WHISKY, a good pure spirit . 25/- 
Na well matured and soft 16/- 32/- 
very fine old 20/- 40/- 
RUM. 
JAMAICA RUM, good 12/- 24/- 
fine old mellow Spirit 16/- 32/- 
very choice and old 20/- 40/- 
BRANDY. 
COGNAC BRANDY, very good and strongly recommended . = 18/- 36/- 
older and more matured 21/- 42/- 
very choice old. 29/- 60/- 
PER ONE DOZEN CASE. 
HENEKEY’S No. 1 COGNAC, @ very nice Brandy .. 36/- 
HENEKEY’S No. 2 COGNAC, a very fine Brandy .. 42/- 
HENEKEY’S No. 3 COGNAC, a choice old Brandy 48/- 


48/- 
A wine some years in bottle, of great character ba 
Many years in bottle, very superior 60/- 
Many years in bottle, very choice . ‘ 66/- 
A old 72/- 


The above have been row carefully selected, and we can confidently recommend them to our customers. 


Country Orders of 3 doz. and upwards, 


deliveries by our own Carts daily. 
Carriage Paid to ay Railway Station. 
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AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


New Zealand International Exhibition, 
1882. 


THE 


“ Anglo-American ” 


Ww ) Patent Spring Wire Mattress, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


ANGLO-AMERICAN MATTRESS COMPANY, 


CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND. 


i Mattress possesses qualities and excellence of a particular 
character, which commend it especially to the practical use 
of those who are interested in matters of a sanitary nature. 


TS comfort, cleanliness, durability, coolness, and economy are 


being attested in the principal Hospitals, Medical Institutions 
and Hotels in the United Kingdom and America. 


r is strongly recommended, by the most eminent Physicians, to 

Invalids, for the peculiarly natural manner in which it adapts 
itself, with the least motion, to the form and inequalities of the 
body, which is a virtue no other Mattress possesses. 


| iw use dispenses with the ordinary costly bedding, as the only 
adjunct necessary is a thin wool or hair Mattress. 


Li a slight covering in the heat of summer it is luxuriously 


cool, and is, on that account, especially recommended for 
hot and tropical climates. 


4ft. Gin. 5ft. 5ft. Gin. 


To be had of all first-class Upholsterers and Furniture 
Warehousemen. 


TRape 
| | 
ALA 
NCS 
S 
WA 
LOL, IQ 
GY :: RL 
<I 
Width . 3ft. 3ft. Gin. 4ft. [i 


POWELL’S 
BALSAM OF ANISEED, 


FOR COUGHS, BRONCHITIS, INFLUENZA, COLDS, &c. 
The Oldest & Most Effectual Cough Remedy. 


‘‘H.M. Gunboat ‘ Netley,’ Wick, Scotland. 

‘* Dear Sir,—Having had a most distressing and severe cough, which 
caused me many sleepless nights and restless days, I was recommended 
by his lordship, the Earl of Caithness, to try your most invaluable 
BALSAM OF ANISEED and I can assure you with the first: dose I 
found immediate relief, even without having to suspend my various 
‘duties, and the first small bottle completely cured me ; therefore I have 
the greatest confidence in fully recommending it to the million. 


(Signed) W. H.M. Gunboat ‘ Netley.’ ” 


POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED 


Will Loosen the Phlegm immediately. 


The Dean of Westminster’s Verger writes :—‘‘ I was advised to try the 
BALSAM OF ANISEED; I did and have found very great relief. Itis 
most comforting in allaying irritation and giving strength to the voice.” 

Lionel Brough, Esq., the eminent actor, writes :—‘‘I think it an 
invaluable medicine for members of my profession and have always 
recommended it to my brother and sister artistes.” 

The Duc de Montabor writes:—‘‘ From the first dose I felt great 
relief, the bad symptoms grew feebler, the irritation of the throat was 
calming down and I recovered the sleep which had nearly left me.— 
Chateau de Montabor, Aveyron, France.” 


The effect of One Teaspoonful taken in a little water on going to bed 
is extraordinary. 


POWELL’'S BALSAM OF ANISEED. 


Invaluable for Bronchitis and Asthma. 


The Rev. Wm. Lush writes from Stixwold Vicarage, Horncastle :— 
‘For the past twelve years I have been in the habit of using myself, 
giving away and recommending your Balsam. I should not be 
exaggerating if I said I have never known it to fail. Whenever I have 
had a cough I have used it in preference to anything else and again 
and again it has cured me.” 


Sold by Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World, at 1s. 14d. 
and 2s. 3d. per bottle. Established over 50 years. Prepared by THOMAS 
POWELL, Blackfriars Road, London. 


ASK FOR POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED 


Observe Trade Mark—“ Lion, Net, anp Movusr.” 
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Ninth Edition, 2s. 6d. Post Free. 


(oul 
AND 
RHEUMATIC (OUT: 


A New Method of Cure, with Cases. 
By J. W. FOAKES, M.D. 


“We now pass from the deleterious nature of mercury and colchicum to the new 
practice of Dr. Foakes. This really great discovery is extremely simple.”— 
Morning Advertiser. 

“ The treatment of gout recommended is sound and rational.”—Medical Press 
-and Circular. 


“ We think it a public duty to call attention to this book.” —Christian World. 


LONDON: 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 4, Stationers’ Hall Court. 


NOW ENLARGED. 


THE LIVERPOOL JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


Contains more Commercial and Shipping News than any other Paper. 
Has for many years taken the position of being the leading Shipping and Commercial 


Journal, which renders it indispensable to all engaged in mercantile business.—No effort 
is spared to make 


THE LIVERPOOL JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


a faithful record of all Shipping, Commercial and current events of the day; for that 
purpose responsible Agents have been appointed at all the principal seaports at home 
and abroad, also Correspondents at all the chief commercial centres, from whom the 
latest and most reliable ExcLusIVE Shipping and Commercial intelligence is obtained. 
Daily telegrams are received from all the leading continental Commercial centres, also 
tri-weekly from the East, &e. 


THE LIVERPOOL JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 

has for a period of nearly twenty years been the recognised medium for the publication 
-of all Shipping and Commercial announcements. It is found FILED in every counting- 
house in Liverpool, and circulates very extensively, especially amongst the Manufac- 
turers in Lancashire, Yorkshire, Midland Counties, the North of England and Scotland ; 
at all the ports at home and abroad, and is delivered every morning by SPECIAL MES- 
SENGERS in Liverpool, Manchester, London, Glasgow, &c. 

@@ No Advertisements can be said to be brought before the notice of the Shipping and 
Commercial Community unless inserted in the columns of the LIVERPOOL JOURNAL 


OF COMMERCE. 
TO MERCHANTS AND SHIPPERS 
Seeking to extend their export trade, and to increase their foreign business relations, this 
Journal offers unequalled advantages, as it circulates in all parts of the United States, the 
Colonies, and other distant markets of the world. 


All Communications should be addressed to 


‘CHARLES BIRCHALL, 32, CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


To whom also all Cheques and Post Office Orders should be made payable. 
London Offices: 31, Nicholas Lane. 


H IMROD’S 
Cure for Asthma. 


The discoverer of Himrod’s Cure was for 
twelve years a martyr to that terrible disease 
Asthma, but after many trials and failures he 
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THE 
NATIONAL REVIEW. 


No. 11.—JANUARY, 1884. 


A FEW REMARKS ON CONSERVATIVE AND 
LIBERAL FINANCE. 


“Mr. M.,” said one of the judges in banco, interrupting an 
eminent counsel, ‘“‘ you have told us that four times.”  ‘‘ Well, 
my lord,” was the reply, “‘there are four of your lordships.” I 
am afraid that, in reopening the question of Conservative and 
Liberal finance, I shall expose myself to a similar rebuke: I do 


not know whether I shall be allowed the benefit of a similar justi- 
fication. In the running fight which is now regularly kept up 
between the two great political parties the same topics are con- 
tinually being brought forward; the same allegations repeated ; 
the same denials given; the same arguments used over and over 
again ; till the wearied newspaper reader, and for that matter the 
wearied newspaper writer too, cries for mercy, or growls out 
remonstrances, at which one cannot feel surprise. At the 
time when the story of the Claimant was monopolising public 
attention, there is said to have been posted in a certain coffee- 
room a notice to this effect: ‘Il est défendu de parler Tichborne.” 
Could such a prohibition be enforced, we can imagine that there 
are many who would be glad to apply it to some, at least, of the 
stock topics of Party recrimination; and of all topics, recrimi- 
nations on the subject of Finance would stand the best chance of 
being tabooed. To some the subject itself is distasteful, especially 
when it ceases to have the freshness of novelty. Discussing the 
Budgets of by-gone years seems to them like discussing the 
menus of old Lord Mayors’ feasts. To others it is the method of 
conducting the controversy that is so trying. To hear a Liberal 
making an allegation at Burnley or Wolverhampton, a Conservative 
partially answering him at Manchester or Liverpool, a Liberal re- 
torting with a wholly new charge from the Land’s End or John o’ 
VOL. Il. 41 
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Groats’ house, and none of the attacks or defences covering the 
whole ground of controversy, is very confusing, and produces on 
the mind an impression that the disputants can “ find no end, in 
wandering mazes lost.” Certainly, if I may judge from the dozens 
of letters which I daily receive from different places, asking ques- 
tions upon minute points, of which explanations have been given 
over and over again, such is the impression largely prevailing in 
the country. 

Yet there is no topic upon which full and fair inquiry is more 
natural or more desirable than the comparative merits and demerits 
of the Financial administration of different political parties: nor 
is there any which can be used with greater effect in a party 
struggle. The loudly belauded economy of the one and the loudly 
denounced extravagance of the other, tell more with the body of 
tax-payers than any other argument; and it is only in human 
nature that such assertions and counter-assertions should be made, 
over and over again, regardless of contradictions, regardless of the 
yawns of the public outside, regardless of everything but the wise 
saw which reminds us that the continual dropping of water will 
wear out the hard rock, and the encouraging exhortation to the 
party combatant to throw plenty of mud, for some is sure to stick. 

Let me now inquire what are the points at present in dispute, 
and what are the conditions of the contest. 

It is hardly necessary to take notice of general allegations, or to 
ask why one party should be supposed to be naturally more extra- 
vagant than the other. Politically speaking, there is so much to 
be gained by a reputation for sound finance and economical admi- 
nistration, and so much to be lost by a character for the opposite 
qualities, that it may be assumed that each is likely to do its best 
to keep expenditure within as strict bounds as it can. The Con- 
servatives, in so far as they represent the principle of property, 
have even a greater interest in doing this than their opponents; 
for excessive expenditure leads to increased taxation, and it is upon 
property that increased taxation in these days is sure mainly to 
fall. 

But the question, of course, is not as to motives or aspira- 
tions. Statesmen are to be judged by their acts; and parties by 
the results of their policy. If expenditure is always high under a 
Conservative, and low under a Liberal, Government, it is quite fair 
and right to put the Conservatives on their defence. 

Now, in the first place, we say the charge is not true; that is to 
say, the facts on which it is founded are exaggerated, or distorted, 
or misunderstood. 

In the second place, we say that in some of its most important 
branches the increase in our expenditure, where there really has 
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been any, has been inevitable, and must have taken place under 
~ any Administration. And in support of this contention, we point 
to the expenditure of our successors under the same heads. 

In the third place we say, that, where the increase has been 
optional, it has been incurred for adequate objects, and has been 
productive of substantial results, well worth the cost incurred ; 
and we challenge comparison between our optional expenditure 
and that of our Liberal successors. 

It would be well if the discussion of these heads could be strictly 
and logically conducted. The difficulty is, that it leads us into 
dry and technical details, which are repulsive to many minds, and 
which, moreover, it is seldom possible to work out in the course of 
such a speech as one of those in which they are commonly intro- 
duced. And when the reply to that speech comes, in some remote 
quarter and after some considerable lapse of time, it is impossible 
for the controversialist to interest his audience in a discussion of 
which they have hardly any knowledge or recollection ; so that he 
most naturally takes refuge in some telling assertion which, 
whether he can make it good or not, is really wide of the actual 
points at issue, and tends only to distract attention from them. 

Such an assertion as this, for instance :—When the Conserva- 
tive says, Your expenditure is not less than ours, but greater, 
the Liberal replies, Yes, but we are paying your debts. This never 
fails to evoke a cheer, and it is often regarded as a conclusive 
answer ; yet it is no answer at all; for the Liberal expenditure is 
fully equal to or greater than the Conservative, after making every 
possible allowance for what are called the debts of the late Govern- 
ment. 

What I understand the Liberal to mean when he says that 
the present Government is paying the debts of its predecessor, is, 
that the late Government did not raise enough money by taxation 
in the year 1877-8, or in the two years following, to defray the 
cost of its military and naval expenditure within those years; but 
left a portion of it to be met in subsequent years; and that the 
present Government is still paying money on account of that 
unprovided expenditure. 

Now, it is quite true that the late Government did not attempt 
to meet the whole charge for that expenditure by taxation within the 
years in which it was incurred; and I will by-and-by explain why they 
did not. They paid the bills incurred partly out of taxation and 
partly out of borrowed money ; and they borrowed that money, in 
the first place, by Exchequer Bonds, the bulk of which they sub- 
sequently converted into a terminable annuity, which is to expire 
in the year 1885. When that annuity expires, the whole of the 
expenditure for the warlike preparations will have been discharged. 
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The total amount of the annuity was £1,350,583, of which £800,000 
a year was to be provided by taxation,* and, so far as that amount 
is concerned, the present Government are at liberty to say that to 
this extent they are paying the debts of their predecessors ; though 
it must not be forgotten that the Conservatives did not leave their 
successors to devise the means of meeting this additional charge. 
By adding twopence to the Income Tax, fourpence a pound to the 
Tobacco duty, and about £700,000 a year to the Probate duties, 
they had made the revenue sufficient to bear the additional annuity 
of £800,000, and had placed the finances on an equilibrium before 
Mr. Gladstone took charge of them in the spring of 1880. 

But the expenditure of the Liberals is much more than £800,000 
a year in excess of that of their predecessors. In the three years 
1877-80, the Conservative Government spent £249,584,230, or 
on an average £83,194,743 a year. In the three years 1880-83, 
the Liberal Government spent £255,232,905, or on an average 
£85,077,635, being at the rate of £1,882,892 more than the 
Conservatives. Take off the £800,000 due to the special expendi- 
ture, and we still find the excess upwards of a million per annum. 
If we wish to be very strict against ourselves, we may add 
to the Conservative expenditure a further sum of £1,500,000 
on account of sums applied out of loans sanctioned by former 
Liberal Governments, for Fortifications (Lord Palmerston’s hobby), 
and Military Barracks (Lord Cardwell’s legacy), and thus make our 
average annual expenditure £83,694,7438, or £582,892 less than the 
Liberal average, after allowing the Liberals to deduct from their 
expenditure the £800,000 due to the account of their predecessors. 

I may be met with the observation that in this comparison I 
have omitted to take notice of the sums which have been paid 
within the last three yearsto the Indian Government in respect of 
the cost of the Afghan War. ‘There have been three payments, of 
£500,000 each, made on this account in the last three years. The 


* The balance of the annuity (£550,583) was to be defrayed out of the “ New Sinking 
Fund.” Those who are not familiar with our financial system may be reminded that, 
previous to the year 1875, it was the practice of Parliament to provide, year by year, 
just so much money for the service of the National Debt as would suffice to pay 
interest, dividends, and annuities, together with the expenses of management ; and that 
the surplus income of the year, if there was a surplus, was applied to the reduction of 
those perpetual annuities which we call the capital of the debt. By the system sub- 
stituted by Lord Beaconsfield’s Government in 1875, a fixed sum of twenty-eight 
millions—being somewhat more than was required to meet the obligations of that 
period—was made payable year by year. As the debt diminishes by the redemption or 
efflux of annuities and the cancelling of stock, a smaller amount is required for paying 
dividends, and an increased amount is available for redemption purposes. This sum, so 
available, is called the New Sinking Fund. By the year 1880 it was producing about 
£650,000 a year, and it consequently afforded a margin for the creation of the annuity 
of £550,583, without any necessity for further disturbing taxation. It therefore does 
not affect the expenditure of the year. 
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present Government claim to charge these payments to the account 
of their predecessors. The claim is an exceedingly disputable one ; 
but I have not space to enter into a full discussion of it. This only I 
will say, that if we are to relieve the Liberal account of those three 
payments, and place them to the account of their predecessors, we 
must by parity of reasoning relieve the Conservative account of 
the charge which I have just mentioned in respect of the Fortifica- 
tions and Military Barracks, and transfer it to that of the Liberal 
Administrations to whose action it was wholly due. The one 
charge, curiously enough, exactly balances the other. 

It is clear from such a statement as this, that it is not fair to 
charge the Conservative Government with greater general extra- 
vagance than the Liberal Government, without adducing some 
better proof than is to be found in the figures of the gross expen- 
diture. 

But I will not confine myself to the examination of these figures. 
I will call a witness whose testimony will hardly be impeached by 
our opponents. In his Budget speech of 1882, Mr. Gladstone made 
the following remarks :— 

The reduction in the Estimates is £750,000. But the relief from war charges has 
been much larger than that..... The year is relieved of war charges, upon the 
whole, to the extent of £2,250,000, or more exactly, £2,272,000, against which I am 
only able to state a reduction upon the estimates of £751,000; and therefore I must tell 
the Committee what becomes of the difference of £1,500,000 between these two sums. 
Some part of that represents permanent increase; some part of it represents normal 
increase: but undoubtedly there are portions of it which Iam not able to place under 
-one description or the other. 

He then went on to explain that about £430,000 of the addition 
was due to expenses in connection with Ireland, about £200,000 
to an increase in the charge for the Post Office service, as to which 
he said :— 

I think I ought to state in justice to all parties that great care appears to have been 


taken by the late Government in restraining the extension of the establishment. The 
pressure since we came into office has reached a point which is nearly irresistible. 


And, having mentioned certain other items, he concluded with 
these notable remarks :— 


That accounts for £900,000 out of a sum of £1,500,000, which I have represented as 
the increase to be accounted for. Effectively, the great bulk of the remainder of that 
increase is Navy charge (!) and is represented by demands with which the Committee 
is familiar. There are the changes of armament, which cause an augmentation of 
£250,000 in the vote for guns. There is another sum of £100,000 in the vote for ship- 
building ; and, whatever the amount for ship-building may be, I must say that we look 
forward with considerable confidence to economy in matters connected with building, 
and to the securing of greater results for our money, in consequence of the arrange- 
ments«which have been sanctioned by the First Lord of the Admiralty for placing a 
gentleman of the highest skill and character, and well acquainted with the practical 
details of the service, on the Board of Admiralty. 


What would have been the comments on such a statement as 
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this, if it had been made by a Conservative Minister? I think 
we should have heard something about chicken-hearted Chancellors 
of the Exchequer and irresolute words on behalf of economy. But 
Mr. Gladstone is privileged; and if his admirers are a little 
startled by such apologies for increased expenditure, they take out 
their astonishment by an additional fling against the extravagance 
of those wicked Tories. 

It is recorded of the celebrated Beau Brummel that, on being 
asked what he had done for a young gentleman who had been 
committed to his care, he replied, with some loftiness, ‘‘ Done for 
him? I gave him my arm all the way up St. James’ Street.” 
One might almost draw a parallel with Mr. Gladstone giving his 
arm to the gentleman from the Admiralty with the bundle of 
increased Navy Charges in his pocket! 

But our old friend Horace supplies the more exact comparison : 

Meenius absentem Novium cum carperet ; Heus tu, 
Quidam ait, ignoras te? an ut ignotum dare nobis 
Verba putas? Equidem mi ignosco, Mcenius inquit. 

Let us now, before we part with this question of comparative 
expenditure, take a rather more general survey. 

In the six years of the Conservative Government, the total ex- 
penditure of all sorts, including the charge for the debt, and 
including also the sums spent on fortifications and military 
barracks out of loans previously contracted for those purposes, 
was £479,374,675, giving an average of £79,895,779, or nearly 
£80,000,000 a year. In the three first years of the Liberal 
Government, the expenditure has been £255,232,905, giving an 
average of £85,077,635. That is to say, the average expenditure 
of the Liberals has been £85,000,000 a year against the Con- 
servative average of £80,000,000. 

I will now exclude the debt items. I then find the following 
result : Conservatives, in six years, spent upon what are called the 
“Supply Services,” and upon all other services, not including 
the charge for funded and unfunded debt, a total of £307,773,000, 
or at the rate of £51,295,000 a year. Liberals spent on the same 
services, in three years, £166,318,000, or at the rate of £55,437,000 
a year. 

I will next take the military and naval expenditure of the two 
periods ; and here I find that the Conservatives, in six years, 
spent upon the Army and Navy, including the amount provided 
out of votes of credit, £168,726,000, or at the rate of £28,121,000 
a year. The Liberals, in three years, spent on the same services 
£85,842,000, or at the rate of £28,614,000 a year. 

Once more, I will take the expenditure on the “Civil List and 
civil charges of all kinds, exclusive of the Post Office Packet 
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Service,” and exclusive also of the charge of collecting the 
revenue. Here we find the total Conservative expenditure 
£92,386,000, or at the rate of £15,397,000 a year; while the 
Liberal expenditure is £54,797,000, or at the rate of £18,266,000. 

Now from these comparisons we arrive at one or other of two 
conclusions :—either the Conservatives were more economical, 
instead of being more extravagant, than their Liberal successors— 
which, to the mind of a Liberal, I suppose, would present itself as 
something like a reductio ad absurdum—or that comparative state- 
ments of gross expenditure cannot be accepted as conclusive 
evidence of extravagance without some closer examination. It is 
a great point gained if a Radical critic can be brought to admit 
so much as this. Generally speaking, he will close his ears to 
what he calls “explaining away”; but he cannot quite do that 
when Mr. Gladstone’s expenditure is concerned: and he cannot 
exactly adopt the Yorkshire stable-boy’s policy when, on being 
told by his master to get up and show his horse’s paces, he in- 
quired cautiously, under his breath, whether it was to sell or to 
buy. State his case how he will, one great fact remains: the 
expenditure of the Liberals is higher than that of the Con- 
servatives. 

It is unfortunate that the details of a financial controversy are 
generally so dry and uninviting that the human mind instinctively 
shrinks from their examination, and takes refuge in almost any 
short and easy method of escaping from it. The controversialist, 
therefore, who wishes to shift his ground when his argument is 
becoming embarrassed, is likely to have his audience in sympathy 
with him, and instead of being pinned down to the issue which 
had been joined until it is fairly decided, is encouraged to raise 
a new one. When the Radical finds that he cannot deny 
that his own friends have spent at least as much as the Con- 
servatives, and that the general plea of paying their predecessors’ 
debts does not supply an answer, he is apt to turn to another 
point and to say, “‘ Look at our balance sheets: for three years 
you Conservatives landed the country in deficits, approaching in 
the whole no less a sum than eight millions; while immediately 
Mr. Gladstone took office he converted these recurring deficits 
into a series of surpluses, moderate it is true, but still surpluses.” 

I have already pointed out that the taxation of 1880-1, which 
inaugurated the surpluses, was substantially of Conservative 
imposition. This is apt to be forgotten. 

The explanation of the three years of deficits is very simple. 
They were due to two causes. One, which particularly affected the 
last year (1879-80), was the great falling off in the productiveness 
of the revenue in consequence of the bad seasons and other cir- 
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cumstances, which had impoverished the country, and had reduced 
the tax-paying power of the people. The other was, that coinci- 
dently with this failure in the revenue, an extraordinary necessity 
had arisen for special military expenditure, which had to be met 
at once, but which, in the opinion of the Government, was more 
properly to be provided for by a moderate addition to the taxation 
of three or four years than by a large addition to that of a single 
year, to be followed by a corresponding remission in the year 
following. Accordingly, when the vote for Six Millions Credit was 
taken in the year 1877, instead of proposing to raise the whole 
sum in one budget by the addition of 3d. or 4d. to the Income 
Tax, which might have been taken off again in the following year, 
they thought it would be more reasonable to propose that 2d. only 
should be added, that the addition should continue for three years, 
and that the six millions should be discharged by three annual 
instalments. By such an arrangement as this there would, of 
course, have been a real difference between the revenue and ex- 
penditure of the first year amounting (in round figures) to four 
millions; in the second year the difference or deficit would be 
two millions, and in the third year the balance would be even. 

The principle on which this decision was arrived at has been 
fiercely assailed by Mr. Gladstone and by other Liberal critics. 
It is, I venture to think, a sound and a right one. But un- 
doubtedly it lies at the root of the whole controversy between us ; 
and as I am anxious to discuss it on its merits, I shall endeavour 
to present it in its simplest form and apart from the minute 
complications of the actual figures of successive budgets. These 
may be noticed subsequently ; and, indeed, the argument cannot be 
regarded as complete without taking them into account, for they 
suggest considerations of great importance, and may to some 
extent modify the conclusions at which we might arrive without 
them ; but for the sake of convenience, and, in order that we may 
keep more closely to the argument, I will, for the present, leave 
them on one side. I refer, of course, more particularly fo the 
disturbing effect of the hostilities in South Africa which were not 
contemplated when the six million arrangement was made. 

Mr. Gladstone lays it down as an axiom, that the revenue 
of the year ought always to be so arranged as that it shall 
cover the anticipated expenditure of the year. From this it 
follows that, whenever any extraordinary service has to be pro- 
vided for, an extraordinary tax must be devised to meet it. If 
we accept this proposition, we must do so in connection with 
the well-established fact that, whenever there is a prospect of a 
considerable excess of income over the expenditure of a coming 
year, the Chancellor of the Exchequer feels himself bound to 
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propose a remission of. taxation ; indeed, would be compelled to do 
so by some pretty summary method of enforcement if he showed 
any hesitation in the matter. The consequence, therefore, of 
accepting Mr. Gladstone’s axiom necessarily is, that we must lay 
our account for very frequent alterations of taxation, sometimes in 
the direction of increase, sometimes in that of reduction. To 
estimate the full effect of these alterations, we must take a glance 
at the nature and sources of our revenue, and at the conditions 
upon which alone it can be made to accommodate itself, like 
the self-adapting rule of the Lesbian architects, to the varying 
demands of our expenditure from year to year. 

Now the main branches of our Imperial revenue arising from 
taxes are as follows :—Customs Duties, which fall upon some seven 
or eight articles of general consumption, and which produce on 
the average something like £20,000,000 a year; Excise Duties, 
producing something like £27,000,000 ; Stamps, producing nearly 
£12,000,000 ; Land and House Duties, producing something under 
£3,000,000 ; and Income Tax, producing about £1,750,000 for 
every penny. ‘To add to any of these five classes of taxes, except 
the last, is not a very easy matter; and it can only be done at the 
expense of a good deal of inconvenience. Trade operations are 
disturbed, and business is dislocated, perhaps for a very long time, 
by new imposts which may, after all, bring very little into the 
Exchequer. These are inconveniences which no doubt can and 
must be borne for adequate reasons, but to add to a tax one year 
in order to take off the addition in the next year is vexatious and 
harassing. Moreover, the policy would defeat itself. Ifa Minister 
were to add a sixpence to the duty on a pound of tea for a year 
only, the result would simply be that there would be a consider- 
able reduction in the quantity of tea that would be imported. 
The trade would be agitated, but the Exchequer would gain little 
or nothing. But to the increase of the Income Tax there are 
none of the impediments which stand in the way of dealings with 
the other classes of taxes. At least, there are none on the surface ; 
though, if we were to look deeper, I fancy that we should find 
mischief enough and suffering enough occasioned to many of the 
struggling tax-payers by the delightfully easy process of “ taking 
the Income Tax at a penny higher.” 

Now, I venture to lay down as a canon of finance, that when 
money has to be raised for any national purpose, it ought to be 
raised in the manner least injurious to the nation. I do not mean 
by this that it should be the manner least disagreeable to the 
existing generation, or to any particular class or classes amongst 
us; but that we ought well to consider and settle the bases of our 
whole system of taxation—local as well as Imperial—and, having 
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done so, to maintain the system as a fairly equable one, and to 
abstain, as far as may be, from frequent and annoying changes. 
The wealth of the country is, no doubt, advancing; but the 
necessary expenditure, on account of unquestioned services, such as 
education and sanitation, as well as others equally important to our 
national security, is also advancing; and we have at the same 
time to support an increasingly severe competition with foreign 
countries, which throws no small burden upon all classes of 
producers among us. When matters are in this state, even small 
additions to taxation are felt very severely, and often recall the 
time-honoured “last straw” to the mind of the suffering contributor. 
And upon no class does the strain fall more heavily than upon the 
payers of the Income Tax,—a proposition which I think I need 
not take the trouble of demonstrating. 

But if the revenue for the year is always to be made to cover 
the expenditure, however unexpected may be the demand, or how- 
ever exceptional the circumstances, it is to the Income Tax that 
under our present financial system, the financier must have 
recourse. What our position would have been had the suggestions 
of 1874 been adopted, and had Mr. Gladstone done away with the 
great impost altogether, it is difficult to imagine. Unless he 
could have discovered some other balancing weight of revenue 
which could be shifted from side to side, and added to or taken 
from at pleasure on the shortest notice, he would have been sadly 
perplexed to keep to his theory. As it is, he shows us still, what 
he has been showing for the last thirty years, that he regards the 
Income Tax not only as a last resource in times of pressure, but as 
an instrument which may be freely used to facilitate financial 
operations (like the conversion of the malt tax into a beer duty) 
on which he sets his heart. 

The view which the late Government took of the Income Tax, 
was a very different one from this. Their great object was to keep 
it low, and, as far as possible, to keep it steady. In cases of emer- 
gency, such as military operations, it could not but be called to 
aid; but even in those cases it seemed to be for the true advantage 
of the country that the pressure of the demand should be lightened 
by distributing it over a short term of years, rather than that we 
should insist upon its being fully met on the instant. 

That there is anything essentially contrary to the true principles 
of finance in such a doctrine as this, I own myself unable to 
perceive. I understand, of course, the contention of those who 
maintain that we ought to make expenditure as disagreeable as 
possible to the people who incur it, by calling upon them for imme- 
diate payment. Such a contention may be magnificently moral, 
but is scarcely finance. But what is it that these gentlemen mean 
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when they endeavour to establish their general principle? If they 
mean anything, it is this: that those who are responsible for 
incurring expenditure, should themselves bear the burden of the 
taxes necessary for discharging the cost of that expenditure. Well, 
but how are they consistent with themselves? We find the same 
persons who use language of this kind when the expenditure is 
upon some service which they dislike, using precisely the opposite 
language, or acting upon a precisely opposite principle, when it is 
upon a service which they approve of. Mr. Chamberlain expends 
large sums of money to beautify Birmingham, and makes the 
expenditure palatable to the rate-payers of the day by borrowing 
what he wants for long terms of years, and at a very low rate of 
interest. Mr. Gladstone offers the Irish tenant facilities for 
acquiring the land which he rents on terms which spread the 
payment over something like half a century. The principle on 
which such arrangements as these are made is inconsistent with the 
principle that it is essential to compel those who order any par- 
ticular expenditure themselves to pay the cost of that expenditure. 
The truth is, that it is impossible to dogmatise in this matter. 
Mr. Gladstone must have long since discovered that any rule he 
may lay down must be qualified with so many exceptions that it is 
pretty sure to be destroyed in detail. I need not go into the old 
story of the Fortification loan, for which he was officially respon- 
sible, nor into the case of the provision for the China War in 1862. 
when he asked Parliament “‘ to give authority for raising that sum 
in part by taxation, and in part from sources other than taxation,” 
and added, ‘“‘In so doing we follow the rule which is commonly 
applicable to war expeditions.” Iam content to take my stand on 
the common-sense of the matter. Imagine a gentleman who is 
living upon the produce of his estates and the rents paid by his 
tenants, and who is suddenly threatened with a serious inundation, 
requiring immediate action to prevent it sweeping away a consider- 
able part of his land. His income is in steady excess of his 
ordinary expenditure, but the surplus is not sufficient to bear the 
whole charge of a great embankment in a single year. Would he 
be bound to cut down his establishment, turn off some of his 
servants, sell portions of his property, raise the rents of his tenants, 
or take other violent measures to provide the whole cost within a 
year ? or would he be justified in borrowing at least some portion 
of the money, and repaying it by steady economy within a short 
term of years? I omit the third alternative, that of letting the 
flood come and the land be swept away, though I am not sure that 
I ought to do so in the parallel which I am attempting to draw; 
for the temptation to ignore the need of any precautionary expen- 
diture at all, is one which certain classes of politicians are very 
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much exposed to. The case which led to the six millions vote of 
credit was one which did not admit of delay. The country had 
forces which were costing a good deal of money; but when the 
moment came at which it was necessary to show that they could 
be brought into action if required, it appeared that we were with- 
out the means of moving a corps d’armée. If those means had 
not been at once provided, the mischief would have been done. 
‘*Promptitude in war,” Mr. Gladstone lately told us, “‘means 
cheapness.” Promptitude in averting war means something better 
still. 

But though it fell to the lot of the Conservative Government to 
make up for previous neglect, and to place our establishments on a 
footing which has increased their efficiency for the benefit of their 
successors, and though under those circumstances it was quite 
legitimate for them to place the burden of the expenditure on more 
than a single year, it must not be supposed that they shrank from 
imposing additional taxes altogether, or that they relied wholly on 
loans to meet the extraordinary war expenditure. Additions were 
made of 2d. to the Income Tax, of 4d. a pound to the tobacco 
duty, and of a substantial amount to the probate duty. It was my 
duty in the Budget speech of 1880, to point out to the House that, 
whereas the cost of the preparations consequent on the Russo- 
Turkish war, and of the South African wars, had amounted to 
about £12,285,000, the amount raised by borrowing had been 
only £8,100,000, showing that £4,185,000 had been provided by 
taxation. That is to say, 34 per cent. had been so provided under 
sudden pressure, at a period of unusual depression, and with 
results of the greatest magnitude and importance to this country 
and to the European nations. But I must not let myself be 
tempted into a discussion of foreign politics. My argument is a 
purely financial one. It is by no means exhausted; but as far 
as it has gone I think it has proved these things :— 

1. That the Conservative Government did not spend more, but 
less, than the Liberals have done in their turn. 

2. That the amount by which the Liberal expenditure has been 
increased by the debts of their predecessors, whether we take it 
at £800,000 a year, or include the payments to India and make it 
£1,300,000, falls short of that by which the Liberals have outspent 
the Conservatives, and, consequently, that if there was extra- 
vagance on the part of the earlier Government, there has been 
at least equal extravagance on the part of the later; or, contrari- 
wise, if the expenditure of the later has been no more than was 
reasonable, it is fair to claim a similar admission with regard to 
the earlier. 

But, after all, these comparisons and these recriminations are 
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but sorry work. They remind us of the dispute of the two mothers 
who came before King Solomon; and the public may well turn 
round on us as the King did on them, and put us to some test in 
order to prove our comparative sincerity. I heard a story not long 
ago of an unfortunate gentleman who met with a bad accident in 
the hunting-field. Two doctors were promptly in attendance, an 
operation was pronounced necessary, and the patient prepared to 
submit to it. What were his feelings when he heard the two 
medical gentlemen, with infinite courtesy, discussing over his 
prostrate body which of them should begin to operate! To judge 
from the language of some disappointed economists, in the House of 
Commons and out of it, feelings of a somewhat analogous character 
must be reigning in their bosoms with regard to the economical 
operation by which the tax-payer is to be relieved. They want to 
know who is going to cut down the expenditure, and when; and 
they are not much edified by the wrangling which they hear going 
on as to which party is, in the opinion of the other, the most to 
blame. I will, therefore, conclude my remarks by offering a few 
observations on what appears to me to be the actual position of 
this question. 

A very interesting and instructive debate took place last Session 
on a motion made by Mr. Rylands, seconded by Mr. H. H. Fowler, 
and accepted by the Government, to the effect that, in the opinion 
of the House of Commons, the present amount of the National 
Expenditure demands the earnest and immediate attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government, with the view of effecting such reductions 
as may be consistent with the efficiency of the public service. 
This motion was brought forward by two ardent supporters of the 
Government on the very day after the Liberal Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had made his Budget speech,—the fourth Budget speech 
of the present Government,—and had drawn his sharpest com- 
parisons between the financial sins of his predecessors and the 
virtues of himself and his colleagues. To be told on the very 
morrow of that speech that the present amount of the National 
Expenditure requires “earnest and immediate attention” on the 
part of the Government, must have been an unpleasant commentary 
on a statement which meant, if it meant anything, that such atten- 
tion had been steadily directed to that important subject ever since 
the Ministry acceded to office. It bore a strong resemblance to a 
vote of want of confidence. But the Government wisely determined 
to act upon Lord Chesterfield’s maxim, that when a compliment is 
doubtful you should always take it; and they accepted the Reso- 
lution with reasonably good grace. They went further: they 
suggested that, if the House liked, they would be willing to appoint 
a select committee, or more than one, for the purpose of carefully 
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inquiring into the whole, or some selected portions, of our expen- 
diture. The suggestion was favourably received by the House. 
Whether anything is ever to be done upon it remains to be seen. 
Presumably we shall hear something in the matter when Parliament 
re-assembles. 

But the interest of the debate was by no means confined to the 
speeches of the mover and seconder of the motion, nor to those of 
the Ministers who accepted it. Two very remarkable speeches were 
delivered by gentlemen belonging to the most advanced Liberal 
school—Mr. Jesse Collings and Mr. Broadhurst, which deserve 
careful perusal and re-perusal. Mr. Collings impressed upon the 
House that, although the great mass of the people certainly 
required more economic expenditure, it by no means followed that 
they desired that it should be less in amount. 


If we were advancing in education and civilization an increase of expenditure was 
necessary. With regard to the aid given to local expenditure, which had been so much 
objected to, he was of opinion that that aid would become more and more necessary. 
Tax-payers did not object to expenditure upon free libraries, museums, baths, &c., 
provided that the local taxation was levied in a fair and uniform manner. Until that 
was done the demands on the central purse would be larger. . . . One step in education 
necessitated another. The Prime Minister the other day ridiculed a statement of his 
that the expenditure on education would come by-and-by to equal the expenditure on 
the army. Every step we took made that more possible. The problem we had to 
solve was how, with a more educated nation, we were to satisfy the tastes which 
education developed. A poor man could not have a picture gallery of his own; but in 
his corporate capacity he could possess picture galleries, as well as museums, libraries, 
baths, and parks, provided out of the rates and taxes. 


Mr. Broadhurst, though less poetical in style, was equally earnest 
in his language. 


It had been his duty for a great number of years past to be constantly waiting upon 
different Governments, mainly for the purpose of increasing expenditure. He was 
secretary of a large body of people outside, on whom in the main the welfare and pros- 
perity of this country depended ; and what they contended was, that increased inspection 
of factories and workshops . . . was a good and wise and just purpose to which public 
money could be applied. It had also been his duty to ask Government to increase the 
expenditure for educational purposes, as machinery was becoming more and more 
complex, and greater technical training was requisite to extend the system of technical 
instruction to the children of the artizan classes of this country. In these circumstances, 
he had some difficulty in speaking in favour of a general resolution for reduction of 
expenditure all round. With reference to the two fighting branches of the service—the 
army and navy—these as science advanced would require greater knowledge and skill 
in those who carried it on of a high character. Therefore, the higher the class of 
men they required, the greater would be their expenditure in proportion; and in these 
two branches of the Government service, so far as he could see, there was very little 
hope of any considerable diminution in expenditure for years to come. 


These speeches, especially considering the quarter from which 
they came, are eminently suggestive. It may be hoped that they 
will have some effect upon our future proceedings with respect to 
the control of expenditure. The question is one which should, of 
course, be ever present to the mind both of Ministers and of 
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Parliament; and it is much to be desired that Parliament should 
be brought to recognize more fully its duty in supporting the 
Ministry, and especially the Treasury, in resisting excessive demands 
upon the public purse. But that support will be of no avail unless 
it is given with proper discrimination. There are some who 
think that much good might come of the transference of the duties 
of the general Committee of Supply to a standing committee, con- 
sisting of a limited number of members specially chosen. I strongly 
object to this suggestion. It would seriously weaken Ministerial 
responsibility ; and it would have this effect,—that, in any contro- 
versy between a department desiring to incur expenditure and the 
Treasury objecting to it, there would be a great temptation to make 
a sort of provisional agreement that the item should be admitted 
upon the estimates, and that it should be left to the Standing 
Committee to decide whether it should be retained or not. No 
Standing Committee, however ably manned, can supply the loss 
which would be sustained by weakening the departmental control. 
There is, too, no small danger lest, if the system were adopted, it 
might grow into one which would admit of new votes being proposed, 
or at all events increased, by the Standing Committee—a most 
fatal innovation. The active control exercised by the ordinary 
Committee of Supply is in one sense of little value, for it is 
seldom indeed that a vote asked by a Government is, or can be, 
actually refused. But criticisms intelligently made, and directed 
to matters of real importance, are by no means of little value ; and 
it is to them that the Minister must look for his chief support in 
keeping unreasonable demands in check. 

My own feeling in the matter is that which I expressed in the 
course of the debate. I believe that much good might come from 
a careful Parliamentary examination of the general system of our 
national expenditure, Local as well as Imperial. Whether such 
examination could best be made by one or by more than one 
committee is a question for consideration. If by more than one, 
it is important that there should be harmony in their proceedings, 
such as it would be difficult to ensure. Probably the better course 
would be, to appoint one strong committee to examine and report 
upon certain leading principles in the first instance, taking care not 
to lose itself in a mass of small details, and then to determine as to 
the conduct of more special inquiries upon the lines of the principles 
adopted under its guidance. 

But the reduction of expenditure, important as that object is, 
must not be regarded as the be-all and the end-all of Financial 
Policy. There lie before us other problems of great difficulty and 
complexity, which we must not be tempted to slur over or to put 
aside. Amongst these the most prominent is the question of the 
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proper relations between Local and Imperial Finance. I need not 
enter fully into that great controversy, but I cannot refrain from 
calling attention to the two opposite errors which seem to prevail 
with regard to it in the public mind. Those who take the rough 
and ready method of judging by the gross totals of the public 
accounts, regard the recent grants or subventions to the local purse 
as so much additional public expenditure, and form their opinion 
of the economy or extravagance of the Government accordingly. 
On the other side we have no less an authority than Mr. Goschen, 
telling us (in the course of the debate on Mr. Rylands’ motion) 
that the money we are paying for the reduction of the National 
Debt, and in local subventions, “‘ is not expenditure in the ordinary 
sense of the term,” and “is not expenditure which justifies the 
charge of extravagance.” It is, of course, easy to see what Mr. 
Goschen meant: he was only arguing against the comparison of 
totals without distinction of items, and was pointing out that the 
assumption by the Central Treasury of some portion of the charges 
heretofore defrayed by the local treasuries, was not in itself an 
addition to expenditure as a whole, but a shifting of the burden of 
certain portions of it from a portion of the public to the public at 
large. This is, of course, true, though his classing this kind of 
expenditure with the payments for the reduction of the National 
Debt is certainly somewhat surprising. But what is important is, 
that the public at large should not be led by hazy language to 
overlook the real essence of the case. 

As matters now stand, certain classes of public expenditure are 
rather arbitrarily charged upon local rates, instead of upon Imperial 
taxes. From this arrangement it immediately follows that the 
services for which the expenditure is incurred fall wholly upon the 
rate-payers of particular districts; and, as is well known, the rates 
fall very unevenly upon those who have to pay them, pressing, it 
may be observed, with peculiar severity on house property, and 
thus seriously increasing the difficulties which lie in the way of 
making better provision for the lodging of the poor. Expenditure 
of this class, I mean local expenditure in general, is initiated 
partly by local, but often and to a large extent by imperial, action. 
A “progressive ”’ minister, animated by the spirit of Mr. Jesse 
Collings, may go boldly forward with schemes of education, 
sanitation, recreation, and other excellent but costly objects, and 
carry them triumphantly through Parliament, much to the credit 
of himself and his colleagues : while, if he be at the same time 
animated by the spirit of Mr. H. H. Fowler, he may decline to 
place any of the expense upon the general Treasury, and throw it 
all upon the local rates, of which, according to that gentleman, 
**five-sixths are defrayed by the upper and middle-classes” ;—a 
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Ir has been several times suggested to the Editors of the 
National Review that it would add to the interest and value of 
the papers published in it if an opportunity could be given to the 
reader of expressing his opinions on them in a brief form. As 
the Editors have endeavoured to conduct the Review on the 
assumption that the cause of true Conservatism is promoted by 
full and free discussion, they have resolved, in compliance with 
this request, to set apart a certain portion of their space for 
correspondence. They make the experiment with more confidence, 
from the recollection that it was attempted with success in the 
Spectator of the eighteenth century, many of the most interesting 
numbers in which are composed entirely of criticisms made by 
correspondents on opinions previously expressed by the essayists. 
Letters will be welcomed by the Editors from persons of all Parties 
and opinions, with the sole reservation that, as the space available 
for the purpose will necessarily be limited, the letters must be 
short ; and that, as a rule, they must be written with reference to 
questions raised in the Review. 
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remark, by the way, that might be at least equally well applied 
to the payers of Income Tax;—and, as the charges on the 
rates do not come much under the eye of Parliament, the great 
measures are lauded as costing the tax-payer nothing. But 
what is the result? The over-burdened rate-payers are driven 
to meet this heavy expenditure, not (be it observed) of their own 
seeking, by contracting large, and sometimes excessive, debts ; 
and, to help them in their straits, the Government has to devise 
schemes for advancing them money at low rates of interest, and 
on exceptionally favourable terms of repayment. The whole system 
is unsatisfactory and demands careful examination. The late 
Government introduced some measures designed to remedy some 
of its most flagrant evils, and to palliate, if they could not wholly 
remove, some of its inequalities. The “‘ subventions,” which it is 
now the fashion with our opponents to abuse, and with our friends 
to forget, were given on the principle that the public tax-payer 
ought to bear at least a part of the burdens incurred for the public 
‘service. The introduction of the annual local budget was designed 
to bring local finance more distinctly under the notice of Parlia- 
ment, and to put some check upon the dangerous tendencies of 
‘private bill legislation,” or the imposition by Parliament of heavy 
and intolerable charges, upon the rate-payers of various localities, 
by means of clauses lying hidden in Private Acts. Lastly, the 
system of the advances from the Public Works Loan Fund was 
reviewed, and, as I venture to think, very materially amended. 
The work, however, is still incomplete, and it is to be hoped that, 
whatever may be the ‘‘ parade” measures of another Session, this 
really useful branch of reform will not be overlooked. We must 
not forget the wise French proverb, Le mieux est Vennemi du bien. 
If we are to wait till we have devised a perfect system of exactly 
equal local taxation, and local government, before we attempt to 
cope with its salient difficulties, we shall find ourselves committed 
to a task as impossible as that of balancing an egg on its end: 
and it is greatly to be feared that we may be tempted to adopt the 
solution of Columbus; and, instead of balancing, break the egg. 


Starrorp H. Nortucore. 
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Wuust the attention of the civilised world has recently been 
attracted to the controversy regarding the Indian opium trade, 
there are probably many people who have heard but little of the 
noxious drug known by the name of ganjah, or bhang, except as a 
substance with which the soldiers of Oriental armies were wont to 
stimulate their courage for the fight, or criminals to fortify them- 
selves for the commission of murder, robbery, and any atrocious 
violence. Many people have probably never had any opportunity 
of learning how ganjah, or bhang, is produced, or how the taxation 
of the drug contributes a not insignificant sum to the excise 
revenue of the Government of India. It is proposed, in the follow- 
ing pages, to give some account of ganjah, and the other baneful 
drugs derived from the same source in the province of Bengal. The 
plant which produces ganjah, or bhang, is known in its unculti- 
vated state as wild hemp, but when cultivated it bears the name of 
ganjah, by which name the drug itself is now most commonly 
known in India. After giving a brief account of the cultivation 
and taxation of ganjah, we shall approach the question of entirely 
suppressing its preparation and consumption, so that the Govern- 
ment of India may no longer continue to derive a revenue from 
such a polluted and objectionable source. 

It is necessary to explain that a few years ago a very careful 


‘ and protracted inquiry was made regarding the cultivation, 


manufacture and taxation of ganjah, by Mr. Hem Chunder Kerr, 
one of the most able and accomplished native gentlemen in the 
official ranks under the Government of Bengal. This gentleman 
had, on a previous occasion, been employed in inquiring into and 
reporting on the cultivation and commercial position of jute, so 
that he came well qualified by practical experience for the new 
task set before him. His report on ganjah was submitted officially 
to the Calcutta Board of Revenue, who received it with the follow- 
ing emphatic words of approval :— 

This very creditable and comprehensive report contains a permissible display of 
almost cosmopolitan erudition regarding the use and nomenclature of ganjah in India, 
and in other countries and in other times; whilst it provides a valuable stock of much 


new information regarding the cultivation, manufacture, distribution, and treatment of 
ganjah for fiscal and commercial purposes. 
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It is hardly necessary to add that Mr. Kerr received the cordial 
thanks of the Government of Bengal, to whom his report was sub- 
mitted by the Board of Revenue. As we shall have occasion to 
draw fully and freely upon the information contained in this 
valuable report, we must at once venture to express our great 
obligations to Mr. Hem Chunder Kerr for his very able and 
exhaustive investigation of all the principal questions connected 
with ganjah. 

If antiquity could give a sanction to the use of a noxious drug, 
or if its consumption by almost every native of the world in all ages 
could in any way redeem its objectionable character, ganjah might 
well be said to come into court supported by a host of witnesses. 
Mr. Kerr tells us that it is mentioned under the Sanskrit name of 
*bhang” in the Atharva Veda, the last of the four chief scriptures 
of the Hindoos, which was written probably about three thousand 
years ago. It is there described as one of the five plants “‘ which 
were liberators of sin,” from which it is implied that its pernicious 
properties were then well known. The old Sanskrit lexicons 
abound with epithets derived from the use of the plant as calcu- 
lated to fortify the courage of warriors, or as a specific for success 
in warfare. It is known as the “ all-conquering,” “‘ the invincible,” 
‘the conqueror of the three regions of the universe,” and “the 
producer of leaves which make heroes.” Another group of epithets 
indicate the intoxicating properties of the plant. It is termed 
** the joyous,” ‘ the delight-giver,” ‘‘ the intoxicator,” “‘the causer 
of unsteadiness,” “‘ the wife of the datura apple” (a potent narcotic 
poison), and ‘‘the noisy.” One epithet refers to it under the name 
of ‘‘kashmiri,” from which some have supposed that its original 
habitat was in the happy vale of Kashmir. It is now to be found 
growing over all the lower Himalayan ranges, and it is suggested 
that possibly it was first brought into use in Kashmir. Be this as 
it may, Kashmir has always enjoyed and still maintains a doubtful 
reputation for the morals and manners of some of its inhabitants. 

It has been supposed by some writers that ganjah is referred to 
in the Old Testament under the Hebrew name of “ shesh,” which 
means “ cheerful and joyous.” But there seems to be no sufficient 
authority for this. In the Arabic language it is known under two 
names, “‘ benj ” and “‘ kinnab,” which are applied to it indifferently 
by Arabian medical writers. The Arabic word ‘‘kinnab” brings 
us at once to the Greek “‘ kannabis,” and the Latin “ cannabis,” 
which are obviously derived fromit. Another curious etymological 
connection may be discerned in the Sanskrit and Arabic epithets 
referring to the colour of the plant. In Sanskrit it is called 
“harita,” “the green one.” In Arabic the name “hashish ” 
literally means a green herb, but some writers think that this name 
42 * 
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has been applied to the drug ganjah from the green colour of the 
draught which is prepared from it. Those who drink the draught 
are called ‘‘ hashashins,” or green-draught drinkers, and De Sacy 
concludes that the English word ‘‘assassin” is derived from it, 
‘as it was believed that the assassins generally fortified themselves 
by over-indulgence in intoxicating drugs before undertaking the 
hateful task which has made them so infamous.” Space would 
fail us to enumerate all the epithets applied by Arabic authors to 
the drug; ‘‘the leaf of delusion,” ‘the increaser of pleasure,” 
“the exciter of desire,” “‘the cementer of friendship,” all of a 
highly poetical character, as Mr. Kerr remarks, and all indicative 
of the intoxicating power of the herb. 

To those who are not deeply versed in etymological transmuta- 
tions it may be a matter of some interest to learn that the Sanskrit 
word ‘“‘bhang”’ and the Arabic word “ kinnab” are explained by 
Mr. Kerr to be one and the same word. The problem is proved 
in the following manner: In Sanskrit the letters are written from 
left to right, as in English. In Arabic and other Semitic languages 
they are written from right to left. We therefore take the Sanskrit 
word bhang or bang (k, as the letter g is wanting in Arabic) and 
write it backwards, the result being “ kinab,”’ with the supplement 
of the permissible vowel i. Mr. Kerr observes that this etymo- 
logical argument would seem to throw some light (though he 
admits that it would be but slight) upon the early migration of 
the plant from its primitive Aryan home in the Indian Himalayas 
to Arabia and other regions of Asiaand Europe. He then proceeds 
to inform us that the Italians have made the word into “ canapa,”’ 
the Russians “ konopel,’”’ and the Spaniards “‘ conamo”’ ; whilst the 
French have disguised it as ‘“‘chanvre,” which, with the last two 
letters dropped and the ch pronounced hard would be “ kanv”’ or 
‘‘kanb.” In the Germanic and Scandinavian groups the initial 
letter has become hk. In Icelandic the name is “ haufr,” in 
Swedish ‘‘hampa,” in Danish “hamp,” in German “ hanuf” 
and ‘‘ hanf,” in Dutch hennup,” in Anglo-Saxon ‘‘henep,” in 
English ‘‘ hemp.” Mr. Kerr then gives us seventy-five other 
different names or synonyms for hemp in different languages 
which were not so easily amenable to the permutations of etymo- 
logy. It is indubitable that etymology is a great science, when 
nearly all consonants are intermutable, and the vowels do not 
signify; and it must be eminently satisfactory to plain-speaking 
Englishmen to learn that when they use the word “ hemp”’ they 
are speaking the same word that their Aryan progenitors pro- 
nounced with the sound of “‘ bang.” 

We are next introduced by Mr. Kerr to the use of hemp, ganjah, 
and bhang, in the land of Egypt. Here we may be said to arrive 
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on somewhat firmer ground, and we also obtain a clearer insight 
into the obnoxious qualities of the drug. De Sacy, in his Chresto- 
mathie Arabe, quoting from the native writer, Tukyudin Makriji, 
gives an interesting description of the use of the drug in medieval 
times. Two varieties are mentioned by him, the cultivated (de 
jardin) and the wild (sauvage) and they are both equally denounced 
as “ ordures revoltantes.”” A passage from Makriji is thus trans- 
lated by him :— 


J’ai reconnu que l’usage de cette drogue produit des inclinations basses et avilit l’ame. 
Nous avons toujours observé ceux qui avaient contracté Vhabitude, et nous avons 
remarqué constamment que toutes leurs inclinations naturelles se degradaient, et que 


leurs facultés allaient en diminuant de plus en plus; en sorte qu’a la fin il ne leur 


restait plus, pour ainsi dire, aucun des attributs de l’humanité. 


Lane, writing of the modern Egyptians, says :— 

It is amusing to observe the ridiculous conduct and to listen to the conversation of 
the persons who frequent the shops called “ mahsheshehs ” for the sale of intoxicants. 

Mr. Kerr adds the following remarks :— 


Many forms of ganjah are used for intoxication in Egypt. It is smoked under the 
name of “hashish.” Conserves of different sorts, with specific virtues attributed to 
them, are .prepared from the leaves, flowers, or capsules of the plant. One sort is 
called “majum,” which name is also well-known in India. A second sort is called 
barsh, well known amongst the well-to-do Mahomedans as a love-potion. A third sort 
is said to produce singing or laughing. A fourth is soporific, and so on. 

In India ganjah is used for smoking, and the liquid pre- 
parations called ‘ siddhi”’ are favourite offerings to the god ‘‘ Siva.” 
At the great shrine of Tarakesvara they are cast over the Phallus 
by devotees from all parts of India. A comparatively modern 
Indian writer attempts to ascribe some good qualities to ganjah, 
and credits it with the power of curing leprosy, and increasing the 
strength and the memory. He says that it was “‘ given out on the 
churning of the ocean for the benefit of man.” The Hindoo 
religious books called the ‘‘Tantras’’ abound in references to 
ganjah as a potent means of disengaging the mind from its 
mundane associations, and leading it up to the divinity; and 
hermits and fakeers appeal to these authorities to justify their 
inordinate attachment to the drug. The Tantras, however, do not 
confine their recommendation of the drug to its aptitude to promote 
intellectual abstraction. They supply a large number of recipes 
for the preparation of conserves and electuaries which are strongly 
recommended for their virtues as love-potions. 

With regard to the present use of ganjah and its subordinate 
varieties in India, we shall make a quotation from Mr. Kerr’s 
report, which is not to be suspected of either exaggeration or bias. 
He writes thus :— 


The most important products of ganjah in India are its leaves, flowers, and resin, all 
used as intoxicating drugs. The leaves are known under the different names of bhang, 
siddhi, patti, and subji, and form rather an important article of trade. In some 
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official papers these native names are used as if they applied to different articles, but 
they are really synonymous of one and the same substance. They are consumed in a 
variety of ways, the most common form being an emulsion. The quantity taken ata 
time varies from about half an ounce to four ounces. Dried rose-leaves pounded, black 
pepper, rose-water, and sugar are added to the draught according to taste. To the 
uninitiated, a draught of an ounce is enough to produce strong intoxication, with a 
tendency to laughter, great thirst, and constriction of the throat, followed by a peculiar 
sensation of everything tumbling upside down, and protracted sleep. But those who 
are accustomed to the drink feel nothing beyond a pleasant sensation of intoxication, 
with a more or less obliviousness of all mundane cares. The effect, however, varies 
greatly according to constitution and temperament. In Bengal this drink was at one 
time very popular everywhere, rich and poor, men and women alike indulging in it, 
but of late it has fallen into desuetude. But on the last day of the Doorga Pooja 
holidays it is religiously offered to every guest and member of the family, and those 
who do not like to take it put a drop of it on the tongue by way of acceptance. In 
the North-West Provinces the use of the draught is common everywhere, and, like 
tobacco, is nowhere held to be reprehensible or in any way discreditable. 

These remarks may be considered to contain the most favourable 
testimony that can be offered in favour of the use of the drug. 
There doubtless are some tolerably innocent preparations of the 
liquid form known as “‘ Siddhi,” such as Mr. Kerr describes, which 
only produce a pleasant sense of intoxication in the initiated, or 
cause “‘ a peculiar sensation of everything tumbling upside down” 
in the uninitiated. We presume that Mr. Kerr and some of his 
acquaintances may be looked up to as “‘ experts” on these points. 
From many private inquiries in conversation with the highest 
classes of native gentlemen in Bengal, we have reason to believe 
that the ladies of their households do prepare a comparatively 
mild decoction of ‘‘ Siddhi” at the Doorga Pooja holidays, in order 
to revive the waning powers of their friends who have gone through 
all the pleasures and dissipations of the long days and longer 
nights of their favourite annual festival. This decoction may be 
a stimulant, something analogous to the hot elderberry wine or 
similar domestic delicacies not unknown in English country-houses 
at Christmas time; but it is much to be feared that the prepara- 
tions of the drug are not always either so simple or innocent. It 
would be possible to state the case much more unfavourably, if 
expressions not offensive to good taste and propriety could be 
found. By those who can read between the lines, the tendency of 
the use of the drug by dissolute individuals can easily be discerned, 
and we have little doubt that the great Napoleon fully understood 
the reasons and object of the edict issued by him in Egypt, 
which is included in the following quotation from Mr. Kerr’s 
report :— 

Boiled with ghee over water, the leaves part with a portion of their resin to the 
ghee, which floats on the water in the form of a green jelly. A portion of this jelly 
mixed over a fire with dried milk and syrup, produces a paste which readily hardens 
when cooled, and it is then cut into small tablets. This is called majum, which 


is a favourite form of taking the drug. It is used only by the dissolute for exciting 
their animal propensities. The draught or emulsion known as siddhi is believed not to 
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be so effectual in this respect as the comfit. The dried leaves in powder are also 
mixed with a variety of hot spices, and made into different kinds of conserves, which 
are reckoned to be highly stimulant. The Mahomedans of Northern India make a 
conserve called barsh, which is greatly prized as an excitant. In an edict of Napoleon 
Buonaparte, issued when he was in Egypt, it appears that in that country a liquor 
was distilled from the leaves. It says: “La distillation de la liqueur de hachich 
est prohibée dans toute l’Egypte. Les portes des cafés, des maisons publiques ou 
particuligres, dans lesquelles on en distribueraient seront murées, les propriétaires 
arrétés, et detenus pendant trois mois dans une maison de force.” 


We have space for only one more quotation from Mr. Kerr’s 
report, but it will probably suffice to convince any impartial person 
who has hitherto hesitated to form a decided opinion on the merits 
or demerits of ganjah :— 


The flowers of the female plant produce ganjah. It is used only for intoxication, 
and in only one form, z.e. smoking. From twenty-five to thirty grains of the flowers 
are carefully separated from the leaves, stalks, and seeds, well mixed with dry 
tobacco leaves on the palm of the left hand, and then placed in a small bowl over a thin 
layer of prepared tobacco, and then smoked through a small hookah. The effect is 
instantaneous, three whiffs are enough to keep even an habitual smoker dizzy for some 
time. The intoxication lasts for several hours. All the evil effects of hemp-smoking, 
which cause such wide-spread mischief, are due solely to ganjah. No narcotic used by 
man is nearly so deleterious and permanently injurious to the constitution as this baneful 
drug which has been most aptly described as an ordure revoltante. 


In Dr. Chevers’ standard work on Medical Jurisprudence in 
India there are several passages referring to the use of ganjah 
which may conveniently be cited in support of Mr. Kerr’s opinions. 
For instance, Dr. Chevers writes thus (page 504) :— 


Late in their miserable career the ganjah-smoker and the opium-eater become 
utterly shattered, alike in mind and body. The opium-eater sinks into the condition of 
a hopeless driveller; the ganjah-smoker and bhang-drinker often remain chronically 
inebriated, and are sometimes excited to acts of frantic violence. A madman, who 
had used ganjah, would probably continue insane formonths, if merely confined without 
medical treatment. 


Again, on page 541 he records :— 
It is a matter of popular notoriety both in Bengal and the North-West Provinces 


that persons intoxicated with ganjah are liable to commit acts of homicidal violence ; 
hence we find several cases in the law reports in which the accused urged the plea of 
intoxication by ganjah in mitigation of their crimes. 

Dr. Chevers gives the particulars of several criminal trials, in 
which it was urged for the defence that ganjah had excited the 
fury, or nerved the hand, of the murderer. He also mentions 
several cases of ‘‘running amuck,” as it is called, where a man 
madly attacks and stabs every person whom he meets whilst he is 
in this state of frenzy; but some of these cases are attributed to 
the use of opium as well as ganjah. At page 563 he remarks :— 


We have abundant evidence that fakeers keep themselves almost constantly under 
the influence of ganjah, the excuse being that this mode of intoxication abstracts the 
thoughts from the objects of sense, and assists their absorption into the Deity. The 
face of an habitual ganjah-smoker can scarcely be mistaken. The expression of the 
countenance forcibly carries with it the idea that reason has been partially unseated. 


We now propose to give some information regarding the growth 
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of both the wild and the cultivated varieties of the plant, Cannabis 
Sativa, or Indica, from which ganjah and its several preparations 
are produced. The eminent botanist, Mr. Charles Clarke, who 
lately held high office at Kew Gardens, recorded the following 
remarks when he was holding a Government appointment in 
Bengal :— 


The whole country (about Rajshahye) abounds, especially in waste spots round 
villages, with the wild hemp. Of this the males and females are equally numerous. 
The ganjah plant is supposed to be a variety of this species by most botanists, but, as 
two such authorities as Griffith and Benjamin Clarke have doubted this, it may fairly be 
treated as an open question whether the ganjah plant should be considered {a different 
species. The ganjah plant differs from the wild hemp in its woody, thick, straight 
stem, its bushy pyramidal habit, the crowded female flowers, and the presence of the 
viscid ganjah-bearing hair on the calyx and bracts. 


Mr. Kerr reports that— 


In the wild state, the plant is common all over India, and grows to a height varying 
from five to ten feet, a bright, handsome, pyramidal plant, with rich green leaves, and 
small greenish-white flowers. The so-called “wild” hemp is not necessarily a wild 
plant, but in some places is cultivated for its leaves. The cultivated variety is a little 
more stunted, rarely rising above six feet, and more slender, delicate, and regularly 
pyramidal, assuming more the character of the cypress. 

The cultivated ganjah of Bengal is now grown in only a very 
small tract of country, within a circle having a radius of about 
sixteen miles. In this small tract it occupies an area of only about 
1,000 acres, and is distributed in small patches in about 250 
villages. The number of persons occupied from year to year in the 
cultivation averages about 2,000, of whom the majority, or about 
seven-eighths, are of the Mahomedan persuasion, the remainder 
being Hindoos. The cultivation is carried on with considerable 
skill, and according to traditional rules and precepts. Taking the 
selection and preparation of the plot of ground as the initial process, 
and the harvesting of the crop as the final process, the cultivation 
may be said to extend over twelve months from the beginning of 
March to the end of February. The actual growth of the plant 
begins in the nursery-bed in August, followed by transplantation in 
September, and it comes to maturity in February. The crop is cut 
and manufactured in February, or early in March. There is 
one peculiar and interesting feature in connection with the culti- 
vation. About the end of November, when the plants are sufticiently 
advanced to show the indications of sex, the village ganjah-doctor, 
as he is called, examines all the plants, and carefully destroys all 
the males. The cultivators are under the belief that the female 
plants are destroyed, and the males saved. But scientific examin- 
ation proves that this is not the case. The male plants must all be 
destroyed ; and only the female plants, uncontaminated by the 
presence of the males, produce the substance commercially and 
financially known as ganjah. 
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The average annual amount of the ganjah crop is reported by 
Mr. Kerr to be about 7,000 hundred-weight, according to English 
weights. 

The manufacture is very simple. It consists chiefly in drying the 
plants, getting rid of the leaves, and part of the stalks, and 
compressing the smaller twigs and flowers into bundles, so that 
they may be conveniently tied together and packed up for 
exportation. 

We will now try to explain briefly how the Government of Bengal 
regulates the cultivation and the sale of ganjah, in order to obtain 
a revenue from the sale of the drug throughout the country. The 
cultivation, as has been already mentioned, is carried on within a 
very limited area. The land belongs to the cultivators; but if any 
man wishes to grow a crop of ganjah on his own land, the law 
compels him to take out a license from a local native officer, styled 
the supervisor of ganjah. Under this license he can grow ganjah 
in the area, usually about one or two acres, specified in the license. 
No great interference need be exercised by the Government officials 
whilst the cultivation is in progress; but when the crop is ready 
to be cut and manufactured, then each cultivator is bound by his 
license to report to the supervisor the estimated amount of his crop, 
and obtain a permit to sell that amount. But as no person may 
grow ganjah without a {license, or sell it without a permit, so on 
the other hand, no person is allowed to buy it from the cultivator 
without a licerise to buy. It is at this point that the revenue 
officers practically begin to interpose their authority. 

The persons who come from all parts of the country to buy the 
new ganjah crop are called ‘‘ wholesale dealers”; each wholesale 
dealer must get a license from the collector of the district in which 
he trades, authorizing him to buy so many hundred-weight of 
ganjah, and bring it home to his district. Thus the wholesale 
dealer, on arriving at the office of the supervisor of ganjah, 
produces his license and obtains a pass, authorizing him to buy and 
remove the quantity of ganjah specified in his license. When the 
wholesale dealer returns home to his district, he is bound to produce 
his pass, and the full amount of ganjah covered by it, before the 
collector from whom he obtained his license to buy it. He is next 
required to store it in a secure warehouse, under double lock and 
key, one lock and key being kept by the collector, without whose 
consent it cannot be removed from the warehouse. 

Up to this point it may be remarked that no money or revenue 
has been paid to the fiscal authorities. The license to the culti- 
vator is issued free of charge. The wholesale dealer gets his 
license to buy, and his pass for the removal of the ganjah, at 
almost a nominal cost. It is only when the ganjah passes into the 
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hands of retail dealers for local consumption that the collection of 
an excise revenue from it begins. In each fiscal district the collec- 
tor annually grants a fixed number of licenses for shops to retail 
dealers for the privilege of selling ganjah to their customers. The 
revenue is collected in two modes. First, the licenses for the fixed 
number of retail shops are sold at public auction to the highest 
bidder. A minimum price is fixed on each license, for the protec- 
tion of the revenue. The rival competitors for each license regulate 
their bids according to their knowledge or belief of the profit to be 
made, according to the business to be done at each particular shop. 
Thus, supposing that a ganjah-shop were to be opened in London, 
in Bond Street, the fixed minimum price of the license might be 
five shillings; but if the use of ganjah were fashionable in Bond 
Street, and the trade very profitable, the bids for the license might 
run up to fifty pounds--as the license gives a sort of monopoly of 
the trade in that quarter. Another shop might be opened in the 
more moral and less fashionable region of Clapham. MHere the 
minimum price of the license would also be five shillings; but 
competition at auction might not elicit a bid of more than five 
pounds. The shopkeeper at Clapham could, therefore, under-sell his 
rival in Bond Street, if people would take the trouble to go to his 
shop; but the Bond Street man knows very well that they will not 
take the trouble to go to Clapham. The second mode of levying 
the revenue is by fixing a high duty on each pound of ganjah as it 
is sold by the wholesale to the retail dealer. The wholesale and 
retail dealers make their own bargain between themselves as to the 
price of the ganjah. But the Government duty must be paid by 
the retail dealer before he can get delivery of the drug from the 
warehouse in which it is stored, under the double lock and key of 
the wholesale dealer and the Collector. It thus comes to pass that 
there is a very great difference between the price of ganjah at the 
place where it is grown and at the place where it is consumed. 
To use imaginary figures, the case may be stated thus :—A 
pound of ganjah is bought by the wholesale dealer for five 
shillings. To this amount he adds five shillings for his own trouble, 
risk, and trade profit, when he sells it to the retail dealer. Then 
comes another five shillings for the retail dealer’s license, and 
another five shillings for the Government fixed duty per pound. 
The retail dealer obviously has to make his own trade profits on 
the sale of the drug, to cover the cost of his shop, and douceurs to 
excise and police officers, and his outlay for his license and the 
duty, so that we may add another five shillings on this account. 
The cost of the drug to the actual consumer is therefore about five 
times the original cost of the drug, or the price paid to the grower 
of the crop. But it must be remembered that the figures here used 
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are imaginary, and do not represent the real prices or charges on 
wholesale and retail ganjah. 

Although an attempt has thus been made to show that the sale 
and consumption of ganjah is heavily taxed by the Indian Govern- 
ment, it remains to be considered whether the Government would 
not do well and honourably to clear itself from all connection with 
the cultivation and sale of such a noxious and abominable article. 
In the year 1877 the position of the Government regarding ganjah 
was thus defined by the late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal :— 

The Lieutenant-Governor has himself no doubt that the use of ganjah, in any form, 
is injurious to the consumer, and that it is the duty of Government to make the tax on 
this article as high as it can possibly bear. Unfortunately, it is habitually used by 
large numbers of the lower classes of the population, who would, if deprived of it alto- 
gether, apparently, find in the leaves of the wild hemp plant, and in other drugs, 
narcotics and stimulants of equally deleterious character. It does not seem possible, 
therefore, to stop the cultivation altogether. The policy of Government must be to 


limit its production and sale by a high rate of duty, without placing the drug entirely 
beyond the reach of those who will insist upon having it. 


It may be accepted as a fact that the Government of India, in 
its general dealings with its excise revenue, under which ganjah 
is included, adopts the principle here laid down of imposing the 
highest amount of taxation which is consistent with the safety of 
the public revenue against what may be vaguely but broadly 
denominated as smuggling. It may also be admitted that in recent 
years the financial difficulties of the Government of India have 
been so great that it would have become very inconvenient to con- 
sider the expediency of abandoning any such certain and long- 
recognised source of revenue as ganjah. But, in the Indian Budget 
of the present year, a very different and far more prosperous aspect 
of affairs has been presented to the public. Thus, independently of 
the simple merits of the question of suppressing the cultivation 
and sale of ganjah, we may come to the consideration of the com- 
parative importance of abandoning the revenue derived from ganjah 
instead of abolishing some of those other items of taxation which 
have either been recently swept away, or of which a further 
reduction is contemplated. 

There can be little doubt that the cultivation of ganjah could be 
easily suppressed by the authority of Government. The same 
power which enacted the law now in force prohibiting the cultiva- 
tion of ganjah without the license of a Government official, could 
easily prohibit it altogether, either directly or indirectly. If the 
licenses were withdrawn, the cultivation would cease; or if the 
conditions on which the licenses are granted were made more 
difficult, the cultivators might no longer care to apply for them. 
Almost every other kind of crop which the natives like can be grown 
on the rich high lands which they now devote to ganjah. Tobacco, 
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onions, chilies, potatoes, and several other crops would prove as 
remunerative as ganjah, especially now that a railway runs through 
the heart of the ganjah-growing country, and thus opens up the 
market for any kind of valuable produce. In fact, it is almost a 
matter of doubt whether the cultivation of ganjah may not be 
spontaneously abandoned by the men now engaged in it. In 
former years the cultivation of ganjah, which was then carried on 
in another part of the country, was entirely given up, as Mr. 
Kerr informs us, “on account of the oppression of the zemindars 
and the vexatious interference of the Government officials.” 
Possibly, owing to a little local mismanagement, the cultivation 
might suddenly cease altogether in the small tract of country where 
it now exists. The people who use ganjah would then, as the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal suggests, be compelled to have 
recourse either to the leaves of the wild hemp-plant, or some other 
drugs of equally deleterious character; what these other drugs may 
be, it is not easy to suggest, but it is difficult to find any that 
would be more deleterious than ganjah. With regard to the wild 
hemp plant, it is sufficient to state that it does not produce the 
substance emphatically known as ganjah, as the male plants 
growing promiscuously with the female plants prevent it. The 
leaves of the wild hemp-plant produce bhang, and siddhi, and 
churrus. Up to a recent date the consumption of these articles 
was comparatively almost untaxed. An attempt has been made in 
recent years to subject them to taxation, but the result has not 
been satisfactory. Only a petty revenue of about two thousand 
pounds sterling has been derived from them. From this it would 
appear that either the scheme for their taxation is defective, or 
that their consumption is by no means so large as was supposed. 

If, therefore, the cultivation of ganjah were suppressed, and the 
public sale of it in any form prohibited by law, there would be a 
total extinction of this item of excise revenue, except in the in- 
direct form of fines and penalties on those who persisted in culti- 
vating or selling the drug illegally. Some provision might, 
perhaps, be made temporarily for the sale of the produce of the 
wild hemp through licensed chemists and druggists, as there are 
some people who believe and assert that it has certain medical 
qualities, such as opium unquestionably possesses. It is obviously 
not our purpose to enter into any discussion of the comparative 
merits and demerits of opium and ganjah. But whereas in many 
parts of India, opium is used chiefly as an antidote to malarious 
fever, or as a prophylactic against the influences of a feverish 
climate, it may be confidently asserted that ganjah and _ its 
congeners are seldom used for any good purpose, and are chiefly 
used for the abasement of the human mind and body. 
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It is not very easy to obtain correct statistics of any items of 
Indian revenue. The latest official reports of 1880-81, to which 
we have had access, appear to show that the total annual excise 
revenue derived from ganjah in Bengal amounted to £145,467 
sterling, or, in Indian phraseology, about fourteen and a half lakhs 
of rupees. It may be admitted that the present forms of the 
taxation of the drug are so far effectual that whilst the revenue has 
largely increased, the quantity of the drug consumed has consider- 
ably decreased. The quantity consumed in 1875 amounted to about 
6,728 Indian maunds of eighty pounds each, and the revenue 
obtained was only £126,779 sterling. The quantity consumed in 
1880-81 was only 5,600 Indian maunds, whilst the revenue derived 
from it had risen to £145,467 sterling. This amount is not a very 
large item in the total annual revenues of India. We are not in 
accord with those professed philanthropists who are anxious to 
sacrifice the whole of the seven millions sterling of the Indian 
opium revenue, chiefly for the very doubtful advantage and 
amelioration of the people of China, and with the most disastrous 
consequences to the financial position of India. But it does 
seem to be quite within the reach of practical statesmanship and 
political philanthropy to put an end to the petty item of £150,000 (in 
round numbers), which is now derived from ganjah, with the almost 
perfect certainty that this measure would tend to the abatement 
of immorality and crime in India, and, we may also add, of insanity. 
It is not at all improbable that the suppression of the use of 
ganjah would diminish, by something like 20 per cent., the 
number of the inmates of the State Lunatic Asylums, who are 
maintained at the cost of Government. In a newspaper recently 
received from India, we find a review of the official report for 
1881 on the lunatic asylums in Bengal. Out of two hundred and 
thirteen cases admitted during the year, the cause of insanity is 
specified in one hundred and eleven cases. Of these, sixty-six 
cases are said to have been due to ganjah, and three to bhang or 
churrus, which are preparations of ganjah. ‘Thirteen cases are 
attributed to the excessive use of English or other spirits, and two 
to opium. Although only eighty-four cases are thus accounted for, 
it is easy to see how pernicious the use of ganjah must be. The 
Surgeon-General considers that the number of cases due to intoxi- 
cating agents is under-stated. Out of the total number of 1,094 
patients treated in the asylums during the year no less than 
328 cases were ascribed to one or other form of intoxication. 
Judging from the figures of the admissions in the last year fully 
20 per cent. of the patients maintained in the State Lunatic 
Asylums must be victims to ganjah; so that we may reasonably 
infer that if the use of ganjah were suppressed, there might be a 
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reduction of expenditure on the State Lunatic Asylums, which 
would go far to balance the loss of this item of the excise 
revenue. 

We must conclude by taking a brief glance at the opportunity 
which the improved financial condition of India presents for 
extinguishing the revenue derived from such a polluted source as 
ganjah, instead of abandoning the whole of the import duties 
levied on cotton and piece goods, or of further reducing the 
amount of the Government duty on salt. Perhaps it might have 
been possible in last year’s Budget to maintain and continue the 
duty on some particular classes or items of imported Manchester 
goods, to an amount equivalent to the loss to be anticipated from 
the suppression of the revenue derived from ganjah. But it is 
too late now to press this consideration practically. With regard, 
however, to the duty on salt, which it is proposed to reduce still 
further, the case seems to be much more simple. We do not 
desire to raise any question as to the abstract propriety or expe- 
diency of the taxation of salt. But, as a fact, the taxation of 
salt in Bengal is of such long standing, that the consumers of salt 
are practically unconscious that there is any tax imposed upon 
the salt which they use. It would be difficult to show that there 
has ever been any bond fide agitation from the actual consumers of 
salt in the whole body of the people for any reduction of the salt 
tax. On the other hand, there have been several occasions on 
which the associations of native gentlemen, who believe them- 
selves to represent the national feelings, have proposed that the 
tax on salt should be increased in preference to the enforcement 
of an income tax, or any other form of direct taxation likely to 
lead to personal vexation and oppression. We do not deny that 
there is another side to the case, and we should be fully prepared 
to support the policy of reducing the salt-tax wherever and when- 
ever a reduction can be made for the general benefit of the com- 
munity as compared with other forms of taxation. But the tax on 
salt is now levied imperceptibly and without observation, so far as 
the mass of the people are concerned. They do not know whether 
the salt-merchant has paid a duty of a penny or twopence, more 
or less, on each hundredweight of salt. They do not know what 
the cost price of the salt itself is, as distinct from the duty. The 
same administrative machinery collects the tax without any 
difference in expense whether the tax be twopence higher or 
twopence lower. The wholesale salt-merchant pays the duty in a 
lump sum to the collector of customs ; and in his own accounts he 
adds the amount of the duty to the prime cost of the salt, and 
his own trade profit, when he sells the salt to the retail dealers 
from whose shops it passes tothe consumers. But to the consumers, 
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according to their petty personal wants from day to day, the 
difference of a penny or twopence in the duty on each hundred- 
weight makes no perceptible difference in the price of the few 
ounces of salt that they buy. Ifthe salt is dearer to them by the 
fraction of a farthing, they attribute it to the greed of the shop- 
keeper. Itis just the same with the tea duty in England, where 
the reduction of two or three pence in the duty seldom percolates 
down to the daily purchases of the mass of the consumers. There- 
fore the case as between the suppression of the ganjah revenue and 
the further reduction of the tax or duty on salt appears to stand 
thus :—Ganjah yields an annual revenue of £150,000 (in round 
numbers), as we have shown above. A difference of about two- 
pence in the taxation of each hundredweight of the total annual 
quantity of salt cousumed in Bengal would probably cover the 
sum, though, for certain reasons, we cannot give the exact figures. 
The average consumption of salt per head of the population is 
usually taken at ten pounds in weight per annum; so that a tax 
of twopence, more or less, would be distributed over many heads 
in rather minute fractions. It seems, therefore, to be very 
feasible for the Government of India to consider whether it would 
not be advisable to be what might be called “just before it is 
generous”; by suppressing the use of a noxious drug injurious to 
its subjects instead of attempting to relieve them from an addi- 
tional fraction in an item of taxation which they do not really 
feel. We are satisfied of this, that no Englishman, and especially 
no medical man, who knows what the curse of ganjah is to its 
consumers, would hesitate to come toa decision. We feel fully 
assured that all high-minded and well-educated native gentlemen 
would be exceedingly glad to see the Government assert its power 
and authority against the use of a baneful drug, which has too 
often been a potent agent in leading on young men of the best 
native families in a career of debauchery which has ended in their 
disgrace and ruin. 


C. T. Bucxuanp. 
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Asovut eighteen years ago, when every Minister or aspirant to 
office was going about with a draft Reform Bill in his pocket, an 
important measure of this kind was brought under the consideration 
of the House of Commons. It was simply a Franchise Bill, the 
Government of the day having resolved—as we are told that the 
present Cabinet have resolved—to deal with the franchise first, 
leaving the question of redistribution to be dealt with in the 
following Session. On’the motion for the second reading of the 
Bill, a resolution was submitted by a Whig nobleman, who is now 
a duke, to the effect that the House, while ready to consider, with 
a view to its settlement, the question of Parliamentary Reform, 
was of opinion that it was inexpedient to discuss a Bill for the 
reduction of the franchise until the House had before it “ the 
entire scheme contemplated by the Government for the amend- 
ment of the representation of the people.” The motion, after 
several nights’ debate, was lost by a majority of five, but the 
numbers were so close as to compel ministers to introduce a 
Redistribution Bill, which was found to be so defective that it did 
not command the approval of the ordinary supporters of the 
Government, and the House, therefore, felt the less reluctance, at a 
later stage, in rejecting the Franchise Bill and dismissing the 
Ministry. Perhaps the most forcible speech delivered in favour 
of the motion to which I have referred, was that of its seconder, 
a nobleman at that time holding a high place in the councils of 
the Conservative Party, and generally looked upon as one of the 
most popular candidates for its future leadership. In the course 
of a comparatively brief but singularly lucid address, he made use 
of the following powerful argument :— 

The question is not merely one of what a Ministry may wish to do, but of what 
they may have it in their power to accomplish. Who is to answer for the events of 
the next twelve months? Who can say that the Cabinet of next year, though still 
composed of members sitting on the Liberal side of the House, will be the identical 
body which we now see before us? Who can tell what question, foreign or 
domestic, may arise, leading to a dissolution of Parliament, after the passing of the 
Franchise Bill—supposing it to be passed in the present Session—and before the 


Bill for the redistribution of seats is brought on for discussion? And if, in 
the interval between the passing of the two Bills a dissolution should occur, in 
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what an extraordinary position would not this House and the country be placed! 
If you appeal to the old constituencies, you make your appeal to those whom the 
House will have by its deliberate vote already condemned, and from which it will 
have transferred political power. If you appeal to the new constituencies, you will 
have this still more extraordinary anomaly, that you will be called upon to perform 
the most important act known to the Constitution—that of appealing to the country 
to return members to Parliament under a provisional Constitution; for the con- 
stituency will be neither that of 1865 nor that of 1867—neither the old constituency 
which we have been accustomed to, nor the new constituency which Parliament will 
have sanctioned, but something between the two—an electoral body which will be 
the creation of an accident, and which no one ever intended to be the depositary of 
political power. This is a consideration which I think it but fair the House should 
take into account. What we really want is some guarantee that the body which 
deals with enfranchisement shall be in a position also to deal with the question of 
the redistribution of seats. 


If it be true, as rumour affirms, that the present Government 
propose to divide the two questions and to consider them in 
separate Sessions, it will be interesting to see what answer Lord 
Derby, as a member of a Liberal Cabinet, can make to the argu- 
ment which, as Lord Stanley, he employed with such efficacy 
against Mr. Gladstone’s Reform Bill in 1866. 

It is not my purpose, however, to introduce party politics into 
the discussion of this important question. I desire simply to 
place before the country a few facts connected with it in a some- 
what different light from that in which they are usually presented. 
The language of the platform is one thing; the preparation of a 
Bill for the practical consideration of a business assembly like the 
House of Commons is a widely different matter. Lord Hartington 
has recently pointed out how extremely complicated is the question 
of the reduction and extension of the county franchise—a matter 
which more than one enthusiastic but unthinking Radical member 
of Parliament has declared to be so simple that it could be effected 
by a short Bill of a single clause! If such an extraordinary 
amount of ignorance prevails with regard to the subject of the 
franchise, how much greater is the want of knowledge in regard 
to the subject of redistribution. Enterprising politicians with a 
taste for statistics, but altogether unacquainted with the nature 
and growth of the Constitution, work out a mass of figures in 
which what are supposed to be the anomalies of our system of 
representation are set forth with a prominence sufficiently startling 
when looked at for the first time. It would be unjust to include 
Mr. Bright in this category; at the same time, he is not above 
making use of these fallacious statistics for the purpose of 
oratorical effect. In the speech delivered by him in October last, 
at the Leeds Town Hall, he took up the case of the small 
boroughs, from those with a population of 7,000 and under, up 
to those with a population of 53,000, which would be a Parlia- 
mentary unit—or, in other words, would be the number required 
VOL. Il. 43 
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to form a Parliamentary constituency, if the proposal for equal 
electoral districts were adopted. He was content, however, for 
the object he had in view, to deal with the boroughs with a popu- 
lation of 30,000 and under, and these, he affirmed, would, if 
disfranchised, as they ought to be under a fair system of repre- 
sentation, give 172 members to be distributed among the great 
towns and the counties. Everybody admires the eloquence of Mr. 
Bright, but he is not, in the true sense of the word, a statesman, 
and, despite his long Parliamentary experience, has never shown 
himself to be a practical politician. Why, even the great Reform 
Bill of 1832 contemplated the disfranchisement of only fifty-six 
boroughs, and Mr. Gladstone, in his Reform Bill of 1866, did not 
propose wholly to disfranchise a single constituency. Yet Mr. 
Bright—though he avows an affection for the forty-shilling free- 
holder, and is not yet prepared for equal electoral districts— 
talks of disfranchising 172 boroughs as airily as if it were 
merely working out a rule-of-three sum. Has he, or those who 
cite his figures, ever thought what the disfranchisement of 172 
borough constituencies means? Let us look at the actual result. 
We will take England and Wales first. To disfranchise all 
boroughs in England and Wales with a population of 30,000 and 


under, would involve the disfranchisement of the following cities 
and towns :— 


Abingdon Chippenham Hereford (2) 
Andover Christchurch Hertford 
Aylesbury (2membrs.) Cirencester Horsham 
Banbury Clitheroe Huntingdon 
Barnstable (2) Cockermouth Hythe 
Beaumaris Colchester (2) Kendal 
Bedford (2) Cricklade (2) Kidderminster 
Berwick (2) Denbigh Boroughs King’s Lynn (2) 
Bewdley Devizes Knaresborough 
Bodmin Dorchester Launceston 
Boston (2) Dover (2) Leominster 
Brecon Droitwich Lewes 
Bridgnorth Durham (2) Lichfield 
Bridport Evesham Liskeard 
Buckingham Eye Ludlow 
Bury St. Edmunds Flint Boroughs Lymington 

(2) Frome Maldon 
Calne Grantham (2) Malmesbury 
Canterbury (2) Guildford Malton 
Cardigan Harwich Marlborough 
Carnarvon District Haverfordwest Marlow (Great) 


Chichester Helston Midhurst 
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Montgomery District Rochester (2) Truro (2) 
Newark (2) Rye Wallingford 
Newcastle - under- St. Ives Wareham 

Lyne (2) Salisbury (2) Warwick (2) 
Newport Sandwich (2) Wenlock (2) 
Northallerton Shaftesbury Westbury 
Pembroke Shrewsbury (2) Weymouth (2) 
Penryn (2) Stafford (2) Whitby 
Peterborough (2) Stamford Whitehaven 
Petersfield Tamworth (2) Wilton 
Pontefract (2) Taunton (2) Winchester (2) 
Poole Tavistock Windsor 
Radnor Boroughs Tewkesbury Woodstock 
Richmond Thirsk Wycombe 
Ripon Tiverton (2) 


From this list it will be seen that out of 198 Parliamentary 
boroughs in England and Wales, no fewer than 108—returning 
altogether 140 members—would be disfranchised! Now, I put it 
to any sober-minded politician whether there lives a Minister 
(including even Mr. Chamberlain, the advocate of manhood 
suffrage) who would dream for a moment of placing such a 
proposal as that before the House of Commons. There is no 
Minister who would dare do anything of the kind. He would 
know perfectly well that if he did so his tenure of office would not 
be worth a week’s purchase. I have already said that Mr. Glad- 
stone, in the Reform Bill of 1866, did not propose entirely to 
disfranchise a single constituency. The same line of policy was 
adopted by Mr. Disraeli in 1867. He held it to be most unwise— 
and he took credit to himself for having for twenty years impressed 
that policy upon the House—to completely disfranchise, without 
urgent necessity, any centre of representation. 

Mr. Disraeli, however, himself admitted, in his speech on Mr. 
Trevelyan’s motion in 1874, that if household suffrage were 
extended to the counties, it would be necessary to “‘ move in the 
direction of electoral districts,” in the scheme of redistribution 
which would naturally accompany the change. “All our late 
legislation,” said he, “for the last forty years, with respect to 
Parliamentary reform and the distribution of seats, has been 
leading to electoral districts ; and although I, for one, should think 
it a great misfortune if we entirely destroyed all local influences 
and distinctions; although I believe that, if we did, we should 
very much weaken the spirit and character of the country; and 
although I hold that we ought to cling as much as possible to 
maintaining those local influences and distinctions: still it is 
impossible not to see that if you do reconsider and redistribute 
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political power in deference to these views, you must, to a great 
extent, be approaching electoral districts.” It was because he was 
not prepared to “strike a blow, a fatal blow, at the borough con- 
stitution of the United Kingdom,” that Mr. Disraeli refused, within 
seven years of the settlement of 1867, to re-open the question of 
Parliamentary Reform. Iam not immediately concerned to argue 
whether there exists any real necessity for re-opening the question 
now. There have been no meetings, no demonstrations, no signs 
whatever in the counties to proclaim the fact that the inhabitants 
thereof are suffering from a sense of grievance and deep-seated 
wrong. It is undoubtedly true that a number of delegates from 
the big towns, sons of the Caucus and wire-pullers, have assembled 
at Leeds and Glasgow, but it is difficult to understand how these 
gatherings can be interpreted as manifestations of opinion on the 
part of the inhabitants of counties. 

But, leaving aside these considerations, and returning to the 
subject of the borough constituencies, I have already shown what 
would be the effect of disfranchising all boroughs in England and 
Wales with a population of 30,000 and under. If, however, we 
are to discuss the possibility of the formation of equal electoral 
districts, the results will be of a much more serious character. 
According to the Census of 1881, the division of the country into. 
equal electoral districts would give an average of about 53,000 
persons for each constituency. Let us take 50,000 for the sake of 
round numbers. What would be the effect on the borough repre- 
sentation? To the list given above would have to be added the 
following cities and boroughs :— 


Anglesea Gloucester (2) Retford (East) (2) 
Ashton-under-Lyne Gravesend Scarborough (2) 
Bury Great Grimsby Shoreham (2) 
Cambridge (2) Hartlepool Stalybridge 
Carlisle (2) Hastings (2) Stroud (2) 
Carmarthen Lincoln (2) Tynemouth 
Chatham Macclesfield (2) Wakefield 
Cheltenham Maidstone (2) Warrington 
Chester (2) Monmouth District Wigan (2) 
Coventry (2) Morpeth Worcester (2) 
Darlington Oxford (2) 

Exeter (2) Reading (2) 


This gives us a total of 142 boroughs, returning 192 members, 
out of a total of 198 boroughs. There would consequently be but 
fifty-six boroughs left in England and Wales! Nearly every cathe- 
dral city and county town in the kingdom would be disfranchised. 
And what would remain? Let anyone take a political map of the 
country and judge for himself. The manufacturing districts in 
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the centre and north of England—that is to say, the Midlands, 
West Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Durham—would, with the ex- 
ception of a few sea-port towns like Bristol, Cardiff, Southampton, 
Plymouth, and Hull, absorb almost the whole borough repre- 
sentation of the kingdom. All the rest of the country would have 
to be parcelled out into districts, and all the historic and charac- 
teristic features of our representative system would be swept away. 
Whole counties—as, for example, Cornwall, Kent, Essex, Surrey, 
Wiltshire, Berkshire, and Lincolnshire,—would be left without a 
single borough constituency; in fact, in the eastern, southern, 
and several of the western counties, the entire system of borough 
representation, on its present lines, would be virtually extin- 
guished. 

Strangely enough, while we are called upon to make this extra- 
ordinary change in the borough representation, in order to remove 
existing anomalies and secure something like a symmetrical system, 
there are positively but four towns—Aston (a suburb of Birming- 
ham), Croydon, St. Helen’s, and West Ham—with a population of 
50,000 and upwards, which are not already represented! No 
doubt these places, together with towns like Accrington, Barrow- 
in-Furness, Burton-on-Trent, Rotherham, Southport, Tottenham, 
Margate, and Ramsgate are entitled to consideration. If a member 
each were taken from Aylesbury, Barnstaple, Boston, Grantham, 
King’s Lynn, Newark, Tiverton, and Weymouth, and given to the 
above-named towns, no great harm would be done. But why 
should Parliament be called upon to disfranchise Canterbury and 
Winchester—cities whose names and fortunes have been bound up 
with our national history—simply that we may give a representa- 
tive each to Bootle-cum-Linacre and Oswaldtwistle ? 

If we turn to Scotland, and apply the same rule to its so-called 
borough representation, the results will be even more surprising 
than those already demonstrated. In Scotland, as in Wales, the 
plan of grouping the small towns has been largely adopted. Out 
of the twenty-two borough constituencies, fifteen are, in reality, 
electoral districts. But if the limit of 50,000 population be laid 
down, thirteen of the existing constituencies would disappear, to 
be remodelled on the new basis; and the only constituencies left 
with their present boundaries would be Aberdeen, Dundee, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Greenock, the Kilmarnock district, Leith district, 
Montrose district, and Paisley. 

_ As regards Ireland, it is hardly necessary to say that there are 
only three borough constituencies—Belfast, Cork, and Dublin— 
with a population of 50,000 and upwards. By a little manipula- 
tion of the boundaries, perhaps, Limerick might be enabled to 
make up the necessary number. It is manifest, however, that if 
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anything resembling the plan of equal electoral districts were 
adopted in Ireland, it would be impossible to maintain the borough 
and county system of representation in existence side by side. No 
scheme of grouping would be practicable which would suffice to 
give the borough representation a separate existence. 

This brings us to what is, after all, the most important branch 
of the subject. No one knows, as yet, what the real result would 
be of extending household suffrage to the counties. There are no. 
trustworthy data available. At the best it would be a “ leap in 
the dark.” The facts are sufficiently clear, however, to convince 
the most thoughtless politician that whatever anomalies our exist- 
ing system of representation presents, they would be trifling when 
compared with the anomaly we should introduce by the creation of 
household suffrage in the counties, if it were not accompanied by a 
very extensive scheme of redistribution. Let the figures speak 
for themselves. According to the Census of 1881, the borough 
population of England and Wales was 12,285,537, or, in round 
numbers, twelve and a quarter millions. The county population 
was, roughly speaking, thirteen and three-quarter millions, 
or, to be exact, 13,688,902. Thus, as regards population, there 
is a balance of nearly a million and a half to the credit of 
the counties. With the existing franchise, however, the borough 
constituencies have a decided advantage in point of numbers. A 
Parliamentary Return published last summer, which had been 
moved for by Sir Charles Dilke, gives the borough voters as 
1,351,761, and those of the counties as 966,631. When Mr. 
Disraeli discussed this part of the question in 1874, he estimated 
that a rating suffrage in the counties would place at least a million 
electors on the register. But if we take a slightly reduced esti- 
mate, I am justified in assuming that household suffrage would 
raise the number of county voters to 1,900,000. Thus, then, we 
should have the startling anomaly of 1,900,000 voters in the coun- 
ties returning only 187 members, whilst 1,351,761 voters in the 
boroughs would return 297 members! What have the advocates of 
equal electoral districts to say to such an inconsistency as this ? 
And what would the Radicals, whose voting strength lies in the big 
towns, think of a proposal—which, on their own showing, would be 
reasonable and just—to transfer about 150 borough members to 
the counties ? Moreover, if we are to have equal electoral districts, 
with an average of 50,000 as a unit of representation, the counties 
would still be entitled to 273 representatives, while the boroughs 
would have only 245, of whom about eighty would belong to the 
metropolis alone ! 

This is not a new difficulty, nor do I present it now for the first 
time, but it is one that the reformers never care to face. One 
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writer, indeed, whose pamphlet Mr. Bright quoted with approval at 
the Leeds meeting, has the courage to suggest a way out of the 
dilemma. He boldly proposes to take all the unrepresented town 
populations out of the counties and add them to the boroughs, 
which, he contends, would restore the balance, and preserve to the 
boroughs their preponderating influence. Yes, ‘‘ cooking the con- 
stituencies,” as Mr. Gladstone phrased it, seems to be the only 
hope of the Radical. Nothing frightens him so much as an 
attempt to carry out his own principles in a fair and honest 
manner. He appeals in the name of Eternal Justice for equal 
representation in town and country; and when you give it to him 
he sets to work to manipulate boundaries and to “‘ Gerrymander ” 
the constituencies, in order to prevent the change he has hypo- 
critically prayed for from operating to his own disadvantage. 
Well might Mr. Bright say that the ‘question of redistribution 
was the very soul of the question of reform.” No one knows 
better than the Radical who has given the subject the slightest 
consideration, that whether we proceed upon the basis of numbers 
—short of manhood suffrage—or that of interests, the Conservative 
Party has nothing to fear from the broadening of the foundations 
of our representative system, provided that the process is honestly 
carried out, and without regard to Party needs. 

This question of boundaries must of necessity occupy a very 
prominent position in the consideration of the new scheme of 
redistribution. In previous Reform Bills greater attention has 
been bestowed on the borough constituencies than on the county 
representation. In the forthcoming Bill the positions will be 
reversed. The boundary question will be the essence of the new 
experiment. Let me quote, as bearing upon this point, an 
important passage from the speech in which Mr. Gladstone 
introduced his abortive Redistribution Bill in 1866 :— 

In England (said he) we have a great many boroughs, Parliamentary boroughs, 
which have already been extended not only up to, but far beyond, their natural, 
limits. It must never be forgotten, in considering the apparent disparity between 
the representation of boroughs and that of counties, with reference to the popula- 
tion, that, quite apart from the important circumstance that many small boroughs 
are, in point of fact, merely ‘head-quarters of the rural districts to which they 
belong, a large number of small boroughs are under a great, sometimes even a 
dominant, influence from purely agricultural and farming districts, which have at 
previous periods, and mainly at the great epoch of the Reform Act, been attached 
to them. If, then, we are to adopt this as a principle, that the limits of the Parlia- 
mentary borough are in all cases to be the limits of the town, and if, accordingly, 
we are to have a general re-consideration of the boundaries of boroughs on the prin- 
ciple of including everything that substantially belongs to them, how are we to 
reply to the argument that we ought to re-consider these boundaries with a view 
to abridgment, in all instances where by an artificial arrangement they now 
include, as they do in many, perhaps in scores of cases, rural districts of the 
kind I have described ? Now, Sir, we are not willing to set in motion any such 
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universal disturbance of the boundaries as they exist at this present time. For if 
we are to have, by our proposed legislation, a consideration of the question of the 
boundaries of towns, founded on principles as broad as those which were included 
in the Bill of 1859, it seems impossible to avoid the conclusion that in equity a 
double process will be rendered necessary, a process of curtailing as well as of 
extending, while we think that upon such a process it is by no means desirable to 


enter. 

If this was Mr. Gladstone’s opinion then, what, if anything, has 
occurred to alter it? And is he prepared in 1884 to enter upon 
that “universal disturbance of boundaries” from which he in- 
stinctively shrank in 1866? The truth is, that, owing to the fact 
that the question of electoral reform has been virtually decided by 
the Liberals, the counties have never been fairly treated. Nor is 
it any reply to this argument to say that the Reform Act of 1867 
was a Conservative measure, since it is well known that—excepting 
so far as the principle of a ratal franchise is concerned—the Act 
of 1867 was less the work of the Conservative Government than of 
the House of Commons, in which all parties were anxious to get 
rid of a troublesome question with as little inconvenience to them- 
selves as possible. 

But, if we are to have a new Reform Bill, in which the fran- 
chise is, as far as possible, to be equalised in town and county, 
a fresh set of considerations at once come into view. It may be 
asked by some—indeed, this is the position assumed by those who 
advocate the formation of equal electoral districts—Why, when 
you, for all practical purposes, assimilate the borough and county 
franchise, do you make any distinction between them? Why, 
when all the voters are on the same level, do you not extinguish 
all existing local characteristics of the representation, and parcel 
out the country into districts as is done in the United States? 
The answer to these questions is furnished by asking another— 
What is it that you wish to have represented ? Is it so many men, 
women and children, so many tons of living animal matter in 
human shape, or the varied interests with which their existence, 
and that of the great Empire to which they belong, are bound up? 
It is only new countries that can adopt theoretical constitutions, 
and experience has taught us that even these break down more 
often than they succeed. To be successful, the Constitution of a 
country must be fashioned by its history, moulded by the genius 
of its inhabitants, and adapted for its present and future needs. 
A representative system which represents only one or two classes 
of the people and their interests must necessarily be defective, and 
is, therefore, unjust. Yet, what do we see? We are constantly 
being told that a larger share of the representation must be given 
to the big towns, because, numerically speaking, they are at pre- 
sent at a disadvantage. At the same time, it has already been 
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shown in this paper, that to materially increase the representa- 
tion of the big towns at the expense of the small boroughs, is 
simply to hand over the political control of the country to the 
mining and manufacturing districts, and to place all other 
national interests at their mercy. Would it be fair or statesman- 
like, would it conduce to the happiness and prosperity of the 
kingdom to remodel our system of representation on such a 
principle as this ? 

When we are told that our political institutions, our theory 
of Government, and our system of administration, are full of 
anomalies, it may be worth while to remember that the existence 
of the British Empire is the greatest anomaly of all. What is it 
that has invested a little island in the Atlantic with the right and 
the power to rule the destinies of nations and of empires scattered 
over the surface of the habitable globe? There must be something 
good in the institutions which have made possible these results. 
Why should we, ignoring the greatness it has brought us, turn 
our backs upon the past, and throw aside its teachings, simply in 
order to square our national life by the phantasies of idle dreamers 
or enthusiastic doctrinaires? When Earl Grey brought forward 
the great Reform Bill in the House of Lords he was careful to 
point out that his Ministry were resolved not to disfranchise any 
constituency with a population of over 2,000 which could be 
found to return an independent member to Parliament. ‘The 
only way,” said he, “in which the Reform Bill could be rendered 
perfect in theory, would be by a new distribution of the elective 
franchise, and for that purpose to divide the country into electoral 
districts. But,” he went on to say, “‘I am sure noble lords will 
do us the justice to believe that we never had any such project in 
view; on the contrary, we have evinced a sincere desire to avoid 
any change so extensive; and if we have left the Bill subject to 
this charge of being full of anomalies, it was for the sake of 
preserving, as far as possible, the institutions of the country as 
they exist at present.”” This has been the practice of all Govern- 
ments, whether Liberal or Conservative. ‘‘ Whatever you do,” 
said Mr. Disraeli, in introducing the Reform Bill of 1867, ‘‘ your 
representation must be fairly distributed over the country; if 
you give a greater preponderance to one part at the expense of 
another, you create two nations ; there will be a want of sympathy 
and cordiality between the parts, and you will, in fact, be going 
back to the principles of the Heptarchy.” 

I will add but one further quotation, and it shall be from the 
lips of a statesman whose words command the respect of the whole 
Liberal Party, even in the composite form in which it exists 
to-day. In his famous speech in the Liverpool Amphitheatre, 
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when the fate of the Reform Bill of 1866 was trembling in the 
balance, Mr. Gladstone said :— 

The position of England, gentlemen, is a peculiar position in the world. England 
has inherited from bygone ages more perhaps of what was august and venerable 
in those ages than any other European country; and at the same time that her 
traditions of the past are so rich and fruitful that our minds and all our characters 
have, both within our knowledge and beyond our knowledge, been largely 
moulded by them, ske has likewise been exposed in the highest possible degree 
to the sifting and stimulating power of every modern influence which the nine- 
teenth century has brought into activity. As, geographically, she stands with 
Europe on one side of her and America on the other, so she stands between those 
feudal institutions, on the one side, under which European states were formed, 
and which have given to England her hierarchy of classes, and, on the other side, 
those principles of equality which form the base of society in the United States. 
What, in these circumstances, is the course which duty and prudence mark out for 
us? Surely itis this. It is the business of England not, by a servile imitation 
of the one or the other, to disown her glorious and most characteristic history, but, 


on the contrary, to cherish everything she has inherited and to improve it, but to 
improve it for the sake of preserving it. 


To improvement for the sake of preserving an institution no 
reasonable man, and no true Conservative, can object. But 
‘reform it altogether” is the advice of the Radical, who desires 
to root out all that is left of the European system in our national 
institutions, and to reconstruct them on the American pattern. 
It is needless to inquire whether the American system has been 
more successful than our own. Everyone knows that in the 
United States politics are a profession, and that the more respectable 
classes of society keep aloof from the task of government, because 
they will not associate with the adventurers and “‘ carpet-baggers ” 
who swarm in every district of the Union. It would be a lament- 
able day for England if the aristocratic elements were eliminated 
from her national life, and the country was handed over to the 
tender mercies of an organised Democracy. It is impossible to 
believe that Mr. Gladstone would be a consenting party to so 
violent a revolution. Nor is it credible that he would deliberately 
sanction the introduction of measures which must inevitably tend 
to this result. At the same time, the country cannot afford to risk 
its future for the convenience of a Minister however powerful, or a 
Ministry however talented. This is why the House of Commons, 
when the new Reform Bill is introduced, should insist, as the 
present Lord Derby insisted in 1866, on seeing the whole plan of 
the Government. If the whole scheme is not produced, if Parlia- 
ment is called upon to deal piecemeal with proposals involving vast 
organic changes in our representative system, I feel persuaded 
that the Franchise Bill will be relegated to that limbo of abortive 
creations which, we are assured on Mr. Gladstone’s own authority, 
is peopled with the skeletons of Reform Bills. 


GrorGE Byron Curtis. 


FALLOW DEER AT HOME. 


Ir is a fine warm morning in the early part of September, and, 
after a pleasant walk across the hill, I have just come in sight of 
the sea, a narrow part of Loch Craignish lying immediately below 
me, at a distance of not more than four or five hundred yards. A 
large fir plantation, sloping down to the shore, clothes the hill- 
side below me; there is a crisp, fresh feeling in the air, and the 
whole view is clear as only an Argyleshire landscape can be. 
These cliffs of Mull to the west, which look so distinct as they 
come down sheer to the blue water, are more than twenty miles 
distant ; and Scarba, upon which one would expect to be able to. 
“spy” the red deer with a good glass, is eight at least, as the 
crow flies. Below, the loch itself is studded with innumerable 
islands, varying in size from the small rocks which are barely 
visible at high tide, to Righ and Macaskan, which, between them, 
must attain a length of two miles. To the south-west, across the 
dreaded whirlpool of “ Corrievrecan,” a faint outline of land is 
distinctly visible, and nearly due south the double peak of Jura 
stands out distinct and clear in the distance. 

But what am I doing on the hill-side? for I have not come here 
simply like Dr. Syntax, ‘‘in search of the picturesque.” My 
express rifle is beside me, and I have also a coat, for I know that I 
shall probably spend the best part of the day on the hill-side, and it 
is not impossible that there may be some showers before long, not- 
withstanding the almost supernatural brilliancy of sea and sky. 
However, I am prepared for any fate. I have my lunch, I have 
my flask, I have my coat, and I have my rifle and stalking-glass ; 
and long experience has convinced me that I am in just the place 
to spend a happy day. I know that there are wild fallow deer 
either in the large fir plantation below me, the hazel copses and 
bracken beds which clothe the brae-faces around me, or the. 
natural cover on the face of Benan to the south; and I am sure 
that the hounds will find some of them, and hunt them round in 
my direction before the day is over. Whether I shall see anything 
more than does and fawns and small bucks not “‘ worth a shot,” or 
whether, if I do see a muckle beast, he will come within shot of 
me ; or, again, whether I shall hit him if he does, are all ques- 
tions of a more doubtful character. But I hope for the best, and, 
at any rate, 1am determined to enjoy myself whatever happens.. 
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I have plenty of time before me, for the keepers have gone round 
to place the other rifles, and will then begin to hunt at the end of 
the wood more than a mile off, and I know that I can look about 
me without the least danger of anything passing me unperceived. 
Practice has sharpened my ears and eyes, and, even if a beast slips 
away without the hounds giving tongue, I shall be pretty sure to 
hear a stick snap, or the bracken rustle, and to see him before he 
is within shot of me. 

I take out my glass and adjust it to focus, and first I turn it 
upon a small group of rocks close to the shore of the island oppo- 
site. Are there any seals on them? ‘Ten years ago I counted 
twenty at a time basking and enjoying themselves there on such 
a day as this at low tide. Three—no, four, weird-looking cormo- 
rants, with their wings outstretched. No wonder Milton depicted 
Satan on the Tree of Knowledge in that form, it can hardly be 
called disguise. Then some herons ; and—yes, three long shapes, 
which an unpractised eye would take for rocks protruding above 
the tangle, but which I should know for seals, even without the 
occasional lazy motion of a tail or flapper, by which, I suppose, 
they are trying to get into a more comfortable position, just 
as Watts’ sluggard ‘‘ turns his sides and his shoulders and his 
heavy head” for the same purpose. Poor, pretty, persecuted 
beasts, I know you are mischievous, for I have seen you with 
salmon in your mouths, and poaching at the stake-nets ; but an 
angler should not be too hard on you for that last fault, consider- 
ing the way you tear them. How is it that, although I am always 
vowing that I never will shoot at you again, I never can resist if 
I get an opportunity. It is not for your blubber, for I leave that 
to the boatmen; and it is not for your skin, for I have two, and 
should not know what to do with any more. I hope it is because 
of the well-founded confidence I feel in the probability of your 
escape, unless I get a chance at you on the rocks, stalking you 
from that very island opposite by creeping down the burn. It is 
surprising to think how many seals I have seen shot at in the 
water by good rifle-shots, and how few I have seen one penny the 
worse. 

However, Iam not after seals now, and I can watch those at 
my leisure with no bloodthirsty design, and I look up and down 
the loch to see whether there are any more dog-like heads in view; 
for there is scarcely a ripple anywhere, as what wind there is is 
from the west. I turn my glass on different distant objects in the 
water, to disclose in succession a flock of mergansers diving and 
swimming merrily along, many gulls of various species, some 
quaint little guillemots, some more cormorants fishing, and, lastly, 
an eider-duck with two young ones. I see the boat, too, which has 
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come round from Duntroon ; but the boatmen cannot have under- 
stood the message sent them in the morning, as they have gone 
into the landing-place instead of lying out half-way across, in case 
the deer take the water. 

Some time has now elapsed since the keepers and hounds passed 
through the field below the plantation on the way to their starting 
point, and I expect I shall soon hear the hounds. The pack is at 
rather alow ebb just now, but although they would be looked 
askance at in the Quorn country, no doubt they will manage to 
**put some of them out of that,” as the old keeper says. There 
are three foxhounds and three harriers, a small Mull terrier, who. 
will hunt anything, from a red deer to a rat, and who is veryjuseful 
in the high bracken beds, and a brown retriever. The gillies also 
will walk through the wood, and some of the best a will be 
kept coupled until a right beast is found. 

There is something crossing the clear place in the “ia where: 
so many trees were blown down by the Tay Bridge gale: one, two, 
three, four—all does and fawns. I hope the hounds have not got 
upon them, for I hear the ery beginning and they are certainly 
hunting something; no, it is all right, for I hear Woodman and 
Rachel on this side of where those deer passed, and they are 
coming this way. I take up my rifle and unbolt the hammer, 
and my heart beats a trifle quicker, for if the deer does take this 
line it will not be many minutes before he is here. There he is 
by the dyke, about 400 yards off, standing and thinking which 
way he will go next. The dyke is a rough stone wall, at least 
five feet in height ; but if he means to make across the hill to 
Large, or to skirt the outside of the wood for the face of Benan, I 
shall be sure to get a shot at him. For fully a minute he stands 
hesitating ; and I can see by his long brow antlers, and spreading, 
but not widely palmated horns, that he is a rare old stager, far 
superior in weight to the graceful creatures which ornament our 
English parks. Will he come? Alas! itis not to be; a turn 
and a bound, and he is off through the brackens and out of my 
sight, and I have the mortification of first seeing four of the 
hounds upon his track, and then hearing them pass below at a 
distance at which I might almost have shot the deer if it had 
been possible to see him in the thick cover. 

My chance is gone for the present, but there is one rifle at 
the end between the two woods, and another in the “ park” 
(Anglice, field) below to the south, and one or other of them will 
surely get a shot. The first is out of my sight; but I know 
where the second should be, and mechanically I turn my glass 
upon the spot. Oh, shame! is that the way a soldier (and a 
colonel to boot) watches his pass? He is lying at full length in 
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the heather, he has taken off his Norfolk jacket, and his white 
shirt shines conspicuous to the naked eye—worse, he has covered 
his head with a towel he had brought with a view to bathing, and 
he is waving a bunch of brackens, and doubtless objurgating the 
flies and midges, while his rifle lies unheeded beside him. Well, 
no doubt the insects are pretty bad down there out of the wind ; 
but surely he will hear the hounds coming towards him, and rouse 
himself to a sense of his position. If not, I am well assured that 
no self-respecting deer will come within a quarter of a mile of 
such a conspicuous object. As I expected, the deer has turned, 
for I hear the cry of the hounds coming nearer to me, although 
still a long way off. 

Is that a seal just off the small promontory a little this side of 
the landing-place? No, it is the deer; and he is making straight 
for the island opposite, looking neither to the right hand nor to 
the left. He swims very deep in the water, nothing but his head 
showing, with his horns well thrown back so as almost to touch 
his back, bringing his grand brow antlers prominently forward. 
Now, had the boatmen understood orders, he would have been ours, 
but, in spite of my shouts and waving handkerchief, he is three 
parts of the way across before the boat is after him; the men 
pulling with a will to make up for lost time and neglected oppor- 
tunities. He hears the splash of the oars and quickens his pace ; 
and it is well for him that he does so, for the bow of the boat is 
actually touching his back before he reaches the shore. For a 
moment he stands and shakes himself, and then, trotting leisurely 
up the hill, is lost to sight in a bank of hazel. No doubt he 
thinks himself safe, but he is mistaken. All depends upon cir- 
cumstances. If I can find the men and they can catch some of 
the hounds, while there is time to go across after him, we may 
have him yet; for the island, although long, is narrow, and there 
is not much wood in it. He will, no doubt, be lying close, and, 
when found, will readily take to the water again to return to his 
home; but this time, at least, he will have no chance of escape 
in that quarter, for the boatmen will be on the alert and watching 
for him. 

The baffled hounds, after fruitlessly baying for a minute or two 
on the shore, have straggled back into the cover. I despatch my 
lunch, and watch the herons lazily flying over the island opposite, 
counting over thirty, some of which, no doubt, are young ones of 
this year, bred upon the spot. Presently twelve black objects are 
seen crossing the field below, in line, which I can recognise with 
the naked eye for a flock of the wild American turkeys which 
have been introduced into the locality and thriven fairly well. 
Fine handsome fellows they are, with their glossy metallic plumage 
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and cinnamon wings and tail, but disappointing from a sporting 
point of view. It is almost impossible to persuade them to fly; 
but when they do, they look grand, swooping over your head 
from some woody bank above you, with hardly a motion of their 
great wings. It is, however, rather amusing sometimes to stalk 
them and shoot them, with a pea rifle, through the head or neck ; 
to hit them anywhere else would be too easy for sport, besides 
spoiling the meat. Once fairly alarmed they seem to have dis- 
covered the secret of perpetual motion, and it is no easy matter 
to get a second tolerably easy shot. Their principal merits are 
that they are excellent birds for the table and a great addition to 
the landscape. 

This time I do not watch them for long, for I can study them 
at leisure from the window of my room. Never were there birds 
of more regular habits. The city clerk watching for his daily 
omnibus does not appear on the same place at the same time with 
more -certainty. Unless something startling has happened to 
alarm them, you might safely set your watch by their move- 
ments as they stroll along in line morning and evening, picking 
the grass seeds as they go, with arapid motion of head and neck 
which I have timed to take place a little more than a hundred 
times a minute. Next a red object appears in the wood below me, 
and I seize my rifle as I recognise a roe well within shot. It 
raises its head to listen, and I cover it with the sight, but do not 
pull the trigger, for the motion has shown me that it has no horns ; 
and, except in some very young plantation where the trees are 
being destroyed, I never shoot at a doe. 

The hounds are hunting again in the wood below me, and a 
shout or two shows that the beaters are approaching, when I see 
another deer in the water just where the first one crossed. This time 
the boat is on the look-out, and from my watch tower I see him 
caught and bound before he has got half-way across. He is, how- 
ever, a reluctant and recalcitrant captive; for when he has been 
hauled in on one side of the boat, he jumps out once upon the 
other before he is fairly secured. He looks a pretty good beast, 
lighter in colour than the other, but certainly not so large. To-day — 
it seems that the boatmen are to have all the sport, which surprises 
me, as the deer have not been shot at, or particularly hard-pressed 
by the hounds. I suppose it is the fine day and the unrippled sea 
which makes them so ready for a bath. However, it is a good 
opportunity to signal to the boatmen; the gillies are near, and 
the hounds will be easily caught, and we can see what we can do 
with the big beast on the island before we determine the fate of 
our unfortunate captive. One man is sent round to fetch the other 
rifles and bring them down to the shore, while I and the keeper 
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make for the same point through the wood; and before we reach 
the boat we have caught Prudence and Woodman, who will be 
quite enough to find and start the buck that got away from 
us this morning. As we announce our intention of sailing or 
rowing home, which may make us rather late, one of the party 
prefers to walk back across the hill; so we start off with six men in 
all, two keepers, the boatmen, and ourselves, with two hounds and 
the brown retriever, whose presence is not at all relished by the 
fallow buck which lies at the bottom of the boat, with his legs tied 
together, and his horns tied to the seat in a workman-like manner. 
We examine him, and pronounce him to be five years old and 
very fat; the palm of the horn is widening, but the brow antlers 
are still short, and, as he has two years of growth before him, I 
make up my mind that, whatever may happen to his companion, 
when the council is held to determine his fate, my voice shall be 
given in favour of mercy. 

A very few minutes brings us to the island, and we take up our 
positions. I mount guard on a knoll near the landing-place, from 
which I can see the whole breadth of the island except the wooded 
banks, which slope down to the shore on either side, while my 
companion takes his place further to the south, where he is almost 
certain to get a shot, if, as is probable, the buck has not left the 
cover which was his point in the morning. A few old black cocks, 
glossy enough, although not in the full perfection of their autumn 
plumage, rise and fly lazily across to the mainland on either 
side, and there is a fresh breadth of sea to explore with the glass, 
more ruffled, because more exposed to the now stiffening breeze. 
The mainland on the west is some distance off; and the nearest 
island on the same side, a rocky precipice with hardly grazing 
enough upon it for a goat, must be nearly a mile away. However, 
I have not long to spend in contemplation, for, before the hounds 
have begun to give tongue, I recognise something brushing a path 
through the long brackens below me, and a smart run brings me 
within shot of the beast, galloping away as hard as he can about 
150 yards off, end on towards me. Another moment and he will 
be out of sight. Shall I shoot ? At least I determine not to repeat a 
feat accomplished some years before, when I planted an expanding 
ball well between the haunches of a deer in a similar position with 
deadly effect, actually cutting off its tail, which my companions 
proposed to present to me as a testimonial, with a suitable inscrip- 
tion. Head or nothing, here goes! and the ball whistles between 
his horns just before he passes out of sight below the brae. My 
companion has seen him, and fired a fruitless and melancholy shot 
at him at a long range; but never mind, he will have to come back 
again, and, once I make out his intentions, I know the island 
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sufficiently well to cut him off whatever point he makes for. Vain 
hope! to my great surprise, I see him in the water again on the 
west side of the island. I join my companion, and we watch him 
with our glasses. Surely an unwounded beast would not have 
taken the water at a wholly unknown point without a notion where 
to make for. It does, not, however, take long to convince us, from 
the pace he is swimming, that he is quite unhurt. It is too late to 
get the boat, although he must be in the water a long time. As the 
biggest fish are those that get off the hook, so the length of those brow 
antlers and the span of those horns gradually increase as we watch 
him ploughing his way across the bay. Once or twice we think, or 
try to think, that he means to turn, in which case he is ours; but 
the hope is vain, and at last we see him land and trot up the island 
in the distance, unscathed and safe ; for, even if there were time, we 
have no right to pursue him there. Slowly we collect our forces, and 
join in lamentations over the deer departed—not, alas! the “ dear 
deceased,” to quote Hood’s wonderful pun. Next we land, and 
liberate our captive, after marking his ear in order that we may 
recognise and calculate his growth on some future occasion, and 
then up with the sail. Two beats take us out of Loch Craignish, 
and as we watch the setting sun purpling the clouds over Jura, and 
lazily discuss the pipe of peace, we think of the lines so inimitably 
illustrated by Caldecott :— 


So they hunted and they hollo’d till the setting of the sun ; 
An’ they ’d nought to bring away at last, when th’ huntin’-day was done. 
Then one unto the other said, “ This huntin’ doesn’t pay, 
But we’n powler ’t up an’ down a bit an’ had a rattlin’ day.” 
Look ye there! 


It must not be supposed that all our expeditions are as unsuc- 
cessful as the one I have just described. I chose it for description 
partly because it is an almost literal and exact account of what 
occurred on the last occasion I was out after the deer, and partly 
because I thought there was some spark of originality in describing 
a failure. Many deer are doubtless missed upon the hill-side, but 
few indeed in the smoking-room or in the pages of sporting 
chronicles. There was one occasion, ever to be marked with white, 
when, as I occupied the same position, two grand beasts trotted 
out of the hazel bank between me and the dyke, about sixty yards 
off, before I had been in my place half-an-hour. I chose the one 
which had the finest head, and shot him through the neck, and, 
hastily putting a fresh cartridge into my single-barrelled Henry, 
fired a snap shot at the second, without success, as he galloped off. 
By the time that I had loaded again, he had stopped for a moment 
at the dyke, either to wait for his ‘‘ neighbour,” or to look before 
he leaped. It was a long distance, but then he was standing 
VOL. Il. 44 
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broadside to me, and, putting up the 200-yards sight, and taking it 
full, I fired again. A sudden start, a turn, and he disappeared 
into the hazel bank behind him. I ran hurriedly on to the end of 
it to see where he went; but I might have spared myself the trouble, 
for, when the keepers and hounds came up, he was lying dead not 
twenty yards from where I shot at him, with a ball through his 
heart. A noble beast, the largest of its kind killed within my own 
personal knowledge. He weighed a hundred and ninety-two pounds 
clean; his companion a hundred and sixty-seven. The weight of 
the deer first killed, which had the better head, was by no means 
unusual or remarkable; for these wild fallow deer have what they 
like best, a wide range and abundance and variety of food, which 
makes them on an average far heavier than their domestic cousins, 
and a full-grown buck is seldom less than one hundred and fifty 
pounds. For the benefit of anyone who may wish to institute a 
comparison, I should say that the weight of the deer are given as 
they are brought in off the hill, with the head and the horns still 
on, but “ gralloched” and bled. Their horns are not nearly so 
broad and shovel-like as those of a park buck; some run to points 
almost like a red deer’s. I have heard various suggested explana- 
tions of this, but none satisfactory to my mind, so I content myself 
with merely stating the fact. To conclude the catalogue of their 
qualities, their venison is the finest known. 

Fallow-deer are naturally frequenters of woods, only leaving the 
cover to feed in the early gloaming and in the evening just before 
the twilight, and, therefore, cannot be stalked in the proper sense 
of the word. I have, however, often succeeded in getting a shot, 
walking quietly through the covers in the evenings, and keeping a 
sharp look-out in the open places. Even when startled at your 
approach, the deer generally stand for a moment, and give an oppor- 
tunity forasnap shot. In the smaller woods it is as well, in the first 
instance at any rate, to try to start them by simply sending two or 
three beaters through, as they do not travel so far or so fast as when 
the hounds are after them. I have never known an unwounded 
fallow-deer actually run down by the hounds, although they might, 
no doubt, be occasionally caught by a more numerous and swifter 
pack. The best sort of hound for the purpose is one with a good nose, 
and solid of bone and sinew, and, above all, plenty of tongue to tell 
the soporific sportsman of the approach of the deer. Iremember one 
distinguished literary character who insisted on taking Homer out 
with him on one of our expeditions; and, although he loudly pro- 
tests to this day that he kept a good look-out the whole time, 
and that nothing came anywhere near him, he will never persuade 
the keeper or myself that the deer did not pass within a hundred 
yards of him. Horace is our authority for the statement that 
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Homer was not above taking an occasional nap himself; and I can 
well believe that, on that fine autumn day, on the pleasant hill- 
side, he was the cause of sleep in another. 

Although on most occasions the position of the rifles is changed 
‘more than once, there is no doubt that many sportsmen look upon 
such a deer hunt or drive as monotonous and dull, and only take 
part in one, quite unnecessarily, out of good nature. It must be 
admitted, too, that on a still, muggy day, in a sheltered place, the 
midges can make themselves extremely disagreeable. It is curious 
how much more they attack some people than others, and with 
what different effect. For myself, to quote the expressive sentence 
of an Irish milkmaid, “It is not the bit they ate of me that I 
grudge ; it’s just the everlasting trampling they kape up.” Nota 
sign of their attacks remains upon me in the evening, whereas I 
have seen the face of one of their victims covered with good-sized 
bumps which did not disappear for more than a week. 

After all, it is a good deal a question of temperament whether 
the sport ought really to be termed monotonous. To me, “custom 
cannot stale its infinite variety.” I have described a day in a 
particular place—certainly, to my eyes, one of the loveliest spots 
in Scotland—but there is no place which has not its objects of 
interest for eyes that are open to see them. In one single August 
morning I have seen no less than eight woodcocks flushed, each 
carrying a young one strangely huddled up between its beak and 
feet ; and, on another occasion, one ran up within a yard of me, 
snapping its bill and making a curious hissing noise when I picked 
up its half-grown baby, which, it is needless to say, I had no 
intention of hurting. But the commonest birds and beasts have 
an interest, as you watch them, unconscious of your presence. 
The startled surprise of the hare, rabbit, or squirrel, which, after 
feeding for some time quite close to you, suddenly discovers that 
you are really alive, has its comical element. Then thousands of 
lovely mosses, and ferns of all kinds, from the tall Osmunda to the 
tiny film fern, more like a moss (if one may say so without a bull) 
than some of the true mosses, disclose themselves unsought in 
places where, as yet, they are safe from the predatory instincts of 
collectors. The true botanist or tourist does little harm; but a 
new race has sprung up, of whom it is difficult to speak or think 
with patience, who have discovered the commercial value of ferns, 
and are rapidly destroying what is rare and beautiful. I know 
one exquisite highland loch, of which the most remarkable and 
beautiful feature was the Osmunda, which fringed its banks in 
veritable bushes. Last year, an enterprising collector fairly 
stripped the accessible portions of the banks, and carried away 
three cart-loads of roots! I do not know if he could swim, but 
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I should have been very glad to have given him an opportunity of 
learning to do so in his clothes. 

The same hounds which hunt the fallow-deer also serve for 
following the roe; and indeed, if they had the choice, would 
probably select the latter amusement (as the scent is stronger or 
more attractive). The roe prefer the natural birch-woods and 
young plantations to the high woods and thick bracken, and trust 
more to their cunning than their speed to elude pursuit. Their 
endless turns and devices, and the fact that they usually run more 
or less in a ring, and never go far in front of the hounds, make a 
roe hunt very amusing to watch, particularly as in the open cover 
on a hill-side one can often see the whole course of the hunt for 
an hour together. I have seen an old buck, with the hounds after 
it, push a doe out of its couch in the bracken, and take its place, 
thus providing a substitute in a manner which did more credit to 
its ingenuity than its gallantry. The hounds frequently run them 
down, wearying them out much as a stoat does a rabbit, by 
perseverance rather than speed. There are legends of the prowess 
of one old otter-hound, named Towler, who, when taken to a roe 
hunt, considered himself entitled to dine and sleep on the 
premises, and used to return to his kennels the following day 
weary, but contented and replete. 

I may conclude with the story of a roe hunt in another place, 
for which I cannot vouch my personal knowledge. Some years 
ago, the roe had increased to a mischievous extent in a young 
plantation, and the fiat was issued for a massacre on a large scale. 
All who were willing to assist were invited, and a mixed crowd of 
farmers, shepherds, and keepers made their appearance, each 
with a gun or rifle over his shoulder, and a flask of whisky in his 
pocket. Boys, gillies, hounds, and collies were employed in 
starting the game and keeping it on foot; and from an early 
hour a terrific bombardment continued—slugs, buck-shot, and 
bullets flying in all directions. The head-keeper, to give his own 
account, soon retired into a dry ditch and prayed, thus providing, 
as far as he could, for his bodily safety and spiritual welfare. 
Happily, no one was killed or even wounded. The next morning, 

one of the farmers came and asked him, with an air of mystery, 
if he had paid his boys. He replied in the affirmative. ‘* And 
did they all come for their money?” “Yes,” he said. ‘‘ Then,” 
said the questioner, with a sigh of relief, “it will be a roe that 
you will find lying under the dyke a wee bit west of the withered 
ash tree.” 
Aurrep E. Gatuorne-Harpy. 
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TWO ASPECTS OF THE IRISH QUESTION. 


IS ENGLAND GOING TO KEEP IRELAND ? 


Ir is the opinion of those who are best acquainted with the present 
state of political affairs in Ireland, that the result of the approach- 
ing General Election will bring a considerable accession of strength 
to that body of politicians known as the Parnellite or National 
Party. This is to say, that in the next Parliament the Govern- 
ment and the legitimate Opposition of the day will again have to 
deal with that faction which of late years has almost monopolised 
the public time, but whose means and capacities for general 
obstruction and for the degradation of the House of Commons 
will be largely increased. The war-cry of this Party at West- 
minster is “‘ Home Rule.” Its war-cry from the Irish platform is 
also Home Rule, but with a difference ; the agitator, from his place 
in Parliament, is fond of referring the absence of loyalty in 
Ireland to the absence of a Home Parliament. From the platform 
we hear few expressions of regret on account of the disloyalty of 
the people, but many and violent exhortations to agitation. The 
people are to agitate, it is true, till they obtain their “ legislative 
independence,” but this somewhat vague phraseology has to be 
expanded, they are also to agitate till the ‘‘ last vestige of English 
rule has disappeared from Ireland.” Separation, though the word 
be not spoken, is the object in view; the orators know it, the people 
know it, and if it was not thoroughly and reciprocally understood, 
there would be a good deal less ‘ National” enthusiasm forth- 
coming, and a great deal less American money. 

Well, Mr. Parnell has declared his determination to obtain 
Home Rule for Ireland, and Mr. Gladstone has met him half 
way by requesting that some definite scheme may be formulated 
in this behalf for the consideration of the Liberal Party. Such 
being the present state of affairs, it is natural that Irish loyalists 
should also, on their part, desire the expression of some definite 
determination on the part of the British nation at large with 
respect to this same Home Rule question, in order that they may 
be enabled to understand what they have to hope for, or, at least, 
what they have to fear; and thus it is that they are now asking 
the question :—What is England going to do? Are we still to 
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remain an integral portion of the great British Constitution ; or are 
we to be handed over to the tender mercies of a section which, 
open in its avowal of hatred and enmity to England, is still more 
rancorous in its hostility to those who are loyal in Ireland ? 

But the broad question of Home Rule, though (one might almost 
say) a matter of life and death to the Irish loyalist, is also of 
tremendous importance to the English nation at large, and, if 
we view the rapid march of recent events, a question upon 
which they will have to decide, one way or the other, in the near 
future. It has been said, probably with truth, that upon the next 
electoral contest depends the legislative union of the two countries, 
and to many minds the thought suggests itself that upon the 
next election may ultimately depend whether England is to keep. 
Ireland at all. It is quite true that the position of Irish loyalists 
is a serious element to be dealt with in any proposed alteration of 
the Constitution ; it should of itself—and I trust will—be a fatal 
obstacle in the way of any scheme of separation, but it is not the 
only element, nor, from an imperial point of view, the chief one. 
The Irish loyalists, concerning whom I shall have more to say 
hereafter, will, as far as in them lies, support the maintenance of 
the Constitution in its integrity ; but it is the English constituencies 
who are called upon to decide whether they are prepared to take- 
the first step in a course calculated to lead but to one goal, namely,. 
that of complete Irish independence. 

It has been too much the fashion to credit the National Party 
with a want of earnestness in their demands for a dissolution of 
the union. ‘Home Rule,” it is often said, “‘ they know to be im- 
practicable, and therefore they will not state what they want ; why, 
otherwise, does not Mr. Parnell fill up the blank form with which 
Mr. Gladstone has so obligingly presented him?” But the truth is, 
Mr. Parnell is tremendously in earnest, and professedly very 
confident of success. His view of the situation is presented in 
the following sentence from one of his recent speeches: ‘ The 
question is not of Home Rule, but of how much Home Rule,” and 
the reason why he does not fill up the Prime Minister’s blank form 
is because he is much too clever a tactician to do anything of the 
sort. His avowed policy is to worry and intimidate Parliament, 
till, in very weariness, it formulates some scheme to relieve itself 
of the intolerable presence of the National leader and his colleagues. 
Should this policy be successful, he would return to Ireland in 
triumph, having gained the first important and essential step 
towards the attainment of his ultimate object. But he will not 
commit himself to the formulation of any measure, for the very 
good reason that it would be impossible to devise any scheme 
which would have the remotest chance of passing through the 
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Imperial Parliament, and at the same time satisfy the aspirations 
of the great majority of those to whom he owes his position as 
National leader. In support of this view, let me refer to Mr. 
Parnell’s own statement. Speaking at Cincinnati on the 23rd of 
February 1880, he is quoted as saying: “ None of us, whether we 
are in America, or Ireland, or wheresoever we may be, will be 
satisfied until we have destroyed the last link which keeps Ireland 
bound to England.” Now the Imperial Parliament at present is 
certainly not prepared to entertain the question of ‘‘ separation” 
pure and simple. Bearing this fact in mind, the dilemma becomes 
apparent : any scheme emanating from the National quarter must 
have the effect either of completely alienating Parliament, or of 
discrediting its propounders with a large section of their own 
supporters. Mr. Parnell’s - obvious course, therefore, is to 
endeavour to induce the Government of the day to come forward 
with some scheme of Home Rule which he would accept, not in 
satisfaction, but by way of part payment of his demands. The 
bonds of union between the two countries would then be loosened, 
and the first great obstacle to the destruction of the last link 
overcome. 

Mr. Gladstone cannot conceal from himself the real drift of the 
Parnellite agitation. In his celebrated Leeds speech, after con- 
trasting the patriotism of O’Connell with that of modern Irish 
Nationalists, he says: ‘‘ But O’Connell always professed his un- 
swerving loyalty to the Crown of England. Mr. Parnell says, if 
the Crown of England is to be the link between the two countries, 
it must be the only link; but whether it is to be the link at all 
is a matter on which he has not, I believe, given any opinion 
whatever.” It seems to me that Mr. Parnell has given a very 
decided opinion indeed upon this same matter, an opinion very 
fully embodied in his own language, already quoted, ‘‘ we shall 
never be satisfied till we have destroyed the last link.” In face of 
this plain declaration Englishmen will do well to pause before they 
assent to the Irish leader’s first demand, even though Mr. Glad- 
stone be desirous of considering it. 

The first object, then, of the National Party being to extract what- 
ever measure of Home Rule they can from the Imperial Parliament, 
it becomes important to estimate as far as possible beforehand the 
amount of pressure they will be able to exert. It is quite clear 
that after the next election, if the union between the two countries 
is to be maintained, England will have to answer the demands of 
at least two-thirds of the Irish constituencies with an emphatic 
No. I altogether fail to understand what purpose can be served by 
the conventional mode of describing the disloyal portion of the 
Irish people as a mere noisy and insignificant minority. It would 
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almost seem as though an idea were abroad that once you admit 
the preponderance of disloyalty in any portion of the Empire, some 
sort of argument has been made for delivering up the entire 
management of such portion to its own disloyal inhabitants! The 
fact may as well be recognised, once for all, that the majority of 
the Irish people are not loyal to the English Crown. I do not now 
speak of the educated and more prosperous mercantile classes ; 
but with respect to the agricultural community—and Ireland is an 
agricultural country—it is undoubtedly the case that the bulk of 
the tenant-farmers who at present possess votes are disloyal, and 
in the event of any lowering of the franchise this preponderance 
would be increased. To ignore these facts is merely to ignore the 
true nature of the situation, and there is nothing to be gained 
by minimising on paper or from the platform the strength of the 
forces with which we have to contend. 

And here I would venture to take exception to some of the con- 
clusions suggested in an interesting article in the October issue of 
this Review, from the pen of Mr. Staples, entitled ‘‘The Repre- 
sentation of Ireland.” The writer, whose figures were subsequently 
adopted by Sir Stafford Northcote in one of his Belfast addresses, 
endeavours to show that the “‘ extreme party,” i.e. the Parnellites, 
represent but a small percentage of the electors of Ireland. He 
estimates the votes given at the last election for the respective 
parties in the counties as follows :— 


58,182 for the Advanced Nationalists, with 44 Members. 

66,550 for the Constitutional Liberals (in which classification he 
includes those Home Rulers who do not sit on the same side 
of the House with Mr. Parnell), with 44 Members. 

79,181 Conservatives, with 24 Members. 


These estimates include the votes given to unsuccessful candi- 
dates. 


According to these figures, if we add the Constitutional Liberal 
and Conservative votes together, the proportion is, of course, large 
as compared with the Nationalist total. I must, however, confess 
my inability to follow the reasoning which identifies ‘‘ moderate 
Home Rulers” with ‘‘ Constitutional Liberals”; and even could 
they be so classified, for practical purposes the argument is useless, 
because we have no evidence to support the proposition that these 
moderate or nominal Home Rulers represent the present views of 
the constituencies that returned them. What evidence we have 
points the other way. I cannot but think that this portion of 
Mr. Sexton’s criticism upon Mr. Staples’ conclusions is just. 
“The constituencies,” he says, ‘‘ must be classified with reference 
to the Home Rule pledge upon which the elections were decided, 
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and not upon any subsequent act of the elected. Nor, I ven- 
ture to say, is there anyone acquainted with the politics of 
Ireland who doubts that the Liberal Party will be practically 
extinguished at the next election, and that the seats now held by 
nominal Home Rulers, whom Sir Stafford Northcote classifies as 
Liberals, will be occupied by members pledged, not only to advance 
Home Rule, but to act with the Irish Party. If evidence of this 
certainty be asked for, it will be found in the universal failure of 
nominal Home Rulers to address their constituents, and in the fact 
that whenever a seat held by a Liberal or a nominal Home Ruler 
has lately fallen vacant it has been won by a supporter of Mr. 
Parnell.” Indeed, Mr. Staples himself admits the force of this 
reasoning by his own anticipation of a large accession of strength 
to the irreconcilable party ; and no manipulation of figures, how- 
ever ingenious, can conceal the fact that Mr. Parnell and his 
followers represent the opinions of the majority both of the con- 
stituencies and of the voters. 

Having thus premised two things—first, the earnestness and 
determination of the National party to obtain a measure of Home 
Rule, as a means to the destruction of the last link binding Ireland 
to England, and next, the fact that the demand will be supported 
in the next Parliament by a large majority of the Irish repre- 
sentatives—the two alternatives between which the English nation 
has to choose come into bold relief. Will they, even now, make 
a stand against disloyalty for the integrity of the Empire, or 
will they yield again? But, say some, the measure of self- 
government which the English people might be induced to grant 
is quite distinct from that which you seem to dread. ‘ Eng- 
lishmen would never grant Home Rule as you understand it.” 
This view is clearly put by the writer of the remarkable article in 
the last issue of the Quarterly Review, entitled ‘‘ Disintegration.” 
** The impossibility,” he writes, ‘“‘of England’s acceding to Home 
Rule is too plain to need enforcing; the proposal is not as yet 
advocated, even by the most advanced leaders of progress.” True 
it may be that the proposal is not as yet advocated, but can it be 
denied that the possibility of such a concession is beginning to 
be entertained and discussed by English politicians? Complete 
legislative independence might not, in the first instance, be con- 
ceded ; presumably it would not, because, as I have pointed out, the 
proposal would, in all probability, not come from the Government 
of the day. But once the principle, however guarded by limita- 
tions, is admitted, the decree nisi will have been pronounced, 
and it will be simply a question of time for those interested in the 
matter to render the divorce absolute. In presence of such a con- 
summation it would surely be a poor consolation to retlect that, in 
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the first instance, no absolute proposal for separation emanated 
from the English Government ! 

Let us suppose for a moment that, yielding to the pressure of 
Mr. Parnell’s reinforcements backed by a section of English 
Radicals, the Government grants a measure of Home Rule. 
What would be the nature of the new Parliament? The re- 
establishment of a House of Lords in Dublin would clearly be 
out of the question. It is part of the creed of the Nationalist 
Party that the abolition of every form of landlordism is a condition 
precedent to any settlement of the land question. This is their 
avowed policy to-day, and, presumably, it would not be altered 
should a measure of Home Rule be granted hereafter. What useful 
functions could an upper chamber, composed chiefly of landlords, 
conceivably perform, having regard to the fact that its practical 
abolition would be insisted upon by the large majority of the 
lower house as a condition precedent to any settlement of the 
main question affecting the country ? If the existence of the House 
of Lords, as a legislative body, is even now menaced in England, 
where the land problem is in no sense the burning and absorbing 
topic of the day, how long could such a chamber exist in Ireland 
under the conditions I have indicated? An upper chamber, then, 
being out of the question, the new Parliament must take the form 
of a House of Commons with limited functions. It would be idle 
to speculate upon what the precise dimensions of these functions 
might be; but some imperial supervision, some controlling power, 
some right of veto, would be reserved to the Parliament of 
England, to be exercised in the event of the petty chamber out- 
stepping its prescribed bounds. It would, doubtless, be sought to 
draw the boundary line at what are called Imperial matters. 

This looks simple enough upon paper, but it is just in the exercise 
of this Imperial control that the inevitable friction would arise, 
and it is in this very friction that the Separatists know they would 
find their most powerful weapon. ‘To those of the community who 
are daily taught to expect magical and impossible results from the 
establishment of a Parliament in College Green, it would then be 
in their power to say, ‘‘This Home Rule is a sham, you are really 
under the tyranny of the English Parliament more than ever. It 
will place its veto upon any measure we pass for the good of the 
country, and you must support us in our endeavours to throw off 
this baleful Imperial control.” Then would be exerted the pressure 
of reiterated representations from the Irish Parliament, resignations 
of the Ministry, monster meetings in the country, and all the 
forces of agitation which the National leaders can command so well. 

Would an English Government with Radical proclivities be proof 
against the demand? Would they not rather concede what would 
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be, after all, but an expansion of principles already granted? Is it 
not, in a word, to be apprehended that the friction between the 
two Parliaments would be allowed to sever link after link of the 
chain binding the two countries together, until England’s diffi- 
culties, or extremity, as the phrase goes, gave the long wished for 
opportunity for destroying the last link of all. It is easy to grant 
a modified measure of Home Rule; the expansion of the principle 
once granted is easy, nay, inevitable—sed revocare gradus! This, 
indeed is of the nature of a political impossibility. 

The real question to be thought of is not what you are inclined 
to give, but what will infallibly be taken, if you yield at all. 

It may be that some will say, ‘“‘ This picture you have drawn is 
mere unwarranted speculation—an alarmist’s dream. The limited 
measure of Home Rule we think of would be granted as a final 
concession for the purpose of rendering Ireland loyal and con- 
tented.” To such I would submit the following considerations : 
Does any thinking man suppose that a politician such as 
Mr. Davitt would consent, after a quiet protest, to give his 
approval to the Home Rule cause, to cease for the time from 
his violent oratory, to retire, in short, into comparative obscurity, 
if he thought such a measure as Englishmen would at present 
entertain with respect to Home Rule would be final? Recollect, 
Mr. Davitt is a man who has a power of swaying the masses 
in Ireland, possessed by no other among the Land League orators, 
not excepting Mr. Parnell himself. He is the father of the 
agitation which, up to the present, has been so successful, and 
has himself suffered in the cause of Irish disaffection. Therefore 
his attitude, and that of those who think and act with him in the 
present crisis, is very significant; and what it signifies is, that 
Mr. Davitt knows any measure of Home Rule which can be 
extracted from an English Government will compensate him for 
his present inactivity, by giving a freer scope for his action in 
the future. For this reason, and with commendable sagacity, he 
refrains from doing anything to incense the minds of English- 
men just at present. But Mr. Davitt would no more admit that 
his national aspirations would be satisfied by such a measure of 
Home Rule as the Imperial Parliament might conceivably grant, 
than that the Land Bill of 1870 was an adequate settlement of the 
land question. 

It is probable that those Englishmen who seem to imagine that 
by granting Home Rule they will promote loyalty in Ireland, like 
Sir William Harcourt, ‘never read an Irish newspaper.” But if 
this be so, they approach the consideration of the Irish question 
with the disadvantage of deliberately ignoring one of the most 
potent influences which operates upon the masses in Ireland. 
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There exists in Ireland what is called the National Press—national 
in this connection may be translated anti-English—consisting of 
Irish and Irish-American journals. These journals (they are 
mainly weekly publications) are, as a rule, notably in the case of 
United Ireland, conducted with very considerable ability. Their 
whole object is to present England and everything English to their 
readers in the most hateful and hideous colours. There is scarcely 
an act of the Government at home which is not distorted and 
misrepresented so as to seem a deliberate and malignant insult to 
Ireland. There is never a prospect, however remote, of a compli- 
cation with foreign powers, or a mishap to English arms abroad, 
that they do not gloat and exult over. That “Ireland shall be 
independent,” that she shall “ take her place among the nations of 
the world,” having shaken off the “‘ accursed yoke of England,” 
this is their avowed object. 

Now, it must be remembered that these journals have an 
immense circulation in Ireland; in three of the provinces they 
constitute almost the sole political and literary food with which the 
masses of the people are supplied. As an illustration of the 
general spirit of this Press, let me give a short quotation from a 
recent number of United Ireland, which lies before me :— 

The proceedings which we chronicle elsewhere from the pen of a trusted corre- 
spondent will make the reader start with passionate indignation at every sentence to 
think that such things can have happened in “ Rebel Cork.” 

These outrageous ‘ proceedings” were neither more nor less 
than the cordial greeting with which the loyalists of Cork received 
the National Anthem at the close of the Exhibition. 

Is it probable that by conceding a limited measure of Home 
Rule you will appease the spirit of this seditious Press? Is it for 
the birth of this puny measure that these mountains of misrepre- 
sentation and invective are in labour? Is this what is understood 
by “ Ireland taking her place among the nations of the world” ? 
Everybody knows to the contrary, and everybody knows that this 
Press is supporting the advocates of Home Rule. If its own teaching, 
therefore, means anything, it is that any instalment of Home Rule 
will be welcomed as a means towards national independence. 
The influence of the national journals upon the masses is beyond 
doubt real, and, if they are serious in the object they propose, the 
conclusion is irresistible, that in the event of Home Rule being 
granted they will use that influence with renewed vigour in the 
promotion not of loyalty but of disaffection, since it is by the 
ultimate and final triumph of disloyalty alone that this object, 
‘National Independence,” can be gained. Then, also, with 
respect to that greater Ireland beyond the Atlantic to which the 
agitators are so fond of appealing. The Irish-Americans, at least, 
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have never even temporarily disguised their bitter and relentless 
hostility to England, and their determination by fair means or 
foul to sever her connection with the “old country.” Yet these 
same Irish-Americans have, as a body, supported Mr. Parnell 
throughout the agitation, and do still support him with their 
influence and with hard cash. Does anyone believe that there is 
no implied compact between this Irish people abroad and the 
agitators at home, or that they are expending their energies and 
dollars to bring about, as a final result, a limited scheme of Home 
Government which shall have the effect of securing the union with 
fresh bonds of loyalty? Englishmen may depend upon it, the 
ardent politicians of the Land League aspire to something beyond 
conducting the deliberations of a mere central county board! 
There are more things in the mind of Mr. Parnell and his political 
disciples than are dreamt of by those philosophers who would rid 
themselves of the Irish difficulty by an off-hand grant of this 
“measure of Home Rule.” 

My position, then, up to the present is this :—By conceding any 
measure of Home Rule you simply strengthen that threefold com- 
bination which, if any inference may be drawn from plain language 
and plain deeds, has for its end separation; you strengthen 
the Parnellites at home, the Irish-Americans abroad, and the 
National Press. Knowing their real object, whose attainment, 
you declare, can never be permitted, you take the very first step 
which they request, and fondly imagining you will be allowed to 
stop there, wait in placid expectation of some miraculous develop- 
ment of gratitude and loyalty. Gratitude, indeed, there will be, 
but not to you. There is no greater fallacy than to suppose that 
the disaffected Irish will ever be grateful to England for concessions, 
which they know full well have either been wrung from what they 
choose to consider a hostile Parliament, or granted for the purpose 
of “ squaring the Irish vote.” I have no intention of entering into 
the ignominious history of England’s recent policy of concession to 
seditious agitation ; but now that another step in the same direction 
would almost appear to be in contemplation, one cannot help asking, 
What have you gained hitherto by yielding? Has the enormous 
bribe to the tenant farmers, by which nearly a third of the property 
of the landlords has been transferred into their pockets, been 
productive of gratitude? It has not even operated as a temporary 
sop; and the Liberal Government, from whose hands this 
tremendous gift was received, is at the present moment detested 
and execrated in Ireland, as no government, Liberal or Conservative, 
has been during the memory of living man. It is surely a fact 
worth considering, that the great measures which were to have 
obtained the undying gratitude of the Irish people, have resulted 
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in the necessity of placing the country under something little short 
of a system of military law! As Mr. Healy says, “‘It is war 
between the two countries as much as ever, and none the less war 
because the Irish are not in a condition to use physical weapons.” 
The Irish people are not ungrateful for the Land Bill, but they are 
sagacious enough to know out of whose pockets the money came, 
and whom to thank for getting it; and among others they are 
grateful to Mr. Healy, and accordingly return him to Parliament 
for Monaghan, and present him with a purse of gold. 

If Home Rule be granted, it will be received with the natural 
exultation consequent upon a hard-won victory in the ‘ war with 
the enemy.” But with regard to gratitude to the English, you will 
receive the same measure of gratitude that you received from the 
Boers when they made their own terms after Majuba Hill! Then, 
as to loyalty. The Irish masses have been taught for centuries to 
hate you: is there no other method of gaining their good-will in all 
your political pharmacopeia, than to let them now begin to feel 
that they can overcome you ? 

But there is yet another element to be dealt with by those who 
imagine they can solve the Irish problem by granting Home Rule, 
namely, the loyal portion of the inhabitants. ‘‘ Two-thirds of the 
people hate you,” says Mr. Healy, “‘ and the other part despises you.” 
I shall not discuss the correctness of the former clause of this 
proposition. Mr. Healy is a better authority upon the matter than 
I should be; but he is wrong in respect of the latter. The loyalists 
of Ireland have not as yet been taught to despise England. 
Whatever their sentiments may be regarding the treatment they 
have received from the present Liberal Government, the loyalists 
in Ulster, and throughout Ireland generally, are true to the Crown 
and Constitution, determined so far as in them lies to uphold the 
Union, and to remain a real integral portion of the empire, of which 
they still esteem themselves fortunate to be members. England 
may now abandon them to their fate; by the use of the vast 
machinery at her command, she may do that which the forces of 
disaffection could never accomplish unaided, and forcibly annex 
them to that party whose leaders her own statesmen declare to be 
**steeped to the lips in treason ”—the loyal to the disloyal! But 
as surely as she does this, so surely will she earn the undying 
contempt of every loyalist in Ireland, a sentiment respecting which 
there is always the danger that it may deepen into hatred. 

The loyalists of Ireland do not consist only of landlords. These 
are, indeed, a section of the loyal community, and have of late been 
subjected to a course of treatment which, if persisted in, bids fair to 
annihilate the class and drive the individuals out of the country ; 
but the rest of the great mass of the educated classes, the leading 
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business men in places such as Belfast, Cork, or Derry, together 
with a large proportion of the Ulster tenant-farmers, and the whole 
Protestant and Orange party in the land, these must remain in the 
country, and will remain loyal if you do not render loyalty 
impossible for them. 

In the event of the establishment of Home Rule, what is the 
future lying before these clssses? They must either be content to 
be represented by a permanent and oppressed minority, in a hostile 
and avowedly disloyal assembly; or, throwing their loyalty to the 
winds, cast their lot with the majority of the people who, as 
Mr. Healy says, hate you. Irish loyalists know well enough the 
amount of toloration which in an Irish Parliament would be ex- 
tended to the representatives of what your Nationalist, with all the 
expletives at his command, is accustomed to denounce as “‘ West 
Britonism.” What right has England to suppose that the former 
of the above alternatives will be adopted, and to expect that men 
will adhere to principles, the profession of which not only can bring 
them no advantage, but actually entails upon them perpetual and 
increasing disabilities and penalties ? 

Loyalty has seen much of ‘ neglect’s cold shade” in Ireland of 
late, yet through evil report and good it has flourished ; because 
loyal men, undismayed by present discouragements and dangers at 
home, always look for support and for the ultimate vindication of 
their principles to the great court of the empire to which they 
belong ; so it will continue to flourish so long as any motive 
remains. But there are conditions under which even this sturdy 
plant must die. I do not, of course, mean to say that the immediate 
effect of granting Home Rule, would be to drive the loyalists into 
the National camp; but that, once granted, from the gradual and 
inevitable expansion of its principles this result is to be appre- 
hended, and I do mean to say that loyalty will not continue to 
exist upon an historical reminiscence. 

In Ulster, the first result of the passing of such a measure would 
very conceivably be an organized rising, and consequent bloodshed ; 
men have frequently resorted to physical resistance under slighter 
provocation than, under these circumstances, would be offered to the 
Ulster loyalists and Orangemen. The visit of Sir Stafford North- 
cote to the northern province has at least demonstrated that there 
is a powerful party in Ulster which looks with abhorrence upon 
the dissolution of the Union, and is determined and prepared to 
resist it to the uttermost. 

The Radical press in England is very angry with the Orangemen 
and Constitutionalists for this unseemly exhibition of loyalty, 
almost as angry as was United Ireland with the people in Cork 
who cheered the National Anthem. We hear much of a “ revival 
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of sectarian hatred,” a “ stirring up of Protestant bigotry,” and the 
like. That there may be bigotry among a certain section of the 
Orangemen is probable enough, but it does occur to ordinary minds 
that it scarcely lies in the mouths of Englishmen to revile them for 
devotion to those principles which, until lately, it has been thought 
treasonable to repudiate. It would seem that the loyalists are not 
only to allow themselves to be surrendered without a murmur into 
the hands of their enemies, but also to remain constant in their 
devotion to those who so surrender them. I am afraid poor human 
nature in Ulster is scarcely capable of soaring to so sublime a pitch! 
Of course, once Home Rule is conceded, the suppression of such a 
rising as I have spoken of would only be a matter of time. It may 
not be altogether an extravagant flight of fancy, to imagine that 
some of us may live to read in our newspapers of how British 
troops have been successfully employed in maintaining the integrity 
of the new constitution, by forcing the loyalists of Ulster into 
subjection to the Nationalist Parliament in Dublin. To certain 
Radical politicians the narrative might be grateful enough ; but do 
loyal Englishmen like the prospect ? 

While, however, I would in no way seek to minimize the signi- 
ficance of the late loyal demonstration in Ulster, I must again 
accentuate the fact that it lies mainly with the English constituencies 
themselves to decide this great Imperial question. I observe, in an 
article in a recent number of the Saturday Review, speaking of 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s visit, the writer says: ‘If there were a 
General Election next week, the Ulster vote would probably be 
solid, or very nearly so, for the Tory ticket.” In my humble 
opinion the reviewer has entirely misapprehended the situation. 
If there were an election next week, I do not believe it would result 
in any large gain to the Constitutional Party. Some gain there 
probably would be, but nothing of the nature he seems to expect, 
and it is well that Englishmen who desire to maintain the Constitu- 
tion, should not be induced to expect reinforcements from a 
quarter in which they are likely to be disappointed. 

Now it would be quite erroneous to say that the majority of 
farmers possessing votes in Ulster are not opposed to Home Rule. 
If an election could be decided upon this issue, pure and unem- 
barrassed, I believe the overwhelming majority would pronounce 
against it; but the fact remains that at present, with the Land 
Bill and its prospective amendments in the air, they simply refuse 
to entertain the question, or any other, save only the land question.* 


* Tam here speaking of a majority of Ulster farmers, not an overwhelming majority ; 
I need hardly point out that a great body of these men do recognise the vital and 
imminent importance of supporting the Constitution by their votes, as witnessed by the 
large numbers of tenant-farmers polled by Mr. Monroe in Monaghan, and the large 
minorities obtained by unsuccessful Conservative candidates throughout the province. 
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~“ Here’s more attractive metal,” is their invariable reply, mental 
if not oral, to those who would divert their attention from their 
Ulster holdings to matters of Imperial importance; and with 
respect to Home Rule, “ Well, we will hear thee again on this 
matter.” The danger in Ulster at present is, that the tenant 
farmers, looking only to their immediate pecuniary advantages 
and closing their eyes to the possible ultimate results of their 
action, will support the Nationalists as the party most likely to 
-obtain for them the largest further instalment of the landlord’s 
property. 

This mental attitude of the Northern farmer, as everybody con- 
versant with the politics of Ulster knows, is the real explanation 
of the Monaghan Election. Mr. Healy said very little about Home 
Rule in Monaghan, but a vast deal about the land, and when 
Conservative orators in Ulster denounce the Government for 
yielding to seditious agitation, they are putting the argument in a 
form instantly apprehended by the tenant farmer that it is Mr. 
Parnell and his party alone they have to thank for the Land Bill. 
The conclusion is perfectly true, but its recognition by the tenant 
farmers, though it may, as Mr. Sexton anticipates, annihilate 
Liberalism in Ulster, will as certainly bring an increase of power 
to the National Party. The truth of this proposition under present 
conditions is scarcely doubtful. In the event of a reduction in the 
franchise it can admit of no doubt at all. 

To speak plainly, the representatives of the cause of loyalty in 
Ireland must for some time be in a comparatively small minority, 
and if this fact is to constitute a reason—I do not say for abandon- 
ing them, for then they might hope to be able to take care of them- 
selves—but for compelling their subservience to the disloyal 
majority, I do not know that it can be met. But will Englishmen 
accept this argument ? 

It is futile to suppose that the effects of the demoralizing policy 
hitherto pursued, of always yielding to seditious agitation, can be 
counteracted in a day. From this policy it flows as a natural 
consequence that the party which has made this agitation success- 
ful should for a time be in the ascendant, but it does not and ought 
not to follow that it is always to be so. There are now two Irish 
measures in prospect upon the Liberal programme, Local Govern- 
ment reform, and the reduction of the Franchise. That the passing 
of these in any form will increase the power of the National Party 
to some extent it would be folly to deny, but they are both measures 
which do not of necessity touch the first principles of the Constitu- 
tion. They may make it more difficult to refuse, but they in no way 
involve the concession of, Home Rule. And here it is that the 
English constituencies at the next election can, if they choose, 
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make a stand, and here it must be made if England is to keep 
Ireland. 

They can show unmistakably that in no form whatever will 
they entertain the question of a separate Parliament; that they 
will no longer submit to coercion at the hands of what, in this case, 
may with propriety be termed a disloyal and seditious minority ; 
and that they have decided, once and for all, that what*I may call 
the homeopathic treatment of disloyalty—by which it has appa- 
rently been sought to cure the disease, by permitting both speakers 
and journalists to pour their unrestrained floods of seditious oratory 
and literature into the ears of an already sufficiently disaffected 
people—has failed, and will no longer be suffered. If England 
will once treat the Irish as rational men, and show them that she 
is in earnest, she will ultimately be listened to and obeyed. It is 
surely time to have done with the detestable jargon which describes 
Irishmen as a ‘‘hot-headed, impulsive race,” ‘‘ easily led,” little 
better than children. Look at the land agitation, as conducted by 
Irishmen under the leadership of men who do not treat them as 
children. What are the characteristics of the movement? Cool 
calculation, persistent and determined co-operation, prompt 
obedience to the direct instruction of the leaders, and ready 
apprehension of their insinuations. The agitation was utterly un- 
scrupulous, merciless, bloodthirsty, what you will. It was, at least, 
eminently practical, and reasonable, too, from a low practical 
standpoint. 

Before you can expect Irishmen to be loyal you must show them 
that in practice it is not advantageous to be disloyal. England is 
capable of showing this, and Irishmen are quite capable of appre- 
hending the lesson. Once they thoroughly understand it, they will 
become loyal, for, in spite of all said to the contrary, they are a 
practical people enough, but they have never been allowed the 
opportunity of understanding this! There will, of course, be much 
to unlearn ; and the task of inspiring loyalty amongst a people, in 
the theatres of whose capital no orchestra would venture to play the 
National Anthem, will be neither short nor easy. 

But there are only two alternatives. Events will not remain 
stationary. It must be a new departure, or progression along the 
old lines; and that means the loss of Ireland. 

I have not space, nor is it within the scope of this article, to 
speculate upon the possible results to England of total separation. 
There may be Englishmen, for anything I know, who, either from 
deliberate conviction, or in the petulance of irritation and disgust 
at the apparent hopelessness of establishing cordial relations 
between the two countries, have arrived at the conclusion that for 
England, at all events, it would be advantageous to relieve herself 
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of the burden of governing Ireland, and who can contemplate with 
equanimity the prospect of a hostile Ireland in the hands of hostile 
Irishmen in the day of England’s extremity. To these, if such 
there be, I do not address myself. 

My object has been, writing as an Irish loyalist, to place before 
those who, with myself, do recognise the supreme importance of 
England keeping Ireland, the alternatives between which they have 
to choose at the present crisis. I have sought to show that, by 
establishing a separate Parliament, however limited its functions, 
you place in the hands of your avowed enemies, the Separatists, 
the very weapon for which they ask, and whose employment sub- 
sequently against yourselves you will be unable to control; and 
that by so doing you strengthen the power of your foes, while you 
incur not only the disgrace of having deserted your friends, but the 
consequences of their alienation. I have endeavoured to estimate 
as impartially as I could the strength of the forces that must be 
met, and to show that the counteracting power must be sought 
mainly in the firmness and determination of Englishmen them- 
selves. 

If they decide to make this further concession, they do it with 
their eyes open, without even the poor excuse that it is a step taken 
in the dark. The whole miserable history of surrender for the last 
five years warns them with a trumpet tongue that if a new 
departure be not made Ireland will be lost. If any further 
evidence of this were wanted, it is forthcoming, as these lines are 
passing from my hands, in the outspoken and defiant speech of 
Mr. Parnell at Dublin when receiving the National Tribute, and 
in the open disloyalty that characterized all the proceedings 
and circumstances of that occasion. 

England has the power to keep Ireland if she will. Sheis still, if 
she will but recognise the fact and act upon it, immeasurably stronger 
than her enemies. The words of old Hooker are as true to-day as 
when he wrote them, more than three hundred years ago: ‘‘ The 
best things have been overthrown, not so much by puissance and 
might of adversaries, as through defect in council in those that 
should have upheld and defended the same.” 


J. T. C. Humpnreys. 
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Il. 
AN UNTRIED REMEDY FOR IRISH GRIEVANCES. 


Amone the literary effusions which have appeared during the 
recent crisis in the affairs of Ireland, there is one which, under 
the title of The Battle of the Moy, recounts the coming events 
of a yet more stirring period than that through which we have 
recently passed. It records a struggle, a victory, and the after 
consequences. It is these fruits of the struggle, as recorded by 
the author whom I now quote, and about which I have something 
to say: 


An era of prosperity dawned ; all industries resumed their functions: railroad lines 
quadrupled in extent ; villages grew into towns and towns into cities; manufactories were 
built and placed in working order ; mines were opened, and astonished their operators by 
the yield of the precious metals ; and the numerous seaports, bays, rivers, and inlets were 
crowded with peaceful fleets engaged in busy commerce. The agricultural population 
tilled the ground to the best advantage, no longer relying on the solitary product of 
potatoes, but planting a succession of everything congenial to the soil, under the axgis 
of a protecting Government. And soon the wilderness began to bloom; wan children 
became sturdy, bright-eyed, and rosy under the influence of abundance; the peasant 
no longer a poor, pale, dejected scarecrow, now comfortably clad, whistled gleefully 
as with his team of well-conditioned horses he ploughed his native hill-side ; his wife, no 
longer gaunt, sorrowful, and bare-footed, now milked her own cows, made her own 
butter and cheese, tended her lambs and calves, and fed her feathered broods. In 
brief, the vacant stare of hopeless desolation and despair vanished before the bright 
smile and magic wand of the Goddess of Liberty. 

This pleasant picture of the future of Irish life was to be the 
sequel of a sanguinary struggle, in which an army of 80,000 Irish 
volunteers, assisted by a German force of 10,000, encountered and 
vanquished in bloody fray an almost equal force of British troops. 
The total loss in killed and wounded was 28 general officers, 
1,286 commissioned officers, 52,708 rank and file, the heaviest loss 
naturally falling on the defeated British troops. Further fights 
are recorded, and much movement of troops, by which a large 
extent of country must have been devastated. The result, how- 
ever, was the re-conquest of Ireland by her own people, the 
declaration of independence, and the proclamation of the Irish 
Republic. These events are placed in the year 1894, and the 
happy picture of prosperity drawn in the foregoing quotation was 
the rapid consequence of all this destruction and bloodshed. 

In the second year of her independence, gazing upon the spectacle of the “ beautiful 


isle of the sea” tried by fire and regenerated, all the progressive nations of the 


earth welcomed with outstretched arms their new sister to her rightful place among 
them. 


Now, it has occurred to me that it would be well if patriotic 
Irishmen, who provide such dangerous literary provender for their 
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excitable countrymen as The Battle of the Moy, would consider 
whether the results which are here pourtrayed may not be attain- 
able by means of a less sanguinary nature; whether, in fact, as 
with Charles Lamb’s Chinese, it may not be possible to obtain 
“roast pork” without ‘‘ burning down the village.” 

It may also be well for us in England to consider whether the 
means which, under various administrations, have been adopted 
for pacifying Ireland are the right ones, or whether there may not 
be some simple remedy hitherto overlooked, or, if not overlooked, 
reckoned too humble, or too weak, to have a tranquillising effect 
upon the country. 

The measures hitherto adopted have failed to remove the hatred 
which the Irish people entertain for England. The response 
which attends the appeals of Mr. Parnell and his colleagues at 
Parliamentary elections, shows that recent legislation has done 
no more than whet the appetite of those who think that further 
concessions may be wrung by continued agitation. To suppose 
that this hatred is universal, or so deep-seated as to be irre- 
movable, is, I believe, an error; but I fear that, unless another 
and a better policy of pacification be speedily resorted to by the 
English Government, as a voluntary act of justice to Ireland, 
and not as a measure forced from it unwillingly by the National 
Party, the hatred for England will become ineradicable, and the 
reign of coercion will have to be made permanent, or the pro- 
gramme of the National Party be adopted. Hither of these 
consequences would be deplorable, but, I believe, by timely 
measures both may be averted. 

The discontent of the Irish people arises from poverty, from a 
sense of injustice, and from want of employment. This discontent, 
whilst it remains, is readily worked upon by agitation. If the 
causes were removed, the discontent would dissolve, and the pre- 
text for agitation would cease to exist. How, then, are the causes 
to be removed? There is but one answer. By the development 
of Irish industries other than agriculture, and by the preparation 
of the people for industrial pursuits. 

I know that this idea is scoffed at by many. Newspaper corre- 
spondents say, ‘‘Where are Irish industries? they do not exist.” 
I would ask these gentlemen to refer to past history, and to explain 
how it is that Ireland, in former ages, excelled in the arts and in 
manufactures, and that many industries have existed in Ireland up to 
recent times, which are now extinct. Why are they extinct? First, 
because of the by-gone legislation of England, which stamped out 
various trades in Ireland for selfish motives; next, inadvertently, 
by the action of free imports of foreign manufactures, which, with- 
out contributing to the taxation of this country, are admitted to 
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unrestricted competition with the heavily-taxed manufactures of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The result of this system has been a 
keenness of competition, and a reduction of profit, which have 
subjected those industries in Ireland which had survived the 
unwise legislation of our ancestors to a lingering but certain decay. 
The agitation of the last few years has been the crowning 
mischief. The traveller in Ireland (Ulster excepted) now looks in 
vain for the old industries and manufactures of the country. 
Instead of thriving businesses which once existed, he sees ware- 
houses, mills, and factories silent or in ruins; mines of valuable 
metals, and quarries of rare and beautiful marble, neglected ; and 
water power which was formerly employed for manufacturing 
purposes, running everywhere to waste. My contention briefly is 
this : 

1st. That England in by-gone times destroyed certain productive 
industries in Ireland for political or selfish ends, and that the effects 
of England’s policy towards Irish industries still continue. 

2nd. That a restoration of industries (other than agriculture) 
would remove the chief causes of discontent in Ireland. 

3rd. That a measure of judicious assistance to Ireland in the 
development of her industries, and in the preparation of her 
people for industrial pursuits, is an act of justice which England 
ought to grant. 

With regard to my first contention. The student of Irish 
history will readily call to mind the enactments which were passed 
by English Governments during the seventeenth century, either 
in retaliation for political disturbance, for the gratification of 
royal whims, or to satisfy the selfish demands of English manu- 
facturers. 

The Earl of Strafford (1636) regarded Ireland as a conquered 
kingdom, which could be dealt with as caprice or policy might 
dictate. He discouraged the growing trade in wool, and put 
restrictions upon its manufacture, on the ground that, woollen cloth 
being a necessity for the clothing of Irishmen and women in their 
humid climate, they would become more attached to England if 
they were entirely dependent upon her for their clothing. Whilst 
with one hand he destroyed the trade in wool, with the other he 
encouraged that in linen, which did not interfere with British 
manufactures. 

In 1663 a complaint was made in Parliament that the agri- 
cultural interests of England were sacrificed to those of Ireland, 
that the importation of live stock from Ireland depressed prices in 
England, and that English farmers were no longer able to pay their 
rents. The result was an Act to prohibit the importation of Irish 
cattle into England. The prohibition was afterwards extended to 
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dead meat. The House of Lords withstood this measure on behalf 
of the rights of the people of both countries, but they eventually 
yielded to the mandate of the King (Charles II.), and the obnoxious 
Act was passed.* 

By these measures both the agricultural and manufacturing 
population of Ireland were reduced to dire distress; which was 
somewhat alleviated during the short period of Ormond’s Lord 
Lieutenancy (1667 and 1668). 

During the eighteenth century a fitful policy was pursued by 
England. At times encouragement was given to certain industries, 
whilst at others the most galling restrictions were imposed. In 
1778 the depressed state of Irish trade and the miserable con- 
dition of the people were brought before both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, “‘ but eloquence and entreaty were alike in vain. Though 
compelled at last to listen to the truth, the English Parliament did 
not act upon it.”” Heavy duties still remained upon the exports 
of Irish cattle, and onerous restrictions on manufactures and 
commerce. 

These continued changes of policy must have produced a most 
depressing effect upon the Irish people. It was impossible for 
enterprise to grow, or for capital to be invested in trade under 
such circumstances. The export trade to England had been 
almost interdicted, direct trade to foreign countries was stopped, 
and every device of prohibitory duties was resorted to in order 
to enrich England and impoverish Ireland.+ 

Since the union in 1800 the failure of Irish industries cannot be 
attributed to any wilfully selfish policy on the part of England, or 
of the trading classes. That event removed the anomalous con- 
dition of the relations of the two countries which had previously 
existed, and which may be alleged as the reason why Ireland was 
treated rather as a hostile or foreign country than as a sister 
kingdom. But it is evident that some cause has operated against 
the development in Ireland of those industries which her geogra- 
phical advantages, and the natural products which she possesses, 
would warrant us in expecting on the removal of penal laws and 
arbitrary restrictions. 

Harassed by former misgovernment, her commerce and manu- 
factures ruined, her seaports in decay, her shipping swept from the 
seas by unfair restrictions, her mines unworked, her quarries 
neglected, her people poor, crushed, ignorant, it needed more than 
equality of position to enable her to compete with her rich and 
powerful sister in the race of commercial activity, and to take her 
part in the manufacturing development and the agricultural 

* Lingard, Hist. of England, vol. xi. p. 305. 
t Erskine May, Const. Hist. of England, vol. iii. p. 306. 
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improvement which have marked the nineteenth century. What. 
Ireland required was a system of industrial education, and of 
paternal assistance in the development of trade, such as have been 
found absolutely necessary in the small and similarly feeble king- 
doms of Europe. The want of this tutelage has caused her to 
remain enfeebled. Her physical system has not the vitality which 
is required to originate new paths of commercial development ; and 
for want of a beginning there has been no progress. The system of 
free imports, which brought temporary prosperity to England, has 
yielded few if any advantages to Irish trade. On the contrary, the 
unrestricted competition with all the world has helped to snuff 
out the few remaining industries which survived the misgovernment 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, or which sprang into. 
existence after the union was accomplished. 

I have asserted that the discontent of the Irish people arises 
from poverty, from a sense of injustice, and from want of employ- 
ment; and that this discontent could be removed by a restoration 
of industries other than agriculture. I am aware that these 
assertions are not easy of distinct proof; but conversation with 
the working-classes in Ireland, and with those who have carefully 
studied the phases of Irish discontent and disturbance, lead me to. 
the conclusion that they are correct. I received a short time ago, 
from a highly-skilled and intelligent workman in the west of Ireland, 
a letter on the subject, from which I append an extract. The 
words come from the heart of an Irish patriot, and are stronger 
than any arguments which I can employ to prove my assertions 
on this head. He says :— 


Iam a true Celt who has learned to hate England much, and love Ireland dearly ; 
but I could not carry my animosity beyond the grave of English misrule in Ireland. 
That day must be surely coming; for in my humble opinion there is more common 
sense, more of a true remedy for Irish ills, greater hope for the pacification of all 
classes in this country in your schemes [for the revival of industries], than in all that 
has come to my notice since I learned to read the newspapers. 

We now come to my third proposition, which contains the pith 
of the whole, viz.: That a measure of judicious assistance to 
Ireland in the development of her industries, and in the preparation 
of the Irish people for industrial pursuits, is an act of justice which 
England ought to grant. 

It requires few words to prove that if an injury has been caused 
by former legislation, and if the results of that injury still continue, 
and if there is a reasonable probability that these results can be 

remedied without injustice to any, that neither trouble nor 
reasonable cost should be spared to provide the remedy. 

Fortunately the cure which I would recommend for Ireland’s 


ills is not far to seek, nor need it necessarily be extravagantly 
costly. 
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It consists of two parts, which, however, are so closely con- 
nected that it is not easy to draw the line of separation between 
them. 

1st. Industrial Education. 

2nd. Development of Industries. 

With regard to the first ; anyone who takes the trouble to read 
with care the unpretentious Blue Books which contain the annual 
results of the working of the reformatories and industrial schools 
of Ireland, will discover that there exists already in that country a 
well-ordered system of industrial teaching, which is working great 
results among the lowest class of the Irish poor—the criminals 
and the totally destitute. If, after reading the report, a visit is 
paid to some of the schools, say to Artane, to Blackrock, or to 
Merrion, in Dublin, or, indeed, to any of the seventy-two schools 
scattered over Ireland which are included in the report, it will be 
found that the system which has attained such great success is 
worked upon the lines of sound principles of common sense, and that 
it is eminently practical in its measures and successful in its results. 
Devoted men and women will be seen giving their life’s work to 
the reclamation of crime and the relief of destitution, whilst high 
culture and moral excellence are exercising a humanizing influence 
upon the degraded. Usefulness and skill in various trades, in 
agriculture, and in general daily avocations are imparted, and the 
child, rescued from prison or from the street at eight or ten years 
of age, is returned to the world at sixteen a well-trained 
mechanic or labourer; or, if a girl, is ready to enter upon the 
duties of farm or domestic service, or other suitable employment. 

This department now affords instruction and industrial training 
to 7,000 boys and girls; but what are we to say of those other 
destitute waifs who, receiving no education whatever, are left to 
rot and fester body and mind in the towns and villages, or who are 
consigned to the unproductive idleness of those cesspools of 
poverty—the workhouses of Ireland ? 

These industrial schools are founded upon a system of volun- 
taryism, assisted by grants from the Treasury and from the Grand 
Jury Cess. Many of the managers are willing to extend the 
area of their institutions; surely, then, the State and the local 
authorities should assist in such an extension of the system as 
would include all the really destitute, and take the children away 
from the workhouses to the industrial schools. The money would 
be well spent and would eventually prove to be a profitable 
outlay. 

If we suppose the utterly destitute to be thus provided for ; we 
have next to consider how we are to bring within the reach of 
industrial training the children who, though not absolutely desti- 
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tute, are on the verge of destitution, and receive little or no 
education. 

**Do you go to school?” I said toa bright boy in Connemara. 
“Sometimes,” he said, ‘‘ when father will let me go.” ‘‘ Would you 
like to go regularly?” ‘‘ Yes; but I have to tend the cow or 
work at home.” 

Now this boy was living within a few yards of a quarry of green 
marble, where great blocks of the precious material were lying 
ready to be carted away, but no hand was employed upon them. 

This case is but a sample of thousands. So long as ignorant 
parents can choose between education and work for their children, 
they will “‘ go for”? work. The inference is, that elementary educa- 
tion in Ireland should be made compulsory, but if this be done 
and the poverty-stricken parents are deprived of the benefit of the 
children’s work, the education must be of a wage-earning descrip- 
tion; the instruction imparted must apply to the hand as well 
as to the brain, and for this class it must be free or nearly so. 

There are a large number of excellent school-houses in Ireland 
for elementary instruction, but there is room for great improve- 
ment in many of those in the poorer districts of the country. The 
scholastic teaching is good, but it lacks the industrial quality 
which gives wage-earning power. If elementary education be 
made compulsory, justice demands that connected with it there 
shall be a practical and useful system of industrial training. I 
would also urge upon the national board the consideration 
whether the school-houses may not be used for evening classes as 
well as for day schools, and that subjects having a direct bearing 
on industries should be taught there by qualified instructors. 

It will be argued by some, that I am now pleading for an 
advantage for Ireland which England and Scotland do not enjoy. 
To this I reply that the state of society and of trade in Ireland 
demand more active measures in the supply of early industrial 
training than are necessary on this side of the Channel,* and I 
repeat what I have already stated, that until {Irish industries have 
been rescued from the position in which, by legislation and other 
causes, they have been placed, Ireland requires something more 
than equality of treatment. 

So far as the educational part of the subject is concerned, my 
recommendation is— 

1st. An extension of the present certified Industrial Schools, on 


the existing basis, so as to bring all the really destitute within their 
care. 


* How necessary more advanced measures are in England as regards technical 


training I have shown in a former publication. (Lecture on Technical Education. 
W. H. Allen & Co.). 
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2nd. Elementary education to be made compulsory, and that day- 
schools, on a mixed scholastic and industrial system, be introduced 
in places where they may be required. (The scholastic standard, 
which is high at present, would necessarily have to be lowered in 
these schools.) 

3rd. Evening classes to be held in the existing school-rooms, or 
other buildings (as circumstances may suggest), the course of 
instruction being similar to that followed in the progressive schools 
which exist and flourish in many parts of Germany. 

4th. The establishment of central seminaries, for training 
teachers in industrial requirements.* 

In approaching the second part of my subject, viz. the develop- 
ment of industries, I have a more difficult problem to solve ; but it 
is one which must be considered and dealt with along with the 
educational. 

The method of actual operation is not to be found in England. 
When the question is put to me, ‘‘ How do you propose to effect a 
revival of industries in Ireland?” my answer is, “‘ Let us seek for 
examples of what has been successfully done in other countries, 
and let us apply the principles there adopted to Ireland, with such 
modifications as the special circumstances of the country may 
suggest.” 

The kingdom of Wurtemberg possesses a system of industrial 
training and of paternal encouragement to trade, which might 
with advantage be applied to Ireland. We already find in existence 
two organizations by which the educational part of the question 
can be assisted to attain the extended form which I have sketched 
out—The National Board, which, under the sound guidance of Sir 
Patrick J. Keenan, directs the elementary education of Ireland, 
and The Department for Reformatories and Industrial Schools, 
which owes to the untiring devotion, the firm guidance, and the 
mature intelligence of Sir John Lentaigne, the marked success 
which it has attained. 

In addition to these, a new department would be required, the 
special duty of which would be the development of the natural 
resources of the country and the encouragement of trade. This 
department would answer to the ‘‘ Central Stelle,” in Stuttgardt. 
It would be closely connected with the two existing departments, 
which would co-operate with it in the special educational work 
which would come within its province. To give an idea of its 


* It appears to me that such teachers could be found from among scholars who have 
passed through the existing industrial schools, and who have become skilled artizans 
or clever draughtsmen. Their duties would be to teach in the town schools, or to 
travel from village to village, for the purpose of reviving old industries or teaching new 
ones. 
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functions, I will briefly sketch those of the ‘‘ Central Stelle,” in 
Wurtemburg, which may safely serve as a guide, if not as an 
exact pattern for Ireland. 

Its functions are of a paternal character. The central depart- 
ment is composed of a president, with administrative and technical 
officers, who conduct the general business. When occasion re- 
quires, they are assisted by a larger body, which consists of 
teachers from the industrial institutions, and representative coun- 
sellors from provincial Chambers of Commerce, chosen every four 
years—merchants, manufacturers, &c. The department superin- 
tends the collections of models for the various trades, and the 
formation of technical schools in connection with the various 
industries of the country; the purchase of pattern tools, and the 
acquirement of new methods of work and improvements in 
machinery. The system of apprenticeship, the payment of 
subsidies to clever students, who are sent to foreign countries 
to gather new ideas, and the operations of trade guilds, come 
under its notice. Its jurisdiction extends over all the technical 
schools in Wurtemberg. It is active, enterprising, and intelligent. 
It leaves no stone unturned, neglects no opportunity to extend its 
influence to every trade in the country, by encouragement to those 
which are prosperous, and by a helping hand to those which are 
flagging or unsuccessful. It does not matter whether the industries 
are great or small, useful or ornamental. The hand of help and 
instruction is held out to all, and is gladly accepted by those to 
whom it is tendered. It supplies machinery, and even establishes 
workshops where private enterprise fails. It acts upon the 
principle that by practical assistance in the management of an 
industry, more is to be gained than by theoretical instruction. 

Wurtemberg has a population of about 2,000,000. Fifty years 
ago, trades and manufactures were almost unknown among them, 
or, if known, they were in a most primitive condition. Like 
Ireland, agriculture was the chief occupation of the people, and 
even that was in a backward state. By means of the system of 
industrial teaching and trade development which has been carried 
out, principally by the exertions of Dr. Von Steinbeis, the country 
is now a busy hive of industry, and agriculture is carried on upon 
the soundest principles. All classes share in the benefits of the 
system—from the civil engineer and the physician, to the servant- 
girl and the ploughman. 

There are now in Wurtemberg 162 Schools of Industry (Gewerb- 
liche Fortbildung Schule), with 728 teachers and 12,470 scholars, 
of whom 3,243 are females. Some of these schools are of a high- 
class character, and are closely connected with the trades in 
various centres of industry. Besides these industrial schools, there 
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is an extensive system of agricultural education, which supports 
1 academy, 1 veterinary school, 3 farming schools, 4 vine-culture 
schools, 684 agricultural winter classes, and 97 agricultural pro- 
gressive schools. There are over 16,000 students attending the 
agricultural schools and classes. At the head of all is the Poly- 
technic School in Stuttgardt, with 486 students. We thus find a 
total attendance at these schools and classes of about 29,000 
students, out of a population of 2,000,000. 

With regard to the cost of maintenance of these schools, it is 
derived from three sources— 


1st. State Contributions. 


2nd. Local Funds (rates, &c.) and Legacies. 
3rd. Pupils’ Fees. 


The annual State Grants to the various departments are as 
follows :— 


Grants. 
Art and Science Department in Stuttgardt . £8,800 
School of High Art in Stuttgardt (72 pupils). 2,350 
Technical High School (486 pupils) . 11,740 
Architectural School (811 pupils) . . . 6,170 
162 Industrial Progressive Schools (12,470 
pupils)— 
Art Education . £2,010 
General Education . 7,390 


9,400 
790 Agricultural Schools and Classes (16,000 | 
pupils) ‘ ‘ 9,430 


In addition to the above direct grants from the State, the 
Minister of the Interior spends about £5,000 a year on a variety 
of items, which must be reckoned among the expenses of the 
Industrial Department. 

From the above figures we find that the total annual cost to the 
State of the industrial education of Wurtemberg, from the village 
classes for the labourers and the training schools for servant-girls 
up to the Art and Science Department and the High Technical 
School in Stuttgardt, is about £53,000, for a population of 
2,000,000, being rather over 6d. per head. 

I have quoted the foregoing particulars about Wurtemberg to 
show how large an amount of work may be done in promoting 
industries and industrial education at a very moderate cost to the 
State. Ido not say that the requirements of Ireland can be pro- 
vided for on an exactly similar scale. But if such a department 
as I have suggested were established, and judiciously worked in 
Ireland, I believe it would in a few years alter the whole condition 
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of the country, and the expenditure connected with it would prove 
to be a productive investment of Government funds. 

Thousands of young persons who now grow up in idleness, and 
who become a burden to the State, would by such a system be 
trained to productive employments and become useful citizens and 
tax-payers, instead of being deported by public or private charity to 
swell the ranks of disaffected Irish in America. 

The number of Englishmen who form their opinions upon 
questions of Irish policy by an actual acquaintance with the 
country is small, and so little is known of the real work which 
is going on in Ireland that very erroneous opinions prevail 
in England as to Irish affairs. I believe that the lower classes 
in Ireland, who are educated at all, receive a better education 
than the corresponding classes in England. I am not aware of the 
existence of any Industrial School in England which equals that 
of Artane, near Dublin. There are, however, a very large number of 
children in Ireland who receive no education whatever, and it is 
these families who form the class which discontent and agitation 
stir up to evil deeds. There is among the young in Ireland a 
strong desire for knowledge, and they are always ready and quick 
to learn when they have the opportunity. They are also willing to 
work at industrial pursuits when they have the chance. From the 
wild shores of Carraroe, Miss Yeates writes: ‘“‘ The people apply 
themselves vigorously to work. I am happy to say that a more 
eagerly industrious people I have never seen. . . . To work among 
them is an unmixed pleasure.” 

Then, again, as regards the Roman Catholic clergy. I have 
recently had the strongest personal experience of the zeal of a 
Bishop and a parish priest in promoting an extension of industrial 
education in a district in the west of Ireland where it is greatly 
needed. It required only a hint that some good could be done, to 
bring together an influential gathering—the Bishop, the chief 
inspector of industrial schools, the manager of Artane School 
and others—in a remote district of the country, to confer on the 
steps which should be taken to supply the want.* The people 
everywhere are eager for the introduction of a system of industrial 
development. Tied to the land, because no other occupation is 
open for them, they will hail with enthusiasm anything which 
will release them from the slavery which the land entails. Surely 

* Numerous small organizations for the spread of industrial pursuits among the 
people are springing up under the auspices of charitable ladies and others. Mr. 
Michael Davitt has rendered effective help to the voluntary labours of the Misses 
Yeates at Carraroe and Loughrea, by sending them £400 from the funds of the Land 
League; but all these efforts, good though they be, only scratch the surface, and a far 


more powerful and effective movement must be made to grapple with the existing evils 
and provide a remedy. 
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it is better to spend money to give the people industrial habits, 
and, by raising their condition, to create wants which will lead to 
trade extension, than to spend scores of thousands upon police and 
soldiers to keep order among those who would be orderly of their 
own inclination, if poverty did not drive them to despair, and 
agitation urge them on to crime. 

The adoption of such a course of treatment for Ireland as I have 
sketched in this article would be hailed by her people with 
gratitude. The results would be speedily felt in those places where 
local energy or central influence brought the advantages of the 
system to bear; and the ‘‘ Department of Industry,” the establish- 
ment of which I advocate, if worked by energetic and prudent men, 
could not fail, year after year, to make its impress on the prosperity 
of the country more strongly felt. 

I will not say that by 1894 the bright picture which the author 
of the Battle of the Moy has drawn of Ireland’s condition would be 
fully realized ; but of this I feel sure, that Ireland would, by then, 
be well on the way to prosperity ; and the victory which the kindly 
encouragement by England of Irish industry would have won for 
her people, would have been bloodless in its achievement, and 
pacifying in its results. 


ALFRED Harris. 
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THE DIVORCE BETWEEN LITERATURE AND 
THE STAGE. 


Or all forms of literary composition, the dramatic form holds the 
highest place in the estimation of competent judges. When 
Aristotle propounded a conclusion that has been ratified by the 
deliberate verdict of every succeeding age, the greatest of epics had 
long been written, and poetry both lyrical and idyllic existed in 
ample volume that has not since been surpassed either in beauty 
of design or in charm of execution. 

Such being the case, it is but natural that every man-of-letters 
who contends for the palm should remain ill-satisfied with his 
labours until he shall have produced dramatic work that has 
obtained the approval of his time, or in regard to which he may 
cherish the diffident hope that posterity will redress the oversight, 
the silence, or the preoccupation of his contemporaries. 

The word drama, even when taken only in its legitimate sense, 
includes more than one species of composition. There is Poetic 
Tragedy, the greatest of all, and of which Shakespeare is confessedly 
the highest exponent. There is, next in order of merit and 
importance, Poetic Comedy, with whose successful exposition we 
just as indisputably associate the name of Moliére. There is 
Prose Melodrama, a sort of bastard foundling of the stage, whose 
existence must be regarded as a concession to the weakness and 
vulgarity of the semi-educated portion of a large and mixed 
society ; the passions that tread the melodramatic boards being, in 
reality, of a nature that demands for their just and adequate treat- 
ment the elevation and rhythm of tragedy proper. Finally, there 
is Prose Comedy, which may be comedy of plot, comedy of manners, 
or comedy of character, though the best prose comedy partakes 
in due proportion of all three. Burlesque, whether in verse or 
prose, and whether it be fairy extravaganza or bustling farce, is, 
I suppose, also drama of a kind, but not of a kind to require our 
attention when treating of the divorce between Literature and the 
Stage, since, if a man-of-letters ever stoops to this species of com- 
position, he has for the time divested himself of his dignified 
calling.* 

* Touches, and even passages, of burlesque, equally with passages of prose, are 
doubtless admissible even in poetic tragedy ; but this would scarcely justify a burlesque 


writer in regarding himself as a dramatist of distinction, any more than it would 
warrant a prose dramatist in claiming to be considered a poet. 
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The generation which is ours, and therefore peculiarly interest- 
ing to ourselves, is one of great material vigour, nervous energy, 
and mental activity. It is a generation that does not shrink from 
hard and sustained labour, but it betakes itself with equal zest 
to diversion. It would be wonderful if such an age did not find 
in the theatre one of its most congenial amusements. We may 
paraphrase a well-known saying of Johnson’s, and affirm that if a 
man is tired of the theatre, he must be tired of everything. The 
theatre is, or ought to be, the gayest, the saddest, the deepest, the 
lightest, reflex of human life. Not to be able to enjoy the theatre, 
therefore, not to care for the stage, is equivalent to not caring for 
life itself; to be sans eyes, sans ears, sans heart, sans everything. 
It may be feared that life itself is of very various value for various 
people. To those who play the leading parts, wear the most admired 
costumes, and draw the largest salaries, life is a most agreeable 
performance. To the obscure scene-shifters and poorly-salaried 
supernumeraries, it is probably an entertainment of doubtful 
worth. But, at the scenic representation of it, as given upon the 
stage, dress-circle and gallery are on the same footing, and perhaps 
the gallery has the larger share of enjoyment. The Theatre thus 
redresses, for an evening, the inequalities of fortune ; and so we 
may say of it what the poet says of sleep, that it is— 

. +. . the baiting place of woe, 

The poor man’s wealth,...... 

The indifferent judge betwixt the high and low. 

Thus the only persons whom the stage fails to attract are the 
insensible, the disenchanted, or the austere; and that these 
persons are in an insignificant minority just at present, may be 
inferred from the numerous additions, apparently not yet at an 
end, that have during the last few years been made to our London 
and provincial theatres. 

An increase in the number of theatres is almost of necessity 
attended by increased activity in the composition and production 
of plays; and we should naturally expect to find, after what has 
been said, that living men-of-letters of the highest distinction were 
dedicating a portion of their powers to producing dramas for the 
stage. It is notorious that they are not doing so; or, if the 
dramas have been written, they must be either burnt or lying in 
manuscript in a forgotten drawer, or have, at least, not travelled 
beyond the shelves of the library. The permanent status of men 
of genius cannot be judged with precision by those among whom, 
for whom, and, in a sense, with the help of whom, they write. 
Still, I think there is no presumption in asserting that there exist 
at this hour several men-of-letters of rare gifts and true distinction, 
some of whose works, at least, posterity will not let altogether 
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die. But the Stage knows them not; their names are never men- 
tioned within the walls of a theatre; and their presence in the 
green-room would be as strange and startling as the apparition of 
a writer upon the differential calculus, or of an analytical lecturer 
upon protoplasm. 

Whose fault is this? I imagine the reply of most people, and 
certainly of all theatrical lessees, stage-managers, and actors, will 
be: “It is the fault of men-of-letters themselves.” It is for 
the purpose of inquiring whether the answer be a just one, and if 
the responsibility does not really lie with others, or should not, at 
least, be shared by them, that this paper has been written. 

In speaking of the Stage, and of the notable advance it has 
made during the last few years in the estimation and interest of 
the public, much stress is usually laid upon the character of the 
plays that have been produced at the Lyceum. Tragedy and 
comedy of the very highest order, Hamlet and Much Ado About 
Nothing, Othello and the Merchant of Venice, have there been given 
before audiences packed and enthralled, with the approval of the 
most fastidious critics, and not without the significant accompani- 
ment of a prosperous exchequer. 

This is most satisfactory, even when due allowance is made 
for that profusion of stage scenery to which something of the 
success must, I fear, be attributed. But may we conclude 
that living men-of-letters have only to write poetic tragedies 
or poetic comedies deserving of production upon the stage, for 
them to be produced upon the boards of the Lyceum Theatre ? 
That would be the conclusion of very simple people. I am 
not saying that any such poetic tragedies or comedies have 
been written; nor yet, supposing such to be the case, that any 
Stage Manager is bound to produce them. An author would 
have to be very conceited, or very exacting, did he expect the 
representation of the dramas of Shakespeare to be interrupted 
to make way for his own. That is probably the view of Mr. Irving 
himself, and any living author would be a legitimate object of 
ridicule who quarrelled with it. Obviously, however, so long as it 
prevails, it is not open to us to assert that no living men-of-letters 
can have produced work of the character of which we are speak- 
ing, merely because it has not been and will not be seen at the 
Lyceum. Until a play has been acted, it is impossible for any 
person duly diffident of his own judgment absolutely to assert that 
it is or is not dramatic in the just sense of that word, so long 
as other persons equally well qualified to form an opinion have 
arrived at an exactly opposite conclusion. 

But, it will be said, the Poet Laureate has written poetic 
dramas, and they have been given at the Lyceum. That is true; 
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but the Poet Laureate occupies a peculiar and wholly exceptional 
position. He will probably enjoy lasting fame: but, in any 
case, he has a notoriety unprecedented in the record of English 
poets. Certainly, no English poet was ever so much talked of and 
written about in his life-time ; and to have refused to put it to the 
test whether work done by him, ostensibly dramatic, be really such, 
was, I take it, for Mr. Irving practically impossible. The result 
has not been altogether satisfactory. But, without expressing any 
Opinion of my own upon the subject, I may say that the warmest and 
most discriminating admirers of the Laureate’s exquisite and de- 
lightful genius seem to think that it is not dramatic in the strict 
sense of the word. Unfortunately, the unsatisfactory result of the 
experiment has, not unnaturally, fortified a commonly prevailing 
opinion that men-of-letters of true distinction cannot, now-a-days, 
write for the stage. For the rest, I can only say—and I am not 
writing off the book, but upon the strength of facts that have come 
within my own knowledge—that if living authors who may have 
some repute but little notoriety, having written a tragedy or a 
comedy, were, in the performance of their duty, to submit it to the 
management of the Lyceum, the probabilities are not only that 
their play would not-be produced, but that they would hear no 
word, and receive no line in reply, upon the subject. 

I think, therefore, it must be allowed that though we may fairly 
congratulate ourselves upon the character of most of the plays 
that are represented at the Lyceum, we cannot fairly infer any- 
thing from them against the capacity or willingness of contem- 
poraneous authors to compose dramas that might possibly turn 
out to be worth producing. The presumption always is against 
any man, be he who he may, being able to write a poetic drama fit 
for the stage. But do not let us run away with the idea that the 
fact of its not being produced at the Lyceum is any test as to 
whether it has or has not been written. When it has been pro- 
duced, and has failed or succeeded, we shall then be in a better 
position for pronouncing an opinion. 

From the Lyceum to the Haymarket, the St. James’s, and the 
Court, is a longish stride; and in passing from Shakespeare to 
Mr. Pinero and Mr. Godfrey, we are necessarily conscious of some 
dramatic descent. Still, to write a really good prose comedy, a 
comedy that shall combine action, character, and manners, is no 
inconsiderable feat, and is a task to which no man-of-letters that 
ever lived need hesitate to betake himself. Yet, again, we find that 
the divorce between Literature and the Stage is, at these well-known 
and popular theatres of modern comedy, glaring and flagrant. 
Mr. Godfrey, Mr. Pinero, and other writers of recent prose comedy, 
have shown, by the finish of some of their dialogue, that they are 
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entitled to that extent, and in that sense, to be regarded as men-of- 
letters. But it will, of course, be understood that we are alluding 
to men-of-letters who have achieved literary distinction in other 
ways; and, speaking roughly, but, for the purposes of our present 
inquiry, with sufficient accuracy, we may say that current prose 
comedy, as given upon the stage, is written for the most part rather 
by playwrights than by men-of-letters proper. Why is this ? 

One hears the answer, even before it is uttered. ‘‘ Because play- 
wrights can construct comedies that can be acted and will please, 
while men-of-letters would write comedies that would empty the 
theatre and ruin its proprietor.” 

Now, is this quite so? Have most of the new prose comedies 
that have lately been given either afforded the audience much 
pleasure, or returned lessees extraordinary profits? There is yet 
another question to be asked, Have they been in any accurate 
sense good comedies, either of action, of character, or of manners, 
to say nothing of the combination of all these, and have they 
raised the dignity and reputation of the English stage? Iam 
only repeating what I hear said on all sides, by judges not un- 
reasonably fastidious, that The Squire, The Rector, Comrades, 
Impulse, The Millionaire, Young Folks’ Ways, and Lords and 
Commons, notwithstanding the considerable amount of ability to be 
discerned in them by any observant spectator, are not good plays, 
but bad plays, and that some of them are not plays at all. 

Why they are not esteemed good plays shall be considered in a 
moment. Meanwhile it may be observed, incidentally, that the 
persons who are of this opinion do not question the cleverness of 
the men who have written them, or even the capacity of these 
writers to compose better ones. Neither can it be alleged that the 
failure of these plays to please, in so far as they have failed, has 
been due to any imperfection in the manner in which they have 
been produced and represented. The amount of histrionic talent 
at present visible on the English stage is very remarkable. To 
take only the three theatres that have been named, one 
has but to cite Mrs. Bernard-Beere, Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, 
Mrs. Stirling, Mr. Brookfield, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, Mr. 
Hare, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. Clayton, and Miss Ellen Terry, 
to convince oneself that prose comedy will never lack due 
interpretation whilst such actors and such actresses occupy our 
stage. 

What, then, is it, in the comedies that have been named, which 
has irritated fastidious critics, and failed to please even ordinary 
play-goers, if, as we have seen must be allowed, they are written 
by clever men with a thorough knowledge of stage-effect, and an 
intimate familiarity with stage-craft; and if, moreover, they have 
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been performed by actors and actresses of shining ability in their 
own line? I venture to suggest that the cause is to be sought for 
in the fact that they exhibit one, or more, or all, of the following 
defects :— 

1. Fundamental faultiness in construction, whereby interest in the 
action of the piece is not adequately excited, or is interrupted and 
marred by patent and flagrant improbabilities. 

2. Disregard of the ordinary laws and motives of human nature 
that are familiar, consciously or unconsciously, to everyone ; whereby 
verisimilitude and congruity of character are lost sight of, to the 
surprise and disappointment of the audience. 

3. The exaggeration of what ought to be the subordinate features 
of prose-comedy as distinguished from farce, in other words, the 
excessive intrusion of what is known to actors as “ comic business,” 
whereby the due proportions and harmony of the piece are destroyed, 
and what should be its main interest, viz. its story, or action, is 
thrust into the background, and subsidiary, and frequently irrelevant, 
elements, are perpetually being made to occupy the chief place. 

I fear that a careful examination of the plays that have been 
named would show that they suffer from one and ali of these 
‘defects, though perhaps in different degrees and in different com- 
binations. Indeed, I hope to be able to show directly that a comedy 
can scarcely have one of these defects without manifesting the 
other two to a certain extent, and that all three faults spring from 
one and the same cause. Comrades and The Rector, to speak 
frankly, sinned so grotesquely in the matter of construction, 
that their condemnation was swift and irrevocable. In The 
Squire and Impulse, weakness of construction and improbability 
of motive were more dexterously concealed, or were more indul- 
gently tolerated by reason of the interest it is difficult to withhold 
from a young and lovely woman who is either sorely tempted or 
deeply wronged. But one requires to be rather simple, or very 
tolerant, to persuade oneself that a woman is in much danger from 
a@ man whose object is well known, not only to herself, but to a 
strong-minded sister-in-law, and to a male friend greatly interested 
in her, standing six foot in his boots; a man, moreover, who 
attempts to attain his purpose not by winning her affections, but by 
compromising her reputation, and forcing her into a fraud. Indeed, 
the merit of Impulse as a play may be gauged when we remember 
that its most engaging feature was the frequent repetition by Mr. 
Kendal, with admirable histrionic perseverance and versatility, of 
the somewhat monotonous and not strikingly original phrase, 
** You are, you are, you know you are.” Equally difficult was it 
in The Squire to feel profound compassion for a thoroughly 
honest woman married to a thoroughly honest man, because 
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the latter was mistaken in supposing that a former wife, 
utterly worthless, was dead, who never appears upon the scene, 
and whose death at the convenient moment is necessarily 
discounted by the most unsophisticated of play-goers. In The 
Millionaire we are asked to feel interest in the conjugal sorrows of 
a man who has won his wife by an act of loathsome baseness, and 
most people naturally find themselves unable to respond to the 
invitation. Young Folks’ Ways, it may be said in a single sentence, 
is not a play at all. Possibly many persons, among whom I may 
perhaps be allowed to say I am one, have seen it not without 
pleasure ; for it contains some touches thoroughly true to human 
nature, its imaginary personages are most admirably represented, 
and that versatile actor, Mr. Hare, has rarely if ever been seen 
to greater advantage. But if there is any construction in Young 
Folks’ Ways, and if subsidiary and irrelevant elements in it do: 
not occupy the stage almost entirely to the exclusion of story, 
and of that action for which we look in vain, then language has. 
no meaning and the dramatic art no canons.* 

Lords and Commons is the latest production of the kind we are at 
present considering. It has not been very favourably received ; 
indeed it has been condemned by every organ of opinion I have 
seen. The following verdict appeared in the Times, which I cite as 
giving, in the most compendious form, though with more severity 
of language than most of us would perhaps care to employ, what I 
fancy is the general opinion :— 


The whole structure of the play rests upon the assumption that a husband of per- 
fectly sound mind may fail to recognise his deserted wife after fourteen years of separa- 
tion, not merely at a casual interview, but during weeks and months of daily intercourse, 
Three entire acts harass us with doubts as to the identity of a certain lady in black, 
and in the fourth act this lady throws off her mask, reveals herself as the long lost 
one, and falls into the arms of her repentant husband. Such is the sum and substance 
of the new Haymarket play. If the motive is an adequate one, it is evident that the 
difficulties of play-writing have generally been over-rated. Starting with such an idea 
as Mr. Pinero has been at pains to derive from a Scandinavian source, the dramatist 
might fearlessly face the requirements of any manager or any stage. He might 
divulge his secret at the end of the first, second, third, or fourth act, or, if writing 
for a transpontine audience, he might extend it into the fifth, sixth, or seventh, filling 
up the interval with such casual topics of conversation as might occur to him. For 
no reason, be it observed, is shown in this play why the reconciliation should take 
place at the end of the fourth act rather than at the end of the first, or why, indeed, 
the lady should have waited fourteen years rather than fourteen months or fourteen 
days to assert her conjugal rights. She makes no pretence, as far as a perplexed 
house can gather, to win her husband’s affection under her false name. It is never 
quite clear whether she acts from love or revenge. And there is no other complication 
to string the different acts of the play together. 


On the occasion on which I saw Lords and Commons, the 
audience during the first two acts seemed somewhat depressed, 


* Since this passage was written, Young Folks’ Ways has been withdrawn. May we 
hope that the repeated and flagrant failure of plays of this description will carry 
instruction to the lessees of our chief prose-comedy theatres? 
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and sometimes irritated.* During the third act interest was occa- 
sionally aroused ; but the incident of the fire, rather too melo- 
dramatic for a prose comedy, failed to hit the mark. In portions 
of the concluding act, the situation, being a strong one—though 
no situation in a fourth act can be strong enough to make people 
condone tiresomeness in three preceding ones—-excited the feelings 
of the house in a marked manner; and the closing passages were 
played with such captivating ability by Mrs. Bernard-Beere, that 
I should think no one could help being moved. The pace at 
which this actress has acquired the technical secrets of her 
art is astonishing to those to whom it seems that the art of 
acting must be the most difficult in the world. Five years 
ago no one knew Mrs. Bernard-Beere’s name as an actress. A 
year ago her merits were recognised only by the observant ; and it 
does infinite credit to the judgment and generosity of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bancroft that they have afforded her the means of showing the 
rare combination of qualities she has at her command. In stage 
ease and dignity of movement, in the sympathetic quality of her 
voice—so long, at least, as she is not unwisely induced to force it, 
where resort to such an expedient is wholly unnecessary—in the 
purity of her speech, in the clearness and finish of her enunciation, 
in the passion of tenderness, and, finally, in that vague but in- 
valuable quality which may perhaps be described, where the stage 
is concerned, as. silent attractiveness, Mrs. Bernard-Beere already 
stands in the front rank among our serious actresses of prose 
comedy. The public are likewise indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Ban- 
croft for introducing to them the young actress who plays the part 
of Lady Nell, though the evident naturalness and grace of Miss 
Calhoun are heavily weighted by a part which the author has made 
grotesquely vehement in the first act, and grotesquely amorous in 
the last. 

A brief survey has now been taken of the principal pieces that 
have recently been played at the three chief houses of prose 
comedy ; and it is impossible to resist the conclusion that, taken 
all together, and as specimens of dramatic art, they have proved 
anything but satisfactory. They are faulty in construction; they 
are improbable in motive, and therefore in conflict with human 
nature; and, finally, they give undue prominence to what ought, in 
a play, to be subordinate features. 

Now, is there any overpowering reason for this, any active 

* Much has been said, and with perfect truth, in condemnation of the caricature of 
what are called well-bred people, which have been introduced into this play. But 
it would be a mistake to suppose that this has had anything to do with its failing to 
attain popularity. Interest an audience by your action, and you may ridicule them as 


grotesquely as ever you like. The cap always fits—someone else. But it is dangerous 
to weary and offend at the same time. 
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influence uniformly at work to account for the almost invariable 
presence of the same three faults in current prose comedy ? 

I believe there is; and I will endeavour to point it out. 

The almost invariable presence of the three defects that have 
been indicated, are due, I suggest, to the following causes :— 

1. The fact that the lessees and managers of the theatres that have 
been named are themselves actors, and leading actors, at the theatres 
at which they themselves appear. 

2. That the pieces produced are written by playwrights who are 
not men-of-letters, save in so far as they are playwrights, and who 
therefore have no special concern, and are not bound to have any 
special concern, for the honour of literature or the dignity of the 
dramatic art, and whose main object is to write plays that will be 
acceptable to the leading actors and actresses, otherwise the lessees 
and managers of the theatres in question. 

Now, let us see, as fairly but as searchingly as possible, what 
happens; and, in order to understand what happens, illustration 
will be necessary. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, for instance, who, whether singly or 
together, would be an honour to any stage, are the lessees of the 
St. James’s Theatre. Mrs. Kendal, with that strong sense for 
which she is distinguished, is, it is well known, of opinion— 
mistakenly, as many persons think—that, though still young, she 
is not sufficiently young to play the part of a jeune premiere, 
or to take the part in which the sentimental or love interest 
of the piece is embodied. But the sentimental or love interest 
is almost necessarily the main interest of a properly constructed 
prose comedy. Therefore Mrs. Kendal cannot take what ought to 
be the principal female parts in her own theatre. Mark then 
what occurs. No one can pretend that Mr. Kendal is not young 
enough to play the chief lover’s part in a comedy; but as Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal, in their honourable anxiety to elevate the moral tone 
of their profession, think it desirable that husband and wife upon 
the stage should occupy the relation of lovers only to each other, 
Mr. Kendal is likewise debarred from taking what ought to be 
principal parts. 

No person of proper feeling would fail to appreciate the motives 
that govern this arrangement. But, though it may minister greatly 
to the moral purity of the stage, it plays sad havoc with its 
dramatic requirements. For, again, mark what happens. Mr. 
and Mrs. Kendal fill what ought to. be subordinate réles, as in 
Impulse and Young Folks’ Ways. But it is perhaps too much to 
expect of their artistic virtue, of their dramatic sense of propriety, 
that, being lessees and managers of the theatre, and most popular 
artists, they should consent to play parts that are actually sub- 
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ordinate. Accordingly, what ought to be subordinate parts are 
made by the playwright principal parts; what ought to be the 
chief interest of the piece is thrust into the shade; action, 
that should be the chief element in every good play, is manipulated 
simply as a background to “comic business” ; the proper arrange- 
ment of the piece is turned topsy-turvy; and the rules and 
principles of dramatic art are flung to the winds. 

Now, does the reader begin to perceive why what are called 
prose comedies are written by playwrights, and not by men-of- 
letters? Probably no man-of-letters could, and certainly no man- 
of-letters who respects himself would, write comedies of this 
description. A man-of-letters is bound to respect that department of 
literature in which his energies are engaged ; and even if we suppose 
him to forget this obligation, no man-of-letters is likely to have the 
immense stage-craft, the nimble dexterity, the judicious audacity, 
the knowledge what liberties may and may not be taken with an 
audience, the intimate sense of when the action of a piece may be 
interrupted when it flags, or dissembled when it halts, by the 
introduction of a little comic business; when Mrs. Bancroft, 
Mrs. Wood, or Mr. Arthur Cecil, may be brought on to repress 
the menacing yawns, or to spur the flagging attention, of the 
spectators. 

I hope it will not be thought I am saying a word against the 
playwrights who adopt this course, and whose ability I unaffectedly 
admire. They are perfectly justified, as mere playwrights, in 
doing what they do, viz. providing actors and actresses, who are 
masters of the situation, with excellent parts. Only they are not 
writing good comedies, often they are not writing comedies at all ; 
a fact of which they are possibly just as well aware as I am. 

Unfortunately, this trick—for it is only a trick, though an 
exceedingly clever one—has a tendency, like all tricks, to become 
a habit. Moreover, when a man once knows the trick, it must be 
much easier to write pieces of this sort than real comedies. The 
difficulty, the true crux, of dramatic composition, is to blend 
‘character and manners with action; just as in painting a pic- 
ture, or writing a poem, the proper task is to harmonize colour 
and expression with composition or form ; and a man who does not 
do this may have fifty thousand tragedies or comedies represented 
-on the stage, but he is not a dramatist. 

Just now I mentioned Mr. Arthur Cecil, a born actor, who has 
studiously cultivated his native capacity. But he would be the 
first to say, “‘ I cannot play satisfactorily in any but what are called 
character parts.” Accordingly, now that he is one of the lessees of 
the Court Theatre, he must be “fitted,” as the phrase is, with a 
character part ; and it is, perhaps, no exaggeration to say that, so 
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provided, he saved The Millionaire from collapsing before it had run 
a fortnight. If anyone who has seen this play asks himself what 
he remembers of it, he will be pretty sure to recal the admirable 
acting of Mr. Arthur Cecil in a prominent but what, in a properly 
constructed comedy, should have been a subordinate réle of the 
piece, and such bursts of merriment as followed upon Mrs. Wood 
exclaiming, “ Hallo! Here’sa man kissing his own wife! It’s. 
positively improper,” and playful observations of a kindred 
character. 

It has already been observed that Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft have 
exhibited no little magnanimity in engaging actors and actresses 
of great merit to play leading parts at their theatre. At the same 
time they are themselves such public favourities, that they would 
be greatly missed were a comedy produced there in which they 
did not appear. Unfortunately, they likewise seem to be of opinion 
that they can act satisfactorily only in character parts; and what 
is still more unfortunate, the character parts in which they appear 
are now nearly always the same parts, under a trivial and too 
transparent device of novelty. There is no greater favourite on 
the stage than Mrs. Bancroft; and a favourite is always welcome. 
But when we consider that that lady possesses real acting and 
mimetic power, it is to be regretted that she should prefer to 
appear simply as Mrs. Bancroft.* But so long as the public 
| have no objection to this, a dexterous playwright, who wants. 
: to take the shortest road to success, irrespectively of the art he 
ostensibly professes to cultivate, not unnaturally avails himself of 
an easy expedient for getting his piece accepted, and concealing 


from most people that the piece in question is not a drama. 


I now venture to submit that five things have been esta- 
blished :— 


1. That current prose comedies are nearly always faulty, and some- 
times wholly deficient, in construction. 
2. That they are written with a disregard of probability and of 


! * It is to be feared that the practice of what is called “long runs” often injures 
and sometimes altogether destroys the quality of versatility, which is the essence 
of the histrionic art, and that actors and actresses end by being unable to present any 

but one ré/e; so that though the name be occasionally changed, the part always 

: remains the same. I find, from a telegram of the Paris correspondent of the Standard 

published a day or two ago, that at the Théatre Francais, during the past year, twenty- 

seven pieces have been produced, and played one hundred and seventy-eight times; 
in all, sixty-nine plays and eight hundred and twenty-eight performances. The most 
frequently repeated were Le Koi s’Amuse, forty-eight times; Les Effrontés and Les 

Demoiselles de Saint Cyr, forty-one; Ruy Blas, twenty-three; L’Aventuriére, eighteen ; 

Le Demi-Monde, sixteen; Mdlle. de la Seiglitre, twenty-one; and Le Monde ou l’on 

d’Ennuie, thirty-one. At the Odéon, during the same period, nine new plays were 

produced, and twenty-seven old ones were several times represented. 
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human nature, in order to furnish certain actors and actresses with 
certain parts, almost invariably grotesque and eccentric. 

3. That what should be subordinate réles and subordinate elements 
in any drama, are made principal réles and the most prominent 
elements. 

4. That this is done because the leading actors and actresses at our 
chief houses of prose comedy are themselves the lessees and managers. 
of these houses. 

5. That the only persons who probably could, and certainly the only 
persons aspiring to be regarded as men-of-letters who would, write 
pieces of the description required, are playwrights, and virtually 
nothing but playwrights. 

6. That if there be, as unquestionably there is, a divorce between 
Literature and the Stage, it is therefore not the fault of men-of- 
letters. 

If anyone were asked to say, as succinctly as possible, what is 
amiss with most of the prose comedies that are placed before the 
public, I think he would answer, when he had thought the matter 
out, ‘‘ They smell of the foot-lights.”” They are written too exclu- 
sively on the stage side of the drop-scene, written too much from 
the actor’s point of view and too little from the point of view of the 
audience; written more for the purpose of producing single situations 
and spasmodic effects than continuous and progressive pleasure; 
written more to enable certain actors and actresses to distinguish 
themselves than to send the spectators home satisfied. That is why 
they sometimes prove still-born, as often as not fail to achieve even 
vulgar success, and never attain to real distinction. Mr. Clayton is 
not only a finished actor, but one with whom it is impossible to talk 
without perceiving that he has deeply meditated upon the prin- 
ciples of the dramatic art. Yet, 1 dare say he will not mind my 
recalling that he was confident The Rector and Comrades would have 
a brilliant career. No man could have supposed anything of the 
kind, whose better judgment had not been for the time misled by 
ideas of what is dramatic that exist only in the green-room. 

Now no one requires to be told that, in order to write a success- 
ful prose comedy, a man must acquire what is called stage-craft, 
and that it is pretty certain that even a man-of-letters who studies 
to acquire it, will, in writing a comedy, not avoid making several 
mistakes; but if he possesses the main qualities for writing a 
comedy, if he has an interesting story to tell, if he has, roughly 
speaking, constructed it properly, and if he can portray character 
and manners, his offences against stage-craft can easily be 
remedied by a stage-manager acting in frank co-operation with 
him after the play is written. I should be the last person to deny 
that men-of-letters, in preparing a drama for the stage, would 
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receive most valuable assistance from managers and actors. But 
it seems to me that, at the present moment, managers and: actors 
need, and might receive, assistance from men-of-letters. 

There is only one way to write a good comedy, and that is for 
the man who has got it in his head to write it. It may turn out 
poor, or even bad: it probably will. Most works of art do. But 
there is no other way of producing good works of art. A man who, 
before writing a poem, or painting a picture, asks himself what the 
critics will say of it, what impression it will make upon the public, 
and whether it will sell, is not only a craven, he is a fool as well. 
Write the poem you mean to write, paint the picture you want to 
paint, and then remit the rest to the gods. You may fail; but what 
if you do? You have, in a moral sense, deserved to succeed, for 
you have done the best you can. should have thought that to 
succeed on any other conditions, to succeed by doing what you 
know is not best, but what you hope other people will think or 
pretend to think best, would be odious and intolerable. So it 
is with the writing of a drama. Keep the rules, the principles, 
and the dignity of the dramatic art implacably before you. 
Probably, you will still fail; for, though real success for an 
artist is unattainable without rules and self-respect, no amount 
of rules or self-respect will guarantee success. Probably, of fifty 
dramas written conscientiously, with the love of art and the 
fear of real fame before one, forty will be shockingly bad, five 
not without merit, four rather good, and one supreme. Does 
the waste seem very great? It seems to me very slight. 
Nature, that great though by no means infallible artist, is in- 
finitely more wasteful. How many faultless days are there in a 
summer? How many perfect trees are there ina wood? Nature 
works in secret and silence; nor does she take her audience, 
Man, into her confidence until her work be done. Then it is for 
him to take or leave, to admire or to ignore; and when at last she 
shows him something, at sight of which he exclaims ‘“ How 
lovely!” she does not hear his plaudits, but is already at work 
again, to produce, if possible, something better. 

Therefore, if we are to have prose comedies, good comedies, real 
comedies, they must be written by men who would be very pleased 
to hear them commended, very pleased and very proud to see them 
acted by such actors and actresses as have been named, but who, 
for no consideration on earth, would write plays of which they 
could not honestly be proud, in order that these actors and 
actresses might act them. 

The nature of the evil and its causes having now been ascer- 
tained, it only remains to ask, Whatis the remedy? Were some 
simple soul, after reading what has been said, to sit down and 
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write a prose comedy that he wanted to write, writing it with 
the fear of the gods and his own proper fame before him, and 
were he then to submit it to the managers of the leading theatres 
where prose comedies are supposed to be given, he would, in due 
course, learn that he had written a piece which they admired 
and even liked, but that it did not “quite suit their require- 
ments.” As if there was any likelihood that it would! 

Clearly, therefore, the composing of good prose comedies will 
not, of itself, provide us entirely with the remedy of which we are 
in search. 

At this point, I hear distinctly the voice of interruption. ‘ Yes, 
yes, we know what you want, It is the old story. You want a 
Home of prose comedy, and of buskined tragedy as well, sub- 
ventioned by the State. You are as bad as Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
with a still worse chance of being heard. You want a Théatre 
Francais.” 

Pardon me, but I do not. Had I nothing to urge but what Mr. 
Matthew Arnold has already urged, and urged in vain, I trust I 
should have the grace to be silent. Mr. Matthew Arnold is 
supposed to be a Liberal, though his Liberalism has always 
seemed to me to be Liberalism of a somewhat eclectic kind, not 
quite the Liberalism, as Mr. Mallock would say, either of the 
Market-place or the Tabernacle, whereas I have the disadvantage 
of being a Conservative. Yet while Mr. Matthew Arnold, possibly 
because he is an official servant of the State, believes in State aid 
and State intervention as a cure for most of our evils, I strongly 
object to State help and State intervention whenever and wherever 
these can be dispensed with. 

No, I would advise those who desire the elevation and advance- 
ment of the Stage not to accept a State subvention for any 
such purpose, even if, a most improbable occurrence, such were 
offered them. Once again, I ask for a Company of Wise and 
Reasonable Men, the same to whom I appealed last month, who. 
shall cease to make their own dwellings so gorgeously specta- 
cular, and shall, instead, provide the funds, should such be neces- 
sary, for real homes of the drama, by emptying drawing-rooms, 
boudoirs, and libraries in which no human being ever opens a 
book, of their superfluous stage scenery. It is to the Company of 
Wise and Reasonable Men, and to them alone, to Conservatives 
and Liberals, in this at least acting together, to true Aristocrats, 
since they will be in search of the best, that I look and lift up my 
weak voice, praying that they will endeavour not only to save, as I 
have asked them to save, an imperilled society, but likewise to 
redeem a corrupted drama. I find that the Théatre Frangais 
receives a subvention from the State to the amount of £9,600, and 
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the Odéon £4,000. Nine thousand six hundred pounds! Not the 
price of a tiara of diamonds. Four thousand pounds! Not more 
than is sometimes spent on a single entertainment, or what we 
may call a private piece that runs for only one night. Is public 
spirit absolutely defunct? Are there no Wise, no Reasonable 
Men? Is nothing left but 


The banker’s shovel and the croupiers’ rake ? 


I cannot believe it. To provide Labourers and Artizans 
Dwellings at a non-remunerative rent would be rightly described 
as Socialistic, and would tend to undermine those precious 
attributes, self-help and self-respect. For them no subvention, 
but only wisely expended capital is necessary. But there would 
be nothing Socialistic in building and maintaining a theatre that 
might possibly not pay, though it possibly might, any more than 
a poet is a Socialist who writes poems that do not pay, or a 
moralist is a Socialist who preaches doctrines that do not pay. 
Paradise Lost did not pay ; Wordsworth’s Lyrical Poems did not 
pay; Shelley’s Lament for Adonais did not pay. It is not an 
uncommon fate with works of a high order. 

I am not insensible that a Company of Wise and Reasonable 
Men, who were prepared to lose £10,000 a year—little more than 
a week’s income to some persons—in building or leasing a theatre, 
choosing a manager, deciding upon the plays that should be acted, 
and selecting actors and actresses to act them, instead of having 
plays, or rather parts, concocted to suit actors and actresses, might 
conceivably not only lose their £10,000, and more than £10,000, but 
might likewise, either through ill-management, through the dearth 
of good plays, or through the well-known sensibilities of actors 
and actresses, not succeed in the object they had set before them. 
Moreover, playgoers have for now so long a period been educated 
to conclude that vulgar farce is high-bred comedy or an adequate 
substitute for it, that rudeness is wit and buffonery humour, and 
finally that the action of a play need neither cohere nor culminate, 
that it is possible the public might not readily appreciate comedies 
in which action was continuous, characters were consistent, and 
manners were refined. But if one only attempted those things 
in which success is certain, what wise or reasonable man would 
attempt anything? But if the Company of Wise and Reasonable 
Men did succeed? Again I say, Let us try. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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Let us suppose an event happening which would startle a large 
number of people. Let us suppose that some responsible leader 
of the Conservatives were to say of his Party this :—“‘In its 
inherent aims and character it has far more in common with 
Socialism than it has with the Radicalism of Mr. Morley and the 
Leeds Conference.” In that case, what would follow? It is very 
easy to tell. Mr. Morley and his friends would be delighted at an 
assertion seemingly so suicidal ; but the Socialists would repudiate 
it with indignation, and the Conservatives themselves with horror. 

I shall endeavour to show, however, that the politician who 
spoke in this way, would be speaking nothing but the most sober 
and momentous of truths; and that, when his real meaning was 
once apprehended, his courage in uttering it would be well 
rewarded. The doctrinaire Socialists and the Socialistic agitators 
would possibly hate him the more for it; the doctrinaire Radicals 
and the Radical agitators would, as they reflected, very certainly 
do so. But not only would those who are of his own party now 
soon realize that in this apparent paradox was stated the fact of 
facts most vital to themselves, and thank him for having ex- 
pressed it in the living language of the moment, but an 
immense number of those who at present distrust Conservatism, 
and who call themselves some Socialists, some ultra-Radicals, 
would learn to take a new and a truer view of it, and would be as 
much appealed to by what it really is, as they have been repelled 
hitherto by what it has often seemed to be. 

Alarms have been expressed in Conservative quarters already 
lest the Party should be tempted, in any coming struggle, to outbid 
their opponents in the way of wild social reform, with a view to 
dishing the Radicals, as they once dished the Whigs; and the mere 
coupling of the words Conservatism and Socialism, if officially 
sanctioned, would increase the alarms ten-fold. I should say to 
those who were affected in this way, that their political nervous- 
ness was not without excuse; but that, if they could compose 
themselves, and examine the matter, they would see that it was 
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without justification. I trust I may make the readers of the 
following remarks agree with me. 

Let me first observe, then, that when we speak of any set of 
opinions as having at any given moment a practical power in the 
State—when we speak in this way of Radicalism or of Socialism, 
or, for matter of that, of Conservatism and of Liberalism also, we 
mean by each name two distinct things. We mean a theory, or a 
set of opinions, with their active exponents, on the one side; and 
we mean a set of people, powerful in proportion to their numbers, 
who hold these opinions, and who are led by the exponents of them, 
on the other. With regard to Conservatism this is, of course, suffi- 
ciently obvious. But it is by no means equally so with regard to 
Radicalism and Socialism ; and yet it is true of these last in a far 
more important manner.* 

Let us take the case of Radicalism. Radicalism, as we all 
know, is represented by its official exponents as consisting essen- 
tially of those demands and principles which are made and held 
by the People in the free exercise of their judgment. The actual 
voice which from time to time utters them, may be the voice of a 
meeting, such as the Leeds Conference, or the voice of an 
individual, such as Mr. Chamberlain or Mr. John Morley; but 
what such meetings or such individuals say, is not important, 
according to the current Radical theory, because the particular 
Radical says it, or the particular room-full of Radicals, but because 
it is supposed to have been virtually said already by the People in 
whose name they speak. Thus Mr. Chamberlain described himself, 
on a memorable occasion at Birmingham, as being not the master 
of the Caucus, but its ‘ victim.” The Caucus worked him; the 
People worked the Caucus. That, he represented, was really 
the sequence of cause and effect. He personally was the servus 
servorum populi; and even though every demand he made should 
be a Mandate, it would be a Mandate only because it came from 
the People ; as coming from him, it would be nothing more than a 
message. And every Radical speaker speaks on the same as- 
sumption. He speaks as though he had his ear at one end of a 
telephone, and the sacred voice of the people were talking away 
to him at the other. 

Such is the Radical theory of the views and the temper called 
Radicalism ; but anyone who is calm enough to observe clearly 

* I say this is true of Radicalism and Socialism in a more important manner than it is 
of Conservatism, because Conservatism represents the normal common sense, patriotism, 
and humanity of the country, which, though requiring for practical purposes to be 
expressed and represented by leaders, are mainly the results of an almost unconscious 
growth, not of the doctrines of any militant school to which the people have to be 


converted. Thus a Conservative leader is naturally far more really representative than 
a Radical leader. 
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for himself, can see that the theory has but slight connection 
with the facts. Nothing can be more evident from the tactics 
of the Radical leaders, from the tone of their arguments, and 
from their feverish activity in organization, than that, however 
great may be their numerical following, they represent at present 
no public opinion which has grown up spontaneously, and which 
contains in itself its own principle of growth, but a public opinion 
rather that on each new occasion requires to be galvanized into 
a new spasm of energy, and which, even when so galvanized, 
cannot be left to itself, but must every moment be carefully 
watched and manipulated. 

This must, I say, be apparent to all calm observers who 
are outside the Radical camp. But we need not appeal to 
their own judgment only, we can refer them to the direct con- 
fession of one of the Radical leaders themselves. At the close 
of the Leeds Conference, Mr. John Morley made one of the most 
singular admissions that have yet been made by any member 
of his Party. Having remarked how representative that Con- 
ference was in its character, and how it spoke in the name of 
the Radical multitudes of the nation, he went on to say that the 
real power in elections did not reside in the multitudes of the nation 
at all, but in certain ‘ small handfuls of resolute and convinced 
men.” ‘*He therefore,” we are told, “‘ urged his hearers to 
endeavour in every way to ripen and influence public opinion in 
favour of their political views.” There is the whole case put before 
us with the utmost simplicity. The doctrine that Radicalism is 
based on the spontaneous opinion of the people is swept aside 
with as little ceremony as if it’ were the doctrine of the divine 
right of Kings ; and in its place we are presented with the doctrine, 
singularly different, that it is based on the opinions of the People 
as manipulated by small handfuls of resolute and convinced men. 
Official Radicalism in fact, as Mr. Morley admits, regards the 
People as a kind of gigantic phonograph. A number of things 
are said into the machine, at various times, by certain small 
handfuls of men. Mr. Chamberlain puts in a titter at the expense 
of the Royal Family ; Mr. Bright puts in the aphorism that force 
is no remedy; Mr. Morley puts in a definition of logic as the 
conclusions arrived at by mass-meetings; and the handfuls of 
convinced and resolute men together agree to put in the statement 
that the country is hungering for a Reform Bill. Then when the 
time comes, the machine is set in motion, and all these things 
that have been said into it are ground out again, in a voice so 
unlike that of any rational human being, that it is hoped the 
Tories will be frightened into taking it for the voice of an 
oracle. 
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Now this state of things, which, in the case of the Radical Party, 
most Conservatives and not a few Liberals can understand and 
detect, is primarily the state of things which, in all essential 
points, prevails in the Socialistic Party also. There also, though 
on a smaller scale numerically, we have the teachers and the 
taught, the agitators and the agitated—two bodies between whom, 
at least at present, the division is very sharp. It is conceivable, 
no doubt, that the theories and the detailed views of the former, 
may be grasped more or less as a whole, by the masses they are 
addressed to, some day; but it is perfectly evident that they are 
not so grasped now. Socialism means, at present, a knot of 
schemers or theorists on the one side, and a mass of people 
managed by these men on the other—people more or less ready to 
do as their managers bid them, but unable themselves to form any 
independent judgment as to the ochemen or theories which they are 
thus leagued to realize. 

In the Radicals and the Socialists, then, we have two bodies 
of men, practically of importance only because they are numerous 
or may become numerous; and each of these two bodies consists 
of two further bodies—the mass, powerful because it is a mass, 
and the ‘small handfuls” of men, as Mr. Morley calls them, who 
lead the mass. 

Now, how, let us ask, do these small handfuls of men get their 
power? Why does the mass, in each case, allow itself to be led 
by them? It is because in each case the leaders, by more or less 
genuine means, and to a greater or less extent, contrive to touch 
certain feelings existing in the mass, and profess to aim at the 
fulfilment of certain hopes cherished by it. The main questions, 
accordingly, to be asked, in each case, are, how deep and how 
worthy are these feelings, and how far are the leaders sincere in 
appealing to them? and how practicable, and ;how worthy are 
these hopes, and how far have the leaders the intention or the 
ability to realize them ? 

Now, these questions, in so far as they regard the official or 
leading Radicals, I have already discussed at some length in the 
pages of this Review; but, for the sake of the present argument, I 
must briefly recapitulate what I said about them. I said, and 
scarcely a day passes without some fresh evidence of the truth 
of it—that the feelings which official Radicalism appeals to, are the 
least worthy of all feelings; and further, that the hopes which it 
trades upon, whether worthy or unworthy in themselves, are hopes 
which official Radicalism has not faced honestly, or presented to 
itself accurately, or which it intends to realize, or thinks possible 
to be realized. What its heart is really set on is not social im- 
provement in the interest of all, but constitutional revolution in 
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the interest of a particular class. The practical conclusion I drew 
from this, is as follows :—that of the mass of those who at present 
call themselves Radicals, all except a very limited number are 
bound to Radicalism by nothing but the slightest and most acci- 
dental ties. Such of them as are enthusiasts follow the Radical 
leaders under quite mistaken apprehensions as to what those 
leaders will do for them; whilst the majority of those who are 
not enthusiasts are Radicals partly because they are influenced by 
a slight social prejudice, and partly because this social prejudice is 
ingeniously handled and played upon by the active wire-pullers 
of the party. Hence I believe that if we look a little below the 
surface of things, we shall find that Radicalism, such as that of 
the Leeds Conference, has a strong and reliable hold upon a small 
classonly. The remaining multitude of its nominal adherents are, 
one part of them, extremely lukewarm in their support of what it 
is; and another part, mistaken in what they conceive it to be. 

But if we turn to Socialism the case is wholly different. The 
Socialistic leaders may be in many ways far more removed than 
any Radical leader is from the conditions of common sanity; but 
in the mad passion and in the feverish dreams of the Socialist 
there is contained one great truth, of a deeper and more impor- 
tant kind than any to be found in the narrow shrewdness, in the 
flighty cleverness, and the imperfect temper of the Radical; and 
the followers of the former have thus one source of strength and 
union for which we may look in vain amongst the followers of the 
latter. The truth I speak of, the source of strength and union I 
speak of, is the principle, the belief, the feeling, that the first test 
of a good government is not the theoretical reasonableness and 
perfection of its form, not the extent to which it embodies fanciful 
notions of abstract popular rights, but the extent to which it 
secures for even the poorest and least gifted of the community, 
the means of leading a life consistent with health and with self- 
respect. Theoretically, of course, this principle is assented to by 
all parties. That, however, is a matter of no importance. The 
important question is, in what spirit, with what degree of fervour, 
is it assented to? How far is the assent what Cardinal New- 
man calls merely ‘ notional” ? or how far is it a living conviction, 
which dominates thought and inspires action? It is here that the 
difference lies between Radicalism and Socialism. 

Amongst the Radicals, in so far as we can judge them by their 
public conduct as a party, this assent has so little life in it that, 
instead of thinking political changes desirable only as promoting 
the social health of the community, they regard any existing social 
distress in the community mainly as an excuse for effecting 
political changes. Amongst the Socialists, on the contrary, the 
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case is just reversed. In political change for its own sake they 
take no interest whatever; and for such Radicalism as that of 
Mr. Chamberlain, they entertain and express not only a contempt, 
but a hatred, bitterer than any that is entertained for it by the 
most fiery of Conservatives. Political change, and that of the 
most violent kind, we, of course, know they do call for; but if 
any existing institution, no matter how aristocratic, were at all 
compatible with their dreams of social improvement, the Socialistic 
temper would be little inclined to quarrel with it. The Socialists 
hate the rich, not because they are rich, but because, according 
to the Socialistic theories of production, riches are the cause of 
poverty. They hate the rich, not because they hate inequality, 
but because they hate misery. So notably, indeed, is this the 
case, that the disciples of Karl Marx, in forming their ideal state, 
look less for their pattern to any modern democracies than to 
the feudalism of the fifteenth century; and amongst the many 
historical misfortunes which they allege have befallen the people, 
they actually number the downfall of the great feudal nobles. 

The extreme violence of temper distinctive of the Socialistic 
leaders, is not due to the temperament from which thoughtful 
Socialism springs, but to the accidental necessities of their pre- 
sent wretched position. It is due, in the first place, to the fact 
that these men have unfortunately pledged themselves to a system 
of political economy which at once revolts the instincts of common 
sense, is utterly condemned by careful and dispassionate criticism, 
and forces them, from the very moment of their beginning any 
public activity, into the attitude of rebels against all existing 
governments, whether bourgeois or aristocratic. Hence on the 
Continent they provoke hard treatment, and in England hard 
words; and this persecution, which they court and force upon 
themselves, has on their characters the sinister but not unnatural 
effect of making hatred, envy, revenge—every form of personal bitter- 
ness—the allies and companions of what was at first, perhaps, a 
generous philanthropy. Nor is this all. There is a second cause, 
arising likewise from the necessities of their position, which is 
equally powerful in thus changing and degrading their character. 
Not only does their attitude towards existing governments produce 
in their own minds this savage and half-insane excitement, but it 
makes it necessary, if they would win adherents amongst the 
people, to communicate to the people an excitement precisely 
similar. For this purpose, they are compelled to use the strongest 
language possible. The mere statement of facts as they are will 
not do their work. One side of every question has to be wholly 
suppressed, and the other side caricatured. False statistics of the 
most grotesque kind, rabid and libellous invective against parti- 
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cular classes, are resorted to. Statements of this nature, made 
often in the heat of the moment, are repeated, printed, and obtain 
a wide circulation. Those who are originally responsible for them 
are unable to retract and expose them; presently, hearing them 
repeated in other quarters, they imagine them made by indepen- 
dent witnesses; they end by seriously believing them, and become 
the dupes, complete or partial, of their own savage infatuation.* 
Thus it results that the Socialists, as a body, are to-day leavened 
with the miserable and disastrous feelings which are inevitably 
developed in their leaders, from the accidents of the situation. 

But of this moral disease, this virulent social fever, the Socialists 
as a body are not the source. The source of the contagion is in 
the leaders, and the leaders alone. They, hardly knowing what 
they are doing, infect those they lead with their own anger and 
envy, and their own hysterical delusions. But the deepest and most 
powerful feelings which they enlist on their side, and thus corrupt 
in enlisting them, are not anger or envy, or any disordered 
hopes; they are misery on the one hand, and compassion on 
the other. The two human sounds the Socialistic leader listens 
for, when he is in search of disciples, are the cry of the hungry 
and afflicted, and the cry of those who pity the hungry and 
afflicted. The misfortune of the case is, that the moment the 
poor, the moment the compassionate listen to him, the ery for help 
and the demand for justice become a cry for revenge, and a 
demand for what is impossible; and Socialism, which in its 
popular elements is like a beggar led by an angel, becomes, as 
manipulated by its present leaders, like a beggar and an angel 
mesmerisedt by a criminal lunatic. 

With regard, then, to Socialism, what is the position of Con- 
servatism ? I have no hesitation in saying of the great primary 
instincts, the great primary principles, which are appealed to and 
perverted by the leaders of Socialism, that they are the great 
primary instincts and the great primary principles which underlie 
all true Conservatism, and are most vital to it; and it seems to me 


* It has often occurred to me that a most impressive series of pictures, analogous 
to the Rake’s Progress and the Idle Apprentice, might be painted, representing the 
progress of the modern Socialistic agitator, who begins his career with the instincts of 
a saint, and ends it with those of a wild beast. 

+ Ihave not made use of this simile lightly. It seems to me to illustrate a most 
important fact in political pathology; and, strangely enough, not a week after I had 
written the above sentence, the Duke of Argyll’s pamphlet on Crofts and Farms in the 
Hebrides was sent me, and I found in that precisely the same idea. “ I lay,” he says, “ very 
little blame to the tenants into whose mouths these irrelevant complaints have been put. 
When men of that class are exposed to hearing and reading every day one continually 
repeated and reiterated set of stories, and when belief in these stories is instilled into 
them by an active propaganda, it is very difficult for them to resist the influence. The 
result reminds me of what are called in mesmerism, ‘ the phenomena of suggestion.’” 
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that at the present moment it is of supreme importance that 
Conservatives should recognize this fact, and take the trouble to 
proclaim it. 

Let us consider this in detail. 

Socialism, as I have said, is morally distinguished from 
Radicalism by the reality and the fervour of its assent to this 
proposition—that the main test of good government is the extent 
to which it enables even the poorest of the people to procure a 
sufficiency of food and clothing and comfort in their home surround- 
ings. Now what thoughtful Conservative is there who will not admit 
that it is on this proposition that the Conservatives, more than 
any other Party, most logically base their position, and practically 
base their hopes? Conservatism doubtless means more than the 
material well-being of the people ; but it means the material well- 
being of the people first, and everything else afterwards. Those. 
things that come afterwards may in one sense be far higher than 
this material well-being I speak of; but they are higher only 
as the architectural beauty of a cathedral is a higher thing than 
the solidity of its foundations. Thus Conservatism means, as 
we all know, patriotism, loyalty to the Constitution, loyalty of 
class to class—of the higher to the lower, as much as of the lower 
to the higher—and that spirit of rational content which will not 
tolerate either dreams or crotchets. But how, let any Conservative 
ask, can any spontaneous love of country be expected from people 
who associate their country with nothing but hunger and misery ? 
By men with secure and happy homes, whether in castle or 
cottage, the feelings entertained for such homes will be extended to 
the country which at once contains and defends them ; but amongst 
men whose own immediate surroundings suggest nothing to them 
but want, discontent, or anxiety, it is hardly to be expected that 
patriotism should ever be an active feeling, or more, at the best, 
than a sullen acquiescence. Every man sees his country in the 
light thrown on it by the flickering of his own hearth; and if 
his hearth is cold, his country looks as chilling as his hearth does. 
I conceive few worshippers in church, no matter how devout, find 
it easy to be very devotional when their feet are freezing ; but it is. 
easier to be devotional with cold feet than it is to be patriotic on 
an empty stomach. And what is true of a man’s country is true 
of its institutions—true of its forms of Government, and of its 
various orders of society. Conservatives, though they make none 
of those impracticable demands for the aristocracy that their 
enemies attribute to them, yet do claim for the aristocracy a pro- 
portional share of power ; but no aristocracy can ever be strong or 


popular if it rests on the misery, not on the prosperity, of the 
people. 
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It is idle to think, and Conservatives do not cherish the illusion, 
that poverty can be abolished by any form of government, or that 
it will ever wholly disappear from the world at all; but the State can 
do much to help those that are willing to help themselves, not mainly 
by doing their work for them, but by removing, so far as possible, 
such adventitious obstacles as tend to make the required work 
hopeless. There is, further, good reason to believe that the spirit 
of self-help would be stimulated, in this manner, to a degree out 
of all proportion to the assistance actually given ; and any Govern- 
ment which should convince the poorer classes that the State did 
so much even as honestly recognize the supreme importance of 
the health and the prosperity of the poor, would not only be 
strengthened by popular support itself, but would infuse, on its 
side, a new hope and strength into the people. 

With regard, then, to the Conservative Party, it should surely be 
evident to Conservatives that they are, of all parties, the one that 
would profit most by the establishment with the people of such a 
cordial understanding. If Conservatism is to have any permanent 
power, or even any permanent place in England, it must be sup- 
ported by a general wish on the part of the community to conserve ; 
whereas, if Radicalism of the existing type is to have any per- 
manent power, or even any permanent place in England, it must 
be supported by a constant discontent on the part of the 
community with something, and a consequent inclination to throw 
something down. Thus, while it is the policy of the Conservatives 
to look out for social grievances in order to heal them, it is the 
policy of the Radicals to look out for social grievances in order to 
use them. We have most of us heard the story of the passenger 
on the box of an omnibus, who, having obtained permission to 
drive, was about to encourage the horses by touching one of them 
with the whip on a certain sore on its back, when the driver 
checked him with the explanatory remonstrance, ‘‘ We always 
keeps that place for ’Olborn “Ill.” Official Radicalism regards the 
grievances of the people exactly as the driver of the omnibus 
regarded the “place” in question. It regards them as so many 
‘places’ to be adroitly touched with the whip whenever it is 
necessary to put additional spirit into the electorate: it carefully 
keeps them for metaphorical Holborn Hills. The Socialists, on 
the other hand, would cure them by putting the omnibus before 
the horse; whilst the Conservatives, if they only act on the prin- 
ciples they profess, will at once set about re-adjusting the harness. 

This however, is putting the matter only in the lowest light 
possible. It is putting it as merely a selfish party question. But it 
is possible to take with regard to it a far higher ground. The 
special aim to-day of all rational and far-seeing statesmen should 
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be to rescue from the Socialists those truths which, as we have 
seen already, are undoubtedly held and proclaimed by them— 
truths which are none the less important, none the less vital, 
because they are at this moment captive in the hands of dreamers 
and fanatics. Now not only is it in the interests of the Con- 
servatives as a Party to accomplish this task themselves, but they 
are the only Party that can with safety undertake it. It is certainly 
not unknown, but it is certainly not generally realized, how enor- 
mous is the difference, in the mere point of population, between the 
England of to-day and the England of the beginning of this cen- 
tury. To the English nation as it was, when men yet living were 
young, two new nations of an equal size have been added. Where 
there were then one million of men, there are now three. With 
this astonishing increase in the number of Englishmen there have 
arisen new problems, new difficulties, new dangers, of which, 
though they have been developing gradually through the whole 
century, we are only becoming distinctly conscious now. To 
suppose that matters socially or politically can, under the present 
circumstances, remain absolutely and literally as they were, is not 
Conservatism, but madness; and equally mad is the suppo- 
sition that Conservatism is inconsistent with change. The man 
who desires on ship-board to conserve his upright attitude, 
changes that attitude in its details every moment. The man who 
desires to conserve his health, changes his diet according to 
climate and circumstances; and Conservatism in politics is so far 
from being the negation of change, that its most necessary charac- 
teristic is that vigilant presence of mind which alone enables a 
Party, when any change is requisite, to see it in its true propor- 
tions, and to make it with calm temper and promptitude. 

I will take two examples, both of which are connected directly 
with the growth of population and of manufacturing industry. 
Imean the housing of the poor in great cities, and the position 
generally of the agricultural labourer. The first of these questions 
certainly, probably both, will demand some new treatment at the 
hands of the State. Now, on both of these questions Radicals 
and Socialists are fastening with their usual semi-insane excite- 
ment, making first one suggestion, then another, like a set of 
hysterical housemaids who have been roused at night by a fire, the 
one party denouncing landlords, the other denouncing capitalists, 
and both ‘“ babbling of green fields” with as little distinct meaning 
as Sir John Falstaff on his death-bed. Now supposing, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that the leaders of both these parties have all the 
honesty of intention with which they delight to credit themselves ; 
yet no man who is not himself either a Radical or a Socialist can 
doubt for a moment that the temper and the prejudices of the one, 
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and the false economy of the other, render them both wholly inca- 
pable of readjusting what requires readjustment. The Socialists, 
for instance, as specimens of their practical wisdom, demand that 
all real property, inclusive of the railways, should be confiscated, 
and the National Debt repudiated ; whilst the Radicals would treat 
the Constitution as the Socialists would treat property. Each 
would reduce to ruin what they declare themselves anxious to 
improve. Now, in most social and political changes, the change 
that leads to improvement differs from the change that leads to 
ruin, not in kind, but degree. It is an operation as nice as that 
of tuning a piano; and the rules to be followed in performing it 
are not such crude and silly formule as that “‘ force is no remedy,” 
or that ‘‘ force is a remedy.” They are rules acquired by tact, 
experience, and a sound temper of mind, which show us when force 
is a remedy, and when not, or to what degree it is a remedy, and 
after what point it becomes injurious. But the political piano-tuners 
of the Radical and Socialist type regard the tuner’s key as sailors 
regard a capstan, and the process of tuning a string like the process 
of heaving an anchor.* He that pulls hardest does the work best. 
Now the essential characteristic of the Conservative Party is that 
it is the negation of this violent temper. The more urgent a 
reform is, the more danger is there of its being accomplished 
hastily, and being pushed too far; the more imperious is the 
necessity that, though it be demanded with eagerness, those 
who accomplish it should be calm. Hence it is that the Conser- 
vative Party is, on occasions like these, marked out as the Party of 
reform naturally. The process that has to be performed is not 
unlike some critical operation in surgery. The resolve that the 
operation shall take place may be the result of the strongest feel- 
ing, but what is required in the operator is caution and perfect 
coolness. Let us revert to the question of the housing of the poor in 
our great cities. Here, pity, indignation, and alarm at the state 
of things existing, tend to suggest to a large number of minds a 
variety of remedies that would in reality both aggravate the evils 
they are designed to cure, and cause other evils in addition of far 
greater magnitude. Here it must be evident to all impartial 
observers that, in so far as the Government is to take any lead in 
the matter, what is required of the Government is cool sense and 
deliberation ; and that, the nearer its conduct, in certain special 
details, may have to go to the brink of formal Socialism, the more 
we require in it complete steadiness of head, so that it may not 


* Radical meetings, such as the Leeds Conference, are curiously like the “ Yo ho!” 
of sailors at the capstan; and the state of mind they indicate is precisely that of 


one who thinks that that man tunes a piano-string best who tugs at the key 
hardest. 
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fall over. Were the Radicals to have the management of any wide 
social reform, there is no doubt that they would be assailed with 
suggestions, entreaties, mandates, from their own extreme sup- 
porters, of which none even of their own statesmen could approve 
for a single moment, but which they, if left to themselves, would 
find it very difficult to resist; and they would under such circum- 
stances be obliged to rely for safety on the opposition of the Con- 
servatives. 

A more disastrous conjunction of circumstances can hardly be 
conceived of as possible. Whenever the political situation is such 
that it can possibly be represented to the people as a struggle 
between the rich and poor, it is before all things desirable that the 
moderation requisite, which is to the full as important as any bold- 
ness or enterprise, should emanate from the Government itself, 
and not from an Opposition. Else, though the moderation secured 
by the Opposition be really essential to any success attending the 
reforms in question, the impression left on the mind of the people 
will be that the moderation has been the work of their enemies, 
and that without it a success might have been achieved much 
greater. 

For these reasons, and apart from all considerations of party, 
it must appear, I think, not only to Conservatives themselves, but 
to all fair-minded men who in a party sense are neutral, that the 
more urgently any social legislation be now called for, the more 
necessary is it for the progress and the safety of Society that 
such legislation should be conducted by the Conservative Party. 
And let us now come to the practical moral of the situation. 

If ever the Conservatives are to be placed in the position indi- 
cated, they can be securely placed in it by one method only. If 
they are to be entrusted with the care of the popular welfare, they 
must themselves realize how important the popular welfare is, and 
show honestly and fearlessly to all that they are resolved to work 
for it. There is no occasion for their using big words, or soiling 
their lips with rhetoric about the majesty or about the rights of 
the people. Just as hard words break no bones, so fine words 
mend no bones that are broken. So, too, with regard, to the suf- 
ferings of the very poor, there is no occasion to mouth and rant, 
and court the applause of the moment by contrasting Lazarus. 
with Dives. The pity that delights to parade itself in vulgar orato- 
rical finery is not the pity that is most at home in the heart; 
and what is wanted in the Statesman who is to alleviate suffering 
in the State is not tears, but resolution. The last thing that we 
desire of a surgeon is that he should come to an operation sobbing, 
and grow hysterical while he is performing it; and the Conser- 
vative Party has no need to become hysterical. All that is required 
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of its members is that they should, in the first place, realize them- 
selves that great social truth which they have always held more or less 
consciously, and on which their very existence as a party depends. 
—the truth that the welfare of no class is of any private interpre- 
tation, that the welfare of all classes must be sought in concert, 
that the prosperity of the poor does not mean the poverty of the 
rich ; and that, whatever power or magnificence may illustrate the 
highest ranks of society, the power is only stable and the magni- 
ficence only noble when it promotes, denotes, and rests upon the 
well-being of the humblest. The first necessity is that the Conser- 
vatives should themselves realize this; the next, that they should 
by every means in their power show that their conviction is as 
practical and profound as it is sober. 

This advice may strike many at first as too general to have much 
meaning, or too mild to be of much use. They may be anxious to 
be given what the Radicals call a programme, and a “cry”; they 
may be longing to be commissioned to perform some great thing ; 
and when the only true, the only saving course is suggested to them, 
they may be tempted to ask, in the language of their inveterate 
enemies, whether Abana and Pharphar, rivers of Damascus, are 
not better than all the waters of Jordan. If, however, they will 
reflect on their present situation, they will see that in advice that 
sounds so flat and so simple, and so vague, there is something 
really that is perfectly definite, and of the most immediate moment, 
and that might be put in practice to-morrow. 

To understand this, one thing only is necessary; and that is to 
understand the nature of the enemy with which Conservatism (and 
sound Liberalism also) has to deal. That enemy, at the present 
moment, is what I have called Official Radicalism, consisting of 
Mr. Morley’s ‘‘ small handfuls of men,” together with that spurious 
public opinion which this Radicalism manipulates. What we have 
to understand, to realize fully, is the tactics of this party. Let me 
explain them briefly, and let me hope that every true Conservative 
will ponder the matter and lay it well to heart. In concerns all 
of us. 

The tactics of the Radical Party can, I think, be best explained 
by a literary reference, which may at first sight seem far-fetched. 
Tasso, at the beginning of the Jerusalem Delivered, compares the 
poet who would reveal truth to the world to a mother preparing 
to give a child medicine; and just as the mother, to attract the 
child’s taste, sweetens the lip of the bitter cup with sugar, so he 
proposes to overlay truth with fiction, in order to attract the 
taste of the world in general. The Radicals follow a method not 
unlike that of Tasso. Whenever they have a truth of the least. 
real importance to insist on they invariably overlay it with fiction 
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also. The only difference is, that they do so with a different 
object. They employ their fiction not to sweeten the truth to their 
supporters, but to make it as bitter and as nauseous as possible to 
the Conservatives. Their constant endeavour, whenever any 
change is called for, is to present this change to the Conserva- 
tives in a light so falsely repulsive that the Conservatives shall 
be forced into an irritating and futile opposition to it; and that 
then, when the struggle is over, and the change accomplished, 
the Radicals may pose before the people as their triumphant 
friends, and point to the Conservatives as their jealous and beaten 
enemies. 

Examples of this method might be multiplied indefinitely ; but 
for the present purpose one must suffice. It shall be, therefore, of 
a striking kind. In the November number of a monthly review 
there was published an article on the ‘“ Radical Programme” so 
far as it affected the ‘ Agricultural Labourer.” Now, not only 
throughout most of that article is the language extremely mode- 
rate, but there is hardly one of the main proposals made in it 
which might not have been made by a Conservative peer or squire; 
and of one of these proposals the writer observes that, if acted on, 
it would not only benefit the labourer, but improve the property of 
the landlord. But, in spite of this general moderation of tone, in 
spite of the nature of these proposals, there is in almost every page 
some phrase, some hint, some allusion, designed to convey the 
impression that any kind of change that was of benefit to the 
tenant would, as a matter of course, be resisted bitterly by the Con- 
servatives, even should the landlords themselves be gainers by it. 
All the venom of this insinuation is condensed, as though in the 
poison-bag of some unclean insect, in the writer’s concluding para- 
graph. ‘It is said,” he observes, “‘that the rural classes, when 
they have the vote, will support the Conservative Party. That 
might be true in the ordinary contest between Liberals and Tories. 
But parties will not in future front each other on the old lines, 
but the issues of the struggle will be defined, and the object sought 
for made clear. Education, newspapers, railways, the knowledge 
and example of America, and modern civilization generally, are 
evolving forces which monopolies and privilege cannot withstand, 
and against which class efforts, prejudices, and angry assumption 
will not avail.” In these last few words is the whole heart of the 
matter. Class opposition, prejudice, and angry assumption are 
not obstacles to progress which the Radicals deprecate; they are 
obstacles which it is their constant endeavour to create, to foster, 
to multiply ; and the more really valuable are the truths they 
have to advocate, the more clear does it become that their first 
care, as Radicals, is so to state them that their opponents may 
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angrily deny them, and exhibit themselves to the people, in an 
utterly false light, as the opponents of the popular welfare. 

Here we have in a nut-shell the main party tactics of the 
Radicals. They have been followed with considerable success ; 
and it would be very difficult for unscrupulous ingenuity to conceive 
a more mischievous or more effective manceuvre. I do not, how- 
ever, tax the Radical leaders with personal dishonesty in making 
use of it; neither do I attribute to them, on the score of it, any 
personal ability. It reflects as little credit on their intellect as it 
does discredit on their principles. What it really represents is no 
private quality at all belonging to the individuals as such, but a 
certain corporate instinct, developed in them as members of a 
Party, without, most probably, any conscious consent of their own. 
This question, however, of personal honour or morality, in no way 
alters the practical aspect of the situation. The tactics of the 
Radicals remain what I have affirmed them to be. For the Con- 
servatives the problem is how to defeat their tactics. 

To this I have already given the answer; and, by the light of 
what I have just added, the importance of that answer will, I trust 
be now understood. To defeat the tactics of the Radicals, the 
first necessity is to realize what these tactics are; the second 
necessity is to meet them in the right temper—to meet dishonesty 
with candour, and to meet rancour with calm. Let us master that 
wrong temper which our enemies are trying to rouse in us, and 
we shall in so doing master those enemies themselves. Whenever 
a Radical agitator, whenever a Radical statesman says anything 
true or sensible, let us never be tricked into sneering at or con- 
tradicting it. Let us admit frankly its truth and its sound sense. 
If he offers a suggestion for “the benefit of the agricultural 
labourers, no matter how insulting his language, let us ignore 
the insult ; let us consider the suggestion. If we treat the Radicals 
in that way, whatever truth they now advocate will by this pro- 
cess become ours. The class selfishness, the rancour, the mean 
and defeated ambition, will remain their own. 

There is something more to add. In speaking of the Radicals 
as I have just spoken of them, I have foremost in my mind the 
all-important distinction, which I have drawn already, between 
the official or leading Radicals—‘‘the small handfuls of reso- 
lute and convinced men”—and the masses that are led by 
them: and I refer to this faction only, when I speak of the 
effect on Radicalism of a right Conservative opposition to 
it. As to popular Radicalism, we must hold very different lan- 
guage. Of popular Radicalism a certain part, no doubt, repre- 
sents the same unworthy characteristics that distinguish the 
Radical leaders, but a part far larger represents a kind of 
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nebulous Socialism ; and, again, of popular Socialism, by far the 
larger part represents a misdirected enthusiasm for the alleviation 
of social miseries. Between this vague popular Socialism and 
this vague popular Radicalism the difference is little more than 
superficial. The adherents of the one, differ from the adherents 
of the other only in being misled by different sets of leaders; and 
they both differ probably from the most valuable of citizens only 
in the fact of their being misled somehow. Amongst these men, no 
doubt, we shall find much bitterness. I have a letter, for instance, 
before me, written by an East End clergyman, in which he speaks of 
the ‘‘ unhallowed influences of pleasure-seeking and Conservatism.” 
For such language, for such prejudice, we must be prepared. We 
can afford to bear with it. It differs wholly from the language 
and the prejudice of the political wire-puller, who would rather 
insult the House of Lords than improve the house of labour. It 
comes from earnest and devoted men, who have really at heart the 
welfare of the weak and suffering ; and if the Conservatives meet 
it in a forbearing spirit, and retort to it only by proving it to be 
undeserved, the effect, even if gradual, will be far-reaching and 
sure. Little by little, all that is genuine in the suffering, the 
pity, the enthusiasm, that is now played upon and misled by 
adventurers, by dreamers, and by charlatans, will range itself under 
leadership of a more sober kind; and thus Conservatism will 
acquire new strength by absorbing into itself all the strengh of its 
enemies. 

I shall not, I trust, be rousing any theological prejudice, if I 
compare Conservatism in one point to Catholicism—or at least 
to one characteristic in the conduct of the Roman Catholic Church, 
in which the Conservative Party may see its natural model. 


“The Catholic Church,” says Macaulay, “neither submits to enthusiasm, nor 
prescribes it, but uses it. She knows that when religious feelings have obtained the 
complete empire of the mind, they impart a strange energy, that they raise men above 
the dominion of praise and pleasure, that obloquy becomes glory. . .. She knows that 
a person in this state is no object of contempt. He may be vulgar, ignorant, visionary, 
extravagant; but he will do and suffer many things. She accordingly enlists him in 
her service, and sends him forth with her benediction and her applause. 

“In England it not unfrequently happens that a tinker or a coal-heaver hears 
a sermon, or falls in with a tract, which alarms him about the state of his soul. He 
thinks himself given over to the Evil Power. His sleep is broken by dreams of the 
Judgment Seat, the open books, and the unquenchable fire. At length a turn takes 
place. He is reconciled to his offended Maker; and there arises in his mind a natural, 
and surely not censurable desire, to impart to others the thoughts of which his own 
heart is full. He exhorts his neighbours; and if he be a man of strong parts, he often 
does so with great effect. He pleads as if he were pleading for life, with tears and 
pathetic gestures, and burning words; and he soon finds with delight, not perhaps 
mixed with the alloy of human infirmity, that his rude eloquence moves and melts his 
hearers, who sleep very composedly while the rector preaches on the Apostolic 
Succession. Zeal for God, love for his fellow-creatures, and pleasure in the exercise 


of his newly-discovered powers, urge him to become a preacher. He has no quarrel 
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with the Establishment, no objection to its formularies, its government, or its vestments. 
He would gladly be admitted amongst its humblest ministers. But for a man thus 
minded there is, within the pale of the Establishment, no place; and he is told that if 
he remains in the Communion of the Church, he must do so as a hearer; and that if he 
is resolved to be a preacher, he must begin by being a schismatic. His choice is soon 
made. He harangues on Tower Hill or in Smithfield. A congregation is formed. 
A license is obtained. In a few weeks the Church has lost for ever a hundred families, 
not one of which entertained the least scruple about her articles, her liturgy, her 
government, or her ceremonies. 


“Far different is the policy of Rome. The ignorant enthusiast whom the Anglican 
Church makes an enemy—and, whatever the polite and learned may think, a most 
dangerous enemy—the Catholic Church makes a champion; and to that Church he 
becomes as strongly attached as any of the Cardinals whose scarlet carriages and 
liveries crowd the entrance of the Palace of the Quirinal. 

* Place Ignatius Loyola at Oxford: he is certain to become the head of a formidable 
secession. Place John Wesley at Rome: he is certain to be the first General of a new 
society devoted to the interests and honour of the Church. Place St. Theresa in 
London: her restless enthusiasm ferments into madness, not untinctured with craft. 
Place Joanna Southcote at Rome: she founds an order of bare-footed Carmelites, 
everyone of whom is ready to suffer martyrdom for the Church.” * 

Can any Conservative who reads this passage doubt for a 
moment the meaning with which I quote it? Has he not already, 
sentence by sentence, transferred its application from religion to 
English politics, and seen how perfect, in almost every particular, 
that application is? To me, it seems hardly possible to conceive a 
more striking illustration of the spirit in which Conservatism should 
approach all kinds of reformers, than the spirit of the Roman 
Church as here described by Macaulay. England is, at this 
moment, full of political Wesleys and political Joanna Southcotes, 
who have not as yet definitely chosen their part. It rests with the 
Conservative Party to say whether it will turn them into enemies, 
and, whatever the polite and learned may think, most dangerous 
enemies, or whether it will make them as strongly attached to the 
Constitution as any of the peers and country gentlemen whose 
carriages and liveries crowd the entrance of the Palace of West- 
minster. Amongst many clergymen of the Establishment, and 
yet more Nonconformist ministers, who see much of the poor in 
our great cities, the zeal of religion and the zeal of social politics 
are beginning to unite. What opening shall this zeal find? Shall 
it be used and played upon by the Radical and the Socialist, till it 
ferments into madness, not untinctured by craft? or shall Con- 
servatism, superior to any unworthy temper, absorb this zeal into 
itself? If we are wise, if we know, even we, in this our day, the 
things that belong to our peace, here is our course marked out 
for us. 

For us, as a Party, there is a great hope yet remaining. 
We may look for a revival in England of a sound spirit in politics, 


* The reader who remembers this passage, will perceive that I have somewhat 
abridged in quoting it. 
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as there have often before been, in Christendom, revivals in the 
spirit of the religion. The nation is, at present, in a state of 
political fever ; and fever in a nation, as in an individual, subjects 
the patient to maddening or deluding dreams. The distant seems 
near, the impossible seems possible. But when the fever passes, 
the dream will go, and the nation will smile at the visions that for 
a time so unsettled and bewildered it—visions of plundered 
aristocracies and barricaded streets dying fantastically into visions 
of universal wealth and equality—visions in which Salisbury 
Plain broke into corn wherever it was touched by the feet of a 
destitute costermonger, and in which, on the annihilation of a 
single Highland laird, a hundred peaks of granite turned into 
the delectable mountains. 


W. H. Mattock. 
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There ’s such a joy in melancholy, 

I would not if I could be gay, 
is a poetic sentiment which will always find a responsive echo in 
the minds of a certain class of people. We must all have met with 
individuals who are only happy when they have a grievance, and 
who, if they have no active cause of annoyance, nothing to worry 
them, exercise all their faculties in conjuring up possible future 
evils. The homo se ipsum crucians is to be met with in every society. 
There are Cassandras who are never weary of prophesying misfor- 
tune. They are the stormy petrels who are happiest when the sea of 
their lives is ruffled by storms. Such do not believe in silver 
linings to clouds, or that “‘ beyond the clouds is the sun still shin- 
ing.” If the day is ‘dark and dreary,” they will not anticipate 
a brighter morrow; and should the next morn falsify their melan- 
choly anticipations, they will still detect the small black cloud on 
the horizon. The philosophy of Pangloss, that ‘everything is for 
the best in the best of worlds,” finds no favour with them ; they 
prefer to feel that everything is in a bad state, and that the 
country, in their euphemistic language, is going to the dogs. If 
individually vanity prevents them saying “‘ Non sum qualis eram,” 
they insist upon it, ‘‘ Non sumus quales eramus.” No hope springs 
eternal in the human breast for them. They proclaim “the world 
to be flat, stale, and unprofitable ” at its best. But, alas! for them 
it is always at its worst. 

The At, At, the dismal Greek chorus, has ever possessed a great 
fascination for gloomy tempers, and assuredly there is no reason why, 
if people prefer it, they should not enjoy the pleasures of melan- 
choly instead of the pleasures of hope; but the worst is, that the 
croakers and dismals will not croak solos, they wish for a full 
accompaniment, and, not satisfied with their own wretchedness, 
they become very irritable in the society of others’of a more sanguine 
disposition. They require that their forebodings should be sympa- 
thised with ; they like a community of melancholy; and it must be 
admitted that they frequently succeed in communicating their gloom 
to others. Depressing views of life, if not at once resisted, and their 
votaries shaken off, are very contagious. It is not possible to live 
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long in the society of kill-joys and grumblers without feeling the 
spirits affected ; for, as Goldsmith makes Mr. Croaker say, “it is 
a great satisfaction to find people miserable with you.” ‘ Uva 
livorem ducit ab Uva.” Our minds take their impressions and their 
colour from our associates, in social as well as in all the other 
relations of life. 

But if the dismals and night-shades are not rare in private 
circles, where there are so many inducements to cheerfulness, and 
whoever most largely contributes to its enjoyment is ever the most 
welcome, they abound in those careers where there are real 
causes of disappointment ; and numbers have entered professions 
full of hope and energy, to find they have little chance of success, 
and that the bright prospect of youth is soon overclouded. Where 
is the military and naval mess to be found at which the grumbler 
does not take his place, and tell his tale to any unfortunate civilian 
who may be present? Frequently his lamentations conduce to a 
kind of cheerfulness: like Rasselas, he derives comfort from the 
eloquence with which he laments his misfortunes—‘“‘II s’etourdit par 
la sonorité de ses phrases”—until gradually the real or assumed 
victim of relentless discipline feels a glow of satisfaction as he 
dilates on his own merits and the shortcomings of others. 

To see the croaker in his perfection we must turn to the poli- 


tical circles. Here, co-extensive with the wide range of the region 
of disappointment and of blunder, is the opportunity for our melan- 
choly Jacques ; and it may be said that never was this wide area for 
gloomy forebodings more fully occupied than at present. We 
hear on all sides the direst predictions of evil days in store for us. 
Not only in the distant future, which, upon the principle of ‘‘ Aprés 


” 


moi le deluge,” we might regard with equanimity, but during our 
own time. To hint at an indefinite postponement of a political 
convulsion is to excite the liveliest indignation ; the revolutionary 
tidal wave must at once, to justify their portentous notes of 
woe, sweep away all the landmarks, not even in the days of our 
children and descendants, but in our own time. An absence of 
public interest, or a want of foresight, is attributed to those who 
presume to think that there is still “‘some time ere the end,” and 
are sanguine enough not to mistrust the future; that, bad as the 
recent legislation has been, and, above all, the arguments and 
principles on which that legislation has been based, still there is 
a power beyond the Government, and more powerful than the 
Government, that is, the Nation. ‘Hear, hear!” says Mr. 
Croaker; ‘‘I have you now. You admit that there is a power 
beyond the Government. Well, I wish you joy of your nation. 
Why, you have given political powers to the masses; do you sup- 
pose that they wont use it against you? You bestow on a mana 
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giant's strength, he will use it as a giant. You sought for 
truth at the bottom of a pit; you have fallen in, and shall not get 
out of it. It is the nation itself, or the majority of the nation, 
who will make short work of all your institutions. Root-and- 
Branch men are they all. Systems of government based on tradi- 
tion are all doomed. The tide of democracy is setting in. It will 
sweep you all away, and break down every barrier raised by civili- 
zation. You may play at Canute if you like, but, as Thiers said, 
‘La mer monte toujours.’”” Then Mr. Se Ipsum Crucians rubs 
his hands with glee; he is delighted at his own vaticinations. He 
even feels there would be cause of regret if his prophecies were not 
to be fulfilled. 

It must be granted that just now Croaker has a good start. 
What with Fenianism, Dynamitism, Nihilism, et hoc genus omne of 
isms, and the various combinations started with murder and 
plunder as their object, there is seeming foundation for the 
theory of future anarchy; and yet, on fuller consideration, con- 
fidence in the future may be derived from the extent of the danger. 
Great and manifest. perils lead to equal precautions. A danger is 
half overcome when it is fully known. It is when the trumpet 
gives an uncertain sound that men do not prepare for the 
battle. When the army of order is once in battle array, crime is 
overawed, and skulks abashed back to its haunts. All the recent 
revelations and criminal associations in Ireland have called forth 
the soundness of the heart of the nation, and the righteous indig- 
nation of the great majority at the criminal enterprise of the 
few. Even a Government of laissez faire, that contains within it 
the advocates of extreme views, has been compelled, in deference 
to the feelings of the nation, to carry out a rigorous repressive policy 
in Ireland. The politicians who are ever willing to wound, and 
are yet afraid to strike, and— 

With the cold caution of the coward’s spleen 
That fears not guilt, but always seeks a screen, 


And keep this maxim ever in the view, 
What ’s basely done, should be done safely too,— 


have for the time been compelled to conceal their sympathies with 
crime, and to ignore the wishes of their socialistic supporters. 
Arguments and opinions such as these produce no effect on the 
Pessimists. They will not hear of any “circonstances attenu- 
antes.” They will not admit that there is any “ balm in Gilead.” 
Like Rachel, they refuse to be comforted. They would not, if they 
could, be free from the disturbance created by their own excited 
imaginations. The confirmed grumbler does not wish to have his 
growl wasted. He is like the toper who, when offered a lozenge to 
quench his thirst, refused it, saying “that he did not wish his 
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thirst to be quenched.” The Ancient Mariner would not be done 
out of his story. Sunshine brings no comfort, dispels no gloom, 
and controls no fear. And yet fear, as is well known by the faculty, 
is the most powerful predisposing cause of disease ; it weakens the 
energies, is opposed to calm examination of causes and effects, 
depresses the mind and the intelligence, disturbs all just political 
views. The weak-hearted man is always at a great disadvantage in 
life. He fears where no fear is. 

What are fears? Voices airy 

Whispering harm, where harm is not ; 


And deceiving the unwary, 
Till the fatal bolt is shot. 


That fear paralyses a man’s political energies no one will 
deny ; and it has the same effect on his judgment and mental 
powers, and therefore it is that these gloomy prophets really do as 
much, if not more, harm than seditious speakers, for they accustom 
the people to ideas which should never be entertained by them, 
and they would take from the nation that greatest boon from 
heaven to man—Hope. 

When those unfounded and unworthy depressions are not the 
result of satiety, vanity, or bad digestions, they arise from the 
tendency to be influenced by superficial appearances. Many 
mistake the ripple on the surface for the main current, and judge 
of the force of the river by the partial eddies. Nothing is more 
remarkable in the English nation than the respect for tradition, 
even the very demagogues endeavour to found their arguments on 
early history and custom. Great and manifold our political changes 
have been, but a love of the past and a dread of innovation has in 
general characterised all our legislation. 

It is not by the speeches of platform orators, of Hyde Park 
agitators, and philosophic Radicals, that we can judge of the 
feelings of the nation. ‘ Radicalism,” says Prince Bismarck, 
“‘in England is only child’s talk”; the Cleons who preside at 
public meetings let off the condensed steam of excitement, without 
any injury to the bystanders, or any damage to the political 
machinery ; the political vagrant must have an occupation, and 
fault-finding is the easiest. Half a century ago great changes were 
made, which, considering the growth of the nation, had been too 
long delayed, and these at the time seemed to be of a revolutionary 
nature, but the same conditions do not exist at present. 

‘Rest and be thankful,” was the expression of the father of the 
first Reform Bill, and the nation is disposed to adopt this view. It 
requires a great expenditure of energy and oratory by the leaders 
on either side to keep alive any amount of political excitement. 
Half a century ago things were very different; the institutions of 
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the country had been practically unchanged since the Revolution ; 
the eighteenth century was more fruitful in intrigue and political 
factions than in legislation. In the middle of the century the 
claims of the House of Stuart were sufficient to occupy the public 
mind, and at its close the terrible events of the French Revolution 
did not afford encouragement for constitutional changes. Then 
followed the great war when we fought for the independence of 
Europe, and all public interest was concentrated in the struggle 
which only terminated with Waterloo; but with the return of 
peace the nation became alive to the conviction that, with the vast 
increase of population, the gigantic strides which commerce made 
after the peace, and the great mechanical inventions which con- 
quered time and space, the institutions of the country demanded 
adjustment to the requirements of the age, that changes had long 
been postponed ; and these, therefore, were made in a manner cer- 
tainly somewhat precipitate, but not organic. The only revolutionary 
idea at the period of the Reform agitation, was the menace to create 
peers, and even then it was proposed to call up the eldest sons of 
existing peers, not to enoble new families. Nothing occurred to 
weaken the respect and love for the Constitution in the popular mind; 
the aristocracy ceased to exercise a preponderating power in the 
State, but the middle-class then introduced to public life, possessed 
an equal interest in the stability of the Empire, because new vistas 
of the future were opened out to their ambitions; the weights were 
shifted, but the machinery of government remained the same. The 
organism of the Constitution is the same as it was prior to 1830; 
indeed, there are fewer dangerous influences existing at present, as 
those must admit who can recall the Swing fires and the Bristol 
and Nottingham Riots. In 1830, the language of professional 
demagogues was more violent than is now to be found in the pages 
of papers systematically abusive. 

Mr. Bright was at that time at the zenith of his fame, when the 
energy and enthusiasm of youth lent additional weight to his 
matchless eloquence. And what was his language at Manchester ? 
“We live,” he said, “in a state of agitation. I am one who 
greatly approve of this state of things; there is a party in this 
country rapidly moving on towards a democracy ; the glorious con- 
stitution of Crown, Lords, and Commons, is in fact an imposture 
which it is a part of my duty to expose.” And expose it, indeed, he 
did in subsequent speeches, and even in more unmeasured 
language. On one occasion he spoke of the “ Bishops as not of 
adulterous, but of incestuous origin ; of the professions, the army 
and navy and diplomacy, as a system of out-door relief for an 
able-bodied aristocracy, who battened on the people like the 
jackals in the desert.” A quarter of a century has elapsed 
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since these extravagant utterances of one of our most powerful 
orators, and still Great Britain stands where she did. We are no 
nearer a democracy ; our institutions have heen analysed, criticised, 
developed, but their fundamental character remains unchanged ; 
the innate strength and inner life of the nation has overcome the 
democratic tendencies and influences which have affected other 
countries ; the Throne was never more rooted in the hearts of the 
people—the Church has survived all the denunciations levelled 
against her, and her vitality is testified by the new churches rising 
in all directions; the beauty of the structure testifying to the love 
of the worshippers; the House of Lords bears with equanimity 
the periodical attacks of jealousy, the denunciations of those 
who would adopt the expression, ‘‘ Thank God we have a House of 
Lords,” if they could only force its doors open for their own 
admission. The language of Macaulay is as applicable to the 
Constitution at the present day, as it was to the period to 
which he referred. ‘The changes, great as they are, which 
our institutions have undergone during the last six centuries, 
has been the effect of gradual development, not of demolition 
or reconstruction. The present Constitution is to the Con- 
stitution under which she flourished five hundred years ago 
what the tree is to the sapling, what the man is to the boy. 
The alteration has been great, yet there never was a moment at 
which the chief parts of what existed was not old. A polity thus 
formed must abound in anomalies; but for the evils arising from 
mere anomalies we have ample compensation. Other societies 
possess written constitutions more symmetrical, but no other 
society has yet succeeded in uniting revolution with prescription, 
progress with stability, the energy of youth with the majesty of 
immemorial antiquity.” 

The Heu Mihi! sentiment which so prevails in certain political 
circles, in fact, arises from the impression that the Conservative 
policy of the country depends on the fortunes of the Conservative 
Party. If the Conservatives are in power even Mr. Croaker smiles. 
If they are turned out, the gloom overshadows his countenance ; 
but the fact is, that the love of the Constitution is quite inde- 
pendent of all party. It is not affected by any change of Govern- 
ment, for there has not yet been the Premier who has ventured to 
suggest a fundamental alteration in our Constitutional system, 
although it may have amused Government subordinates to air 
crotchets, which have been repudiated by their sounder-headed 
colleagues. A Prime Minister, whether it be Lord Beaconsfield or 
Mr. Gladstone, has to feel the pulse of the nation, and the former 
was not mistaken when he adopted an Imperial policy which raised 
the Empire to its proper place in the councils of Europe. So 
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universal was this noble national feeling that Mr. Gladstone, after 
denouncing this policy in unmeasured language, has finally been 
compelled to adopt it. Lord Beaconsfield was chiefly attacked for 
his foreign policy, and Mr. Gladstone has had to become more 
warlike than Lord Beaconsfield. This testifies that the heart of 
the nation beats as vigorously as ever, and, let who may be in office, 
he will have to maintain the national greatness. Thus, in spite of 
mob orators, or the peace-at-any-price party, the country main- 
tains its steady progress, and its determination to have the name 
-of England respected. ; 

A foreigner or superficial observer would be very much mistaken 
if he judged of the nation by its noisy demonstrations, or by the 
‘wave of excitement which at times sweeps over it. There is no 
country where such seeming license is permitted as in England. 
It is the conviction of the latent good qualities of the people that 
renders this license a matter of indifference to the authorities. 


Trafalgar Square and Hyde Park meetings, inconvenient as they — 


are to the citizens, are tolerated as a harmless, if disagreeable, 
mode of giving vent to the superfluous energy of blatant orators. 
As Topsy shrewdly observes, “I feels more like a Christian when I 
lets it out than when I keeps it in.” In what other city would 
mobs of the preachers of the rights of men, or even of the so 
styled ‘‘ Salvation Army,” be permitted to block the thoroughfares, 
and disturb peaceable inhabitants by their discordant voices? But, 
also, in what other city could such demonstrations occur without 
being dangerous to the public peace? In Paris the sergents de ville 
would make short work of Mr. Bradlaugh and ‘“ General” Booth. 
These nuisances are not tolerated under a Republic, in the land of 
Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité; but Republican as these street pro- 
ceedings seem, those alike who lead and those who follow in the 
processions well know that it is a case of ‘‘so far and no farther” 
for them, that there is a latent power in the Government that will 
only permit these demonstrations within certain limits; and if these 
limits are exceeded, these meetings would at once be dispersed, and 
the love of law and order among the many would overpower the 
license of the few. 

The term “latent,” as applied to authority, is precisely that 
which is applicable to the national character, and which enables us 
to smile at the gloomy predictions of the Pessimists. Although the 
political changes have been great, and may continue to be so, 
there is little danger of their leading to the overthrow of classes, 
or even of injustice to any particular class. In every step taken, 
as has already been remarked, not only the form but the spirit of 
the Constitution has been preserved ; and this arises from the inner 
lives of the people, for, notwithstanding the extended intercourse 
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with the Continent, the home life of England has remained un- 
changed. The love of home is a distinctive feature in the English 
nature; it exists in all classes. Burns’ “ Cottager’s Saturday 
Night” is no exaggerated picture of the cottage life of Great 
Britain, and this beautiful picture was painted by a Radical. 
Those who indulge their gloomy forebodings are always forming 
their opinions on the experiences of other countries, with which we 
have nothing in common. In no other country do the younger 
branches of the aristocracy mingle with the people, or are its ranks. 
open to all orders and degrees of men. Competitive examinations 
may not be a desirable means of recruiting the services, but it 
opens opportunities of advancement to the highest positions in the 
State to every class of the community. There is not a mother 
who does not dream dreams, and see visions of her son on the 
woolsack or the Treasury Bench, sitting on the crimson seats of 
the Lords or on the green of the Commons, in command of fleets 
or armies, and covered with decorations. Where all things are 
possible, hope knows no limit ; each family has boundless faith in 
its rising genius. There can be no wish, therefore, to destroy the 
careers in which they expect to succeed, or the dignities they desire 
to attain to, that would be to tuer la poule aux wufs d’or. If the 
institutions were not loved for themselves, they would be for the 
ambitions which centre in them. 

Parents in the conduct of their families, teachers in their educa- 
tion, and statesmen in their policy, will greatly err if they do not 
recognise the inner life which is possessed by nations as by indi- 
viduals, even unknown to themselves, and which circumstances 
may at any time call forth. Our national character has been 
strangely misunderstood, not only by foreigners, but frequently 
even by our own statesmen. When Napoleon called us “a nation 
of shopkeepers,” he little imagined what years of sacrifice of blood 
and treasure we were prepared to undergo fighting for the liberties 
of Europe; he never foresaw the Peninsula War, and the crowning 
victory of Waterloo. 

When Austria bent and Prussia broke, 
England stood unmoved. Whenever an English minister has 
adopted a policy which has tended to the humiliation of the 
country, the people have deeply resented it; the English nature, 
instead of being cold and unexcitable, is roused at the slightest 
instigation. No people are so eager to avenge an injury or redress 
a wrong. Why, even an animal’s supposed ill-treatment was 
sufficient to arouse a wide-spread feeling of indignation ; and our 
diplomatic relations with the United States might have been 
affected by Barnum’s speculation in Jumbo. As to the evidence 
of the love of our institutions, it may be seen on every 
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occasion when there is an opportunity of calling it forth. It will 
be admitted that if the Queen were in any peril, grief and anxiety 
would be felt not only in the castle and mansion, but in every 
cottage throughout the land, whether in the country, or situated in 
the bye-streets of the crowded cities. No one can forget the pro- 
found feeling which was exhibited during the Prince of Wales’ 
illness; and there is no reason to suppose that, if a similar occa- 
sion were to recur, the same feeling would not be evoked. Leicester 
has not a very Conservative reputation ; and yet those who were 
present at the recent visit of the Prince and Princess describe the 
manifestation of feeling on the part of the whole population as so 
touching in its affection, that the observers were moved to tears. 
“Yes,” says Mr. Dismal, ‘I will grant you that the Monarchy is 
secure, not only in the person of the Queen, but in the future; the 
nation is not yet ripe for a Republic or a Democracy. But what 
about the Church and the House of Lords?” Well, let us consider 
whether the Church is less rooted in the country than it was a 
hundred years since. We are inclined to think far to the contrary. 
It has survived all the long talk of the levellers, all the attacks which 
have been made upon it, and there is now a far better feeling 
between the Establishment and all the denominations than there 
ever was previously ; the feeling of universal Christianity among 
different Churches is beautifully expressed by Longfellow : 
Not to one church alone, but seven, 
The voice prophetic came from heaven, 


And unto each the promise came, 
Diversified and still the same. 


There is, at the present time, no hostility to the Establishment 
among any influential parties in the country. The Established 
Church of Scotland has not been undermined by the combined 
efforts of the Free Church and the United Presbyterian ; a crisis 
which, to use Mr. Gladstone’s expression, was within the range 
of practical politics, has passed away, and the Church stands secure 
if not in the affections, at any rate in the habits of the people. 
The House of Lords is in no danger from without; if ever a 
blow is given to its present constitution, it will come from within— 
indeed, this may be said of all great changes that originate with 
the class to which they apply. In 1628 Wentworth led the attack 
against the Royal Prerogative. On the famous “jour des dupes” 
it was the nobility of France who effaced themselves. When the 
House of Lords, as it is at present constituted, is seriously attacked, 
it will be by some doctrinaire suggesting some new mode of 
voting, or limiting the period for any opposition to a vote of the 
Commons. An attack of this nature would lead to a great theo- 
retical, but to little practical change. As for the abolition of the 
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House of Lords, it is simply to suppose the entire overthrow of the 
Constitution ; we may as well imagine the House of Lords voting 
the abolition of the House of Commons. We must wait for a long 
time before such revolutionary projects come within an appreciable 
distance. Lord Beaconsfield’s political foresight is universally 
admitted, and, in one of his last speeches to his party, he antici- 
pated the day when the country will look to the House of Lords to 
correct the party legislation of the House of Commons. ‘In vain,” 
says Sir Archibald Alison, ‘‘ do a few men seek to shake off the 
influence and feelings of an aristocracy. If it were possible to 
abolish it by law, it would immediately be restored by custom.” 
In most constituencies, take the candidates of equal merit and 
party, the one whose birth is the most distinguished will in 
general have a decided advantage. A remarkable proof 
of the consideration paid to position may be found in Ultra- 
Liberal Scotland. In every parish, unfortunately, a school- 
board is compulsory. The voting is by ballot, so nothing is 
easier than to get rid of the influence of the land and the Church 
by electing an inferior class on the boards; and yet throughout 
the agricultural districts the instances are rare in which the 
leading proprietors and the clergy have not been elected. A 
foreigner of great distinction was visiting one of the great 
shipbuilding yards in Glasgow, where six or seven thousand work- 
men are employed, and he asked the manager what were the 
politics of the body of the workmen. When he was told that they 
were mostly “Liberal,” he said, ‘“‘I suppose you mean Repub- 
lican?” ‘“ Republican!” was the indignant reply. ‘No, they 
prefer a Liberal to a Conservative; but if anyone talked Repub- 
licanism here, he would soon be in the river.” 

No one will deny that there is a continuous progress in all 
human affairs. New inventions, or, more accurately, new applica- 
tions of natural causes, lead to changes of mind and habits which 
require the adaptation of our institutions to the existing order of 
things ; but it in no way follows that these changes are democratic. 
It is true Conservatism ever to adapt our institutions to the 
requirements of the times in which we live. 

Nel mondo mutabile e leggiero, 
Costanza é spesso il variar pensiero. 

Now and then a wave of excitement may pass over the country, 
and a brief and feverish advance may be made ; but, in consequence 
of the sure instincts of the people, it invariably turns again in the 
right direction. A great deal has been written and said about the 
Radical character of our recent legislation, but this is an exaggera- 
tion of expression; save in Ireland, where the legislation must 
always be exceptional. Mr. Gladstone has been compelled, by the 
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force of public opinion, to carry out the policy of Lord Beacons- 
field; there is, however, one great difference between the two 
Governments. Mr. Gladstone has held out inducements for the 
commission of fraud; and for the first time breaches of faith and 
of solemn engagements have been legalized. But this great error 
does not compromise the nation; it was spontaneous on the part 
of Mr. Gladstone, it was the outcome of his eccentric complex 
intellect and singular absence of conscientiousness. But, dis- 
honourable as is the principle of the breach of contract in ‘‘ The 
Employer’s Liability Bill,” the ‘‘Ground Game,” and “ Agricul- 
tural Holdings Bills,” no harm will result from it; for the notion 
of taking advantage of such an opportunity for dishonesty will be 
scouted by the tenantry of Great Britain. Here and there may 
be found a man capable of entering into conditions in his own 
interest, and then using the Act to violate them ; but the general 
conscience of the country will be opposed to such conduct. The 
croakers and dismals are, after all, the worst enemies we have: 
the heart of the nation is staunch and loyal. If we will only place 
our faith in the right feeling of the people, they will justify our 
confidence and falsify all ill-omened predictions. It was Lord 
Beaconsfield’s principle never to despair of the Commonwealth. 
“*La premiere chose,” says M. Lesseps, ‘“‘c’est d’avoir confiance 
en soi-méme.” If we govern on this principle the Constitution 
will long defy all the efforts of rampant Radicals, and the predic- 
tions of nightmare politicians. 


LAMINGTON. 
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SCRAPS FROM THE CHRONICLES OF VENICE. 


In the year a.p. 452, when the great hordes of Attila came across 
the mountains and scattered fire and destruction over all the rich 
plains of Italy, there fled from Padua, into the dreary lagoons of 
the Adriatic, a company of despairing men, with their families, 
trusting themselves rather to the winds and waves than to the 
tender mercies of the Huns. Some found a refuge on the island of 
Torcello, and some on a smaller one, which, from its fancied resem- 
blance to an olive, they named Olivolo; nor were they, tradition 
tells, the first who had made a home on this lonely spot, for thereon 
they discovered the vestiges of a castle built by Antenor, the Trojan, 
who fled thither after the destruction of the city, for which end he 
had conspired with Odysseus and Agamemnon. 

In course of time, the little colony continuing to flourish, they 
built a church, which they dedicated to the fisher’s patron, St. 
Peter, and, in memory of its site, called it San Pietro di Castello, 
and this church eventually became the mother-church of Venice, 
of which the island of Olivolo forms the most easterly point. See- 
ing, as one now does, these islands paved, covered with buildings, 
and connected with each other by bridges, it is difficult to realise 
what, in those bygone times, must have been the desolation and 
dreariness of a home upon them. The nearest approach to forming 
any idea of their ancient appearance is to be attained when, at 
low tide, Venice is surrounded by a series of flat, marshy-looking 
islands, the soil of which is bound together by a long green sea- 
weed, and over which wanders here and there some poverty-stricken 
wretch seeking for any stray article left there by the receding 
waters. Such must have appeared the whole surrounding scene, 
when these poor fugitives from Padua established themselves on 
their olive island, poor exchange for their olive-clad plains of home. 
The prettiest view of the dome-crowned church of San Pietro is to 
be had by going in a gondola nearly as far as the island of Saint 
Elena, or, as the Venetian dialect has it, Sant’ Eyena. From here 
the dome shows beautifully against its background of snow-covered 
mountains, and with its campanile (which leans perilously, as do 
most of the towers of Venice) casts long clear reflections over the 
still water. It was from this church of San Pietro that took place 
the celebrated robbery of the Brides of Venice, on the 2nd February 
944. On this day, the feast of the Purification of the Virgin, it had 
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been in olden times the habit for all the marriageable maidens to 
assemble before the Doge, and there the young men chose their 
brides, those who selected pretty ones paying a certain sum to 
dower the ugly ones. 

But as the city grew, this custom fell into disuse, and after the 
marriages had been settled by the parents of the young people, the 
daughters of the city were wedded on that day at S. Pietro, taking 
with them each their dowry in a little ark. Still later, when the 
Republic had grown rich and great, the ancient custom became 
further changed ; only twelve maidens were married, and these, 
chosen out of the poorest families of the city, were dowered by the 
State, and adorned for the occasion with crowns and jewelled 
breast-plates, from the public treasury, and, as before, each carried 
her portion in a little ark. The procession must have filed along 
the Riva dei Schiavoni, under the bright morning sun, as all the 
maids had first to present themselves to the Doge, before going to 
the church, where they were met by their bridegrooms and friends, 
all in their gayest attire, and by the crowds of their fellow-citizens 
assembled to see the ceremony. 

The fame of this festival having reached the ears of some pirates 
of Trieste, they determined, at one bold swoop, to carry off the 
brides, with the state jewels on them, from the very midst of the 
bridal-train. Coming across from Trieste the night before the festa, 
they moored their boats under the island bank, and next morning, 
clothed, says the old chronicle, in robes of purple and scarlet, but 
fully armed beneath this festal guise, they mixed with the crowd 
which awaited the brides, and with them entered the church, where, 
at a given signal, they drew their swords, and, cutting a way 
through to the altar, seized the twelve frightened girls and bore 
them away to their boats, and then fled with all sail up. One 
scarcely realises how, amidst such a crowd of spectators, there were 
not found some to prevent this bold plan being carried out; 
whether they were all unarmed, or too much taken by surprise to 
effect a rescue, is not told; but no sooner were the pirates fairly off 
than the whole city seems to have woke to the fact that it would 
be to her everlasting disgrace if her daughters were not restored 
safe and sound. 

The Doge, Candiano III., ordered out his galleys, and, sending 
his commands to the masters of the guilds to do likewise, put him- 
self at the head of the little fleet and pursued the robbers, who, 
foolhardy, or impatient to divide their spoil, had landed on the 
shore at Caorle, and were there found by the indignant Venetians, 
intent on the distribution of the plunder. 

The first Venetian boat was manned by some of the cabinet- 
makers from the parish of Santa Maria Formosa, and these hardy 
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workmen, falling on the pirates, slaughtered them every one, 
rescuing the maidens. The Doge ordered the dead bodies of the 
pirates to be thrown into the sea, and then decreed that henceforth 
that port should bear for ever the name of Porto Delle Donzelle, 
the port of the damsels, and that the day of their rescue should 
be kept as a festival for all time. 

Then the Doge, a man of many sorrows, whose reign, like that 
of David of old, was troubled by a rebellious son, calling for the 
cabinet-makers, asked them what reward they would desire for 
their bravery. Perhaps there was one of the bridegrooms among 
the party, and he thought the recovery of his bride sufficient 
reward; be that as it may, the honest workmen only requested 
that henceforth for ever, their serene Prince and his successors 
should, on the anniversary of that day, pay a visit in state to their 
parish church, Santa Maria Formosa. But the Doge, desirous 
they should ask more, feigned to see obstacles, and putting them 
off, said, ‘‘ And what if it should rain?” But they, unwilling to 
be refused, replied, ‘‘ We will give you hats to cover you.” Whereto 
the Doge further objected, saying, ‘‘ And if Iam thirsty?” They 
answered, ‘‘ We will give you to drink.” So the Prince, marvelling 
at their modest persistence, agreed to their demand; and every 
year he, and his successors after him, accompanied by the Signoria 
in their robes of state, paid a visit to the Church on the feast of 
the Purification of the Virgin, and there was received by the 
parish priest, who, in remembrance of the promise of his flock, 
presented the Sovereign with some gilt hats, and flasks of malvoisie, 
and oranges ; and further, to preserve the recollection of the day’s 
events, twelve girls were yearly chosen by ballot, two out of each 
of the six parishes of the city, and, dressed with great magnificence 
at the expense of their respective parishes, were carried round the 
city in open boats, and, with the Doge and the Signoria in their 
gilt barges following, went on the octave of the 2nd of February, 
to San Pietro, to thank their God, who had protected the daughters 
of the city and rescued them from the hands of the oppressor ; 
and then, returning to St. Mark’s, were dismissed by the Doge with 
his blessing, after which they made the tour of the Grand Canal, 
every window and roof being crowded with spectators, while bands 
of music were stationed at intervals on the balconies. 

The brides were received at the house of one of the richest 
families, and there féted and made much of for the space of a 
week; great banquets, dances, and comedies were given, and such 
enormous expenses incurred, that the State at last interfered, and 
passed a law to limit the sums spent, and to reduce the number of the 
brides from twelve to four, afterwards to three, and finally, abuses 
having crept in, it was decreed that, in future, wooden figures 
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representing the maidens should be carried in their stead, which 
substitution caused such indignation amongst the populace that they 
followed the train with hisses and howls, and at last pelted them 
with showers of turnips, which, no doubt, then as now, lay handy 
on every vegetable stall, where to this day they form, both raw and 
cooked ready for eating, one of the chief articles of sale. 

The riot was punished with a fine of 100 soldi, and from that 
day, 1272, until 1379, the procession was allowed to take place in 
peace; but the war at;Chioggia breaking out, the State was either 
too sad or too impoverished to continue the festa, and the custom 
ceased, never to be revived, the only memorial of it being in the 
tongue of the people, who still, as a term of abuse, designate a 
stupid, skinny woman, a ‘‘ wooden bride.” 

The church of San Pietro now looks very deserted, grass grows 
between the great flags of the paved campo before it, and the 
patriarchal palace is turned into barracks ; but the tower, though 
leaning, is in perfect repair, and, with its facing of white Istrian 
marble and its arched parapet, is one of the finest in the city. 

Close to this little island lie the arsenal and dock-yard, once 
renowned for the construction of war-galleys, now busy building a 
great ironclad, and all around stand the houses occupied by the 
workmen, great high buildings, peopled evidently by countless 
families, who all hang out their linen to dry at the front windows, 
the parti-coloured garments making curious patches of colour on 
the once scarlet but now peeling walls of these ancient tenements, 
over the doors of which are to be seen the half-obliterated carven 
shields of some old family, now perhaps extinct, or, as in the case 
of the last representatives of some noble houses, reduced to the 
condition of gondoliers. 

It is a matter of wonder how any of the old Venetian stock are 
still in existence, when the number of deaths which took place 
during the great plague is considered ; for in 1630, in the course 
of that one year, 80,000 people were swept away in Venice alone. 
The Government did all in its power to prevent the spread of the 
awful scourge by instituting, not only hospitals for the sick, but 
quarantine for those who had been in any way in contact with 
them. The sick were sent to the little island near the Lido, called 
the Lazaretto, where there is still a hospital, and those who were 
as yet well, but who had run the chance of contagion, were 
encamped around the Lazaretto nuovo, the island which is now 
occupied by the trim gardens and monastery of the Armenian 
Fathers. No better description of the scene can be given than in 
Sansovino’s own words :— 


But here came only those who were well, who, having been amongst the sick, doubting 
whether they were infected, retired to this place, and there did quarantine for twenty- 
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two days. Which thing I having known in my own person to my grievous loss by the 
death of my daughter Aurora, at the age of eleven years, and by the grief of Benedetta 

Misocea, my consort, in the time of the plague, in the year 1576, it pleases me to relate 

the order in which this work was maintained, for the example of foreign princes, so 

that they may clearly understand what was the singular charity of our fathers and 

lords towards the people in its urgent need, and so that they may learn to imitate them 

with works really worthy of them, and to make perpetual memorial to the. glory of 

this, without doubt, Christian and pious city. There were there from eight to ten 
thousand persons in three thousand or more boats. To all these, for the most part poor 
people (although there were also some nobles and citizens who lived at their own 
expense), who had been despoiled of their infected property which they left in Venice, 
was given food at the public expense for two and twenty days. So many boats, small 
and large (because amongst them were some hulks of disabled galleys), posted round 
the Lazaretto, had the appearance of an army besieging a sea city. Above was seen a 
banner, beyond which it was forbidden to pass, and near by was the force for the 
punishment of those who disobeyed the commands of the superiors. 

In the morning at a proper hour appeared the inspectors, who, going from bark to 
bark, informed themselves if any had fallen ill, and, finding any such, sent them to the 
Lazaretto vecchio. Not long after this, arrived other boats laden with bread, cooked 
meat, fish, and wine, and dispensed the above articles to the amount of fourteen soldi 
the day per head, in such order, and in such silence, that it could not be surpassed. 
As the evening fell, there was heard a wonderful harmony of divers voices of those who 
at the sound of the Ave Maria, praised God, singing, some litanies, and some psalms. At 
night-time not a sound nor a movement was heard, so that no one would have said that 
there was a living man there, much less eight or ten thousand persons. But scarcely 
did the day dawn, when there arrived at least fifty boats, full of people who came into 
quarantine, the which folk were all received and saluted with mild applause and cheer- 
fulness by everyone, protesting to the new comers, that they ought to be of good heart, 
because here no man laboured, and they were in the country of Cockaigne. Meanwhile, 
with prayers that came from the depth of their heart, they turned towards heaven, and, 
with joined hands, prayed for the perpetual maintenance of this republic. It was also 
a marvellous thing to see the number of boats which went to visit their divisions with 
divers refreshments. And neither was it a small marvel to the lookers-on to see the 
wooden houses, made by the public on the shores of the Lido, near the water, for the 
convenience lof the people: because from afar it seemed like a new city; and, besides 
this, it had a cheerful and joyous aspect, although the hearts of the people, so crushed 
with much suffering, were filled with extreme compassion and grief. 


But all these precautions availed but little; the plague held its 
own, until the Doge and Senate, in despair, vowed to build a mag- 
nificent church in honour of our Lady of Health (the Madonna della 
Salute) if only this plague should cease, and annually to repair in 
state thereto, in thanksgiving for the answer to their prayers. 

In 1631, the plague abating, they immediately took thought to 
redeem their word, and published a request for plans from architects 
of all nations, writing orders to their ambassadors at different 
courts to help them in this object. But meantime, not to put off 
the day of thanksgiving, a great wooden church was temporarily 
erected, on the spot on which now rise the white domes, so well 
known to all visitors to the queen of the Adriatic. The site ehosen, 
being on the further side of the Grand Canal, a bridge was built 
on boats across from the church of San Moise to the door of the 
temporary erection, and all adorned with oriental carpets, and 
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from this bridge to the door of St. Mark’s the road was covered in 
with arches, draped with white cloth. 

The chief magistrate of the Board of Health made proclamation 
on the Piazza di San Marco, that God, by the intercession of the 
Virgin, had in His mercy freed the capital of Venetia, and her 
provinces, from the scourge of the pestilence; and, as he finished 
speaking, all the bells rang out, every ship in harbour fired off a 
salute of artillery, and the air rang with the shouts of the people. 
High Mass was then sung by the Patriarch in the great Basilica, 
and then, in solemn order, the train passed under the white-draped 
arches, the Doge in his gorgeous robes of cloth of gold, the senators 
in their crimson brocades, richly furred, the nobles in purple velvet, 
and all the clergy of the city in full canonicals, making altogether 
such a grouping of colour as now exists only in the pictures of 
Paolo Veronese. 

The Te Deum was sung in the temporary church. But we may 
well imagine that beneath all this outward show of rejoicing, and 
in spite of the heartfelt thanksgiving for the cessation of the pesti- 
lence, which had more than decimated the city, there must have 
been many a sore heart; for, amidst all that gaily-adorned festal 
troop, there can have been none in whose family some gap had 
not been recently made by the enemy which laid low rich and poor 
alike. 

The design chosen for the church which should arise on the site 
of the temporary fabric, was that of Baldassare Longhema, and 
the work was soon set in hand, but the building was not conse- 
crated until more than fifty years after the first thanksgiving day. 
Now, although it is of a corrupt style of architecture, with its 
monstrous rolled cornices and theatrically-posed statues, it forms 
one of the most charming features of the Grand Canal, particularly 
at sunset, when the traveller returning from the Lido sees the 
domes rising pearly-grey against the blue and crimson sky, the 
water rippling gold and violet and emerald green at their feet, 
the vista of the opening canal stretching away into the dusk, all 
its inequalities softened into one general beauty in the evening 
haze. One of the best views of the Rialto is from a little way 
above the “‘ Volta di Canal,”’ that is, the bend made by the Grand 
Canal just by the great Foscari palace. The post which every 
house has for the convenience of mooring the gondola, with their 
bright tints (being painted with the owner’s colours, his crest, or 
coat-of-arms on the upper end), add greatly to the cheerfulness of 
the scene. 

The aspect of the Rialto is probably as familiar to most people 
as their own house-door, so often has it been depicted by artists of 
all nations ; and yet the bridge itself is not, except for the boldness 
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of its great span, really beautiful, being overweighted by the double 
row of shops on the top. Who does not think of Shylock when the 
Rialto is mentioned, and of his speech to the merchant ? 

Signor Antonio, many a time and oft 

In the Rialto you have rated me 

About my monies and my usances. 

But the Rialto here meant is not the bridge, but the space at the 
foot of it, where the vegetable market now is, and where in former 
days the merchants used to walk under the arcades and talk over 
their business. Here, also, after the death of a member of a 
patrician house, the men of the bereaved family assembled, dressed 
in deep mourning, i.e. in long training robes of black, with hanging 
sleeves, and girded with a leathern belt, and received the con- 
dolences of friends, who took them solemnly by the hand, murmured 
a few words of sympathy, and then passed on. 

On the open space at the top of the bridge stood for three days 
Marco Polo, the great traveller, feigning to be mad and turning a 
wheel, and crying incessantly, “‘ If the Lord pleases, He will come,” 
until, on the back of a beggar in the gazing crowd, he recognised 
the ragged garments, in which his treasured jewels were stitched, 
and which his uncle’s wife had unwittingly given away. 

Leaving the Rialto behind us, we see the fish market on our left, 
and of an early morning it is a very pretty sight, covered with 
baskets of little silvery fish, something like whitebait, called here 
‘“‘ bussichetti,” great dogfish with wide mouths, and quantities of 
the razor shell-fish, ‘‘ capi lunghi,” which are eaten raw, and “ capi 
santi,” the pilgrim’s cockle, with its pretty yellow and rose-tinted 
shells. Over all these, the fishermen make awnings with the 
beautiful golden and scarlet sails of their boats, which lie moored 
along the edge of the quay. 

Almost opposite to the fish market is the opening of the narrow 
canal which leads to the palace erst belonging to the hapless Marino 
Faliero, ‘‘ who,” as says the old historian, ‘‘ being aged eighty years, 
very rich, of excellent heart and great eloquence, but extraordinary 
choleric ; by this choler, being moved with great indignation at an 
insult done to the honour of his name, and not avenged as he 
desired, conspired against his country, not for lust of lordship, being 
of the age of eighty years and without children, but by reason of 
weakness of the brain, he being then so old” ;" and so, with brief 

sentence he concludes, “‘ he was decapitated in that place in the 
which he had received the ducal crown”: this place not being, 
however, at the head of the Scala dei Giganti, as Byron would, in 
his drama, lead one to believe, that staircase not having been built 
until more than a hundred and fifty years after Marino’s death. 
The house just beyond the bridge, on the right, contains part of 
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the original fabric in which poor Marino Faliero was born, and 
which, after his death, was confiscated and given as the price of 
blood to the furrier who had betrayed him, who did not long enjoy 
his ill-gotten gains, but, being of a grasping and restless character, 
was exiled by the Government. Over the Byzantine windows, on the 
second floor, is still visible the stone-carved shield of the Falieri, as 
well as other ancient carvings, let into the wall. 

Returning into the Grand Canal, the gondola passes between 
many an old palace, each with its story attached. On the right, 
just before the bend which the canal makes towards the station, is 
the great Palazzo Vendramin Calerghi, sometimes called the 
Palazzo Non Nobis, from the inscription ‘‘ Non nobis Domine, non 
nobis,” the motto of the family, cut on the stones forming its base. 
Here, in 1658, took place one of those brutal murders which occa- 
sionally occur in the annals of Venice. At that date there lived in 
this palace Vittore, a priest, Giovanni, and Pietro, three brothers 
of the house of Grimani, dissolute and factious men, whom the 
State, tired of their crimes, had sentenced to banishment; but the 
three brothers braved the law, and remained in their house, sur- 
rounding themselves with bravoes, ruffians ready to obey their worst 
bidding. 

Francesco Guerini, a Venetian noble, having in some manner 
incurred the hatred of the three, they had him seized on the night 
of the 15th January, as he was leaving the opera at the theatre 
then existing in the parish of San Giovanni e Paolo, and brought 
from thence in a gondola to their own house, taken into the little 
garden, which lies alongside, bordering on the Grand Canal, and 
there had him murdered before their eyes. The Senate, indignant 
at this outrage, cited the brothers to appear before its tribunal; but 
they, refusing to obey the summons, were again sentenced to 
banishment, degraded from their rank as nobles, and their goods 
confiscated, and, furthermore, it was decreed that their palace-door 
should be built up, the garden, the scene of this dastardly murder, 
should be laid waste, and a column erected therein bearing this 
inscription :— 

L’abb. Vetor, Zuane e Piero, fratelli Grimani, furono banditi per haver contro la pub- 
blica liberta, nelle proprie case barbaramente condotte e con moltissime archibugiate 
interfetto s. Francesco Querini, fo de Z. Francesco. 

[The Abbé Victor, John and Peter, brothers Grimani, were banished for having, 
against the liberty of the public, barbarously led into their own house, and laid low 
with many arquebus shots, Messeri Francesco Querin son of Messeri Francesco. ] 

This decree was carried out; but, in spite of it, we find that some 
years afterwards the sentence of banishment was repealed, the 
brothers were restored to their former honours, the column of 
infamy (as these pillars commemorative of a crime were named) 
was removed, the garden restored to its former state, and the 
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three murderers so far increased in wealth and prosperity that 
they added another wing to their already magnificent house. Truly 
these wicked men flourished like a green bay tree! It would be 
interesting to know whether their end was prosperous or whether 
retributive justice overtook them at last. 

Further up the canal, and at the corner of the Canareggio, the 
broad canal which, before the days of the railway, was the main 
route to Mestre, stands the handsome two-storied house called Ca’ 
(i.e. Casa) Labia, once belonging to the rich and powerful family 
of that name, of whom the story goes that their name even was a 
pun on their riches, “mi pare che abbia quella casa sempre 
richezze,” says the gondolier (Venetian speech dropping every J) 
who tells the tale, of how so great and wealthy were they, and so 
proud thereof that they wished to appear even more so, and, there- 
fore, gave magnificent banquets to many gentlemen, everyone being 
served on golden plates, the which, after dinner, the servants had 
orders to throw from the windows into the canal, as if these things 
were of but little worth to such as they; ‘ but,” adds the narrator, 
“‘mark this, guards were set to watch the spot, and at night, 
when all was quiet, the heir of the house dived, and recovered all 
his golden plates which for ostentation had been cast away; but 
the end of their pride and vain-glory was, that these who had been 
so rich and powerful ended their days in misery and poverty.” 
We do not know what gave rise to this tradition, but certain it is 
that the Labia were very wealthy, for it is recorded that many a 
time they entertained more than forty gentlemen at banquets, 
where everyone was served on gold; and on one occasion, Paolo 
Antonio Labia, on his return from some naval expedition, when the 
men under his command were disbanded, furnished three hundred 
of them with new garments and food, and money sufficient to take 
every man to his own home, be the distance what it might. The 
richly ornamented Palazzo is now turned into a “‘ deposito di car- 
rozze,” but, considering that such a thing as a carriage is unknown 
in Venice, the business can scarcely be a lucrative one. 

Close beside the house rises the campanile of the church of 
San Geremia. A view of which is to be found amongst Canaletto’s 
pictures of Venice ; but the church then bore quite a different aspect 
to its present one, the entire building having since been remodelled. 

Beyond the Canareggio bridge rise the tall houses of the Ghetto, 
the part of Venice which, after many years of total exclusion 
of the Jews from the city, was, in 1416, at last conceded to them; 
under the condition that they should never be seen without, says 
the ancient decree, a large yellow O, as big as a loaf, on their 
breasts, and a yellow cap on their heads. The Ghetto of Venice is, 
contrary to the traveller’s usual experience, one of the cleanest parts 
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of the city; and its inhabitants seem here, as elsewhere, to have 
been prosperous in money-getting, for some of the finest houses in 
the Grand Canal now belong to members of the Chosen People. 
The stranger in Venice is particularly struck by the curious 
narrow ways which lead up to some of the best houses, making it 
almost impossible for him to find his road to them on foot, as the 
narrow alleys, or “calle,” as they are called here, twist and turn 
in the most confusing manner. Neither is the fashion of number- 
ing the houses conducive to ease in finding any given address, as 
the whole of each parish is numbered through from beginning to 
end, without any reference to the names of the streets ; the reason 
of this being, doubtless, that within a few hundred square yards 
several streets bearing the same name are to be found, “ Calle della 
Malvasia”’ and ‘ Calle del Magazen ” being the most frequent—the 
former from the, in ancient times, large number of shops for 
the sale of the favourite wine, ‘‘ Malvasia,” i.e. Malvoisie; and the 
latter referring to the small taverns called ‘‘ magazeni,” where 
loans of small sums of money were obtainable as well as wine. 
Passing from the Campo di San Polo, a large open square, sur- 
rounded with handsome houses now falling into decay, through 
one of the above-mentioned Calle del Magazen, a narrow tortuous 
passage, about four feet wide, we reach a little bridge, a modern 
erection, across which the way leads, under low pillars, along the 
quay of a little canal, the Rielo di 8S. Polo, to the back or land- 
entrance of the Ca’ Cappello, not the house from which the famous 
Bianca Capello fled with her Florentine lover, but a smaller one 
belonging to another branch of the family, and the front of which 
was formerly adorned with paintings by Paolo Veronese and his 
friend Zelotti, but of which works of priceless value no traces now 
remain. In this palace, on the 9th of February 1519, the head of 
the Capelli gave a great féte, and Sanuto tells in his diary how it 
was feared that the merry-making would be broken up, a quarrel 
having arisen amongst some of the guests ; but peace being for- 
tunately re-established, the gentlemen proceeded, each with his 
lady, under the pillars, above mentioned, into the Campo San Polo, 
where, having danced till nine o’clock, they returned to the Ca’ 
Capello, where they supped, the banquet being no doubt laid in the 
great hall, which here, as in most old Venetian palaces, runs 
through the centre of the house, on the first floor, and from which 


hall, it may be said in conclusion, these few glimpses of old Venetian 
customs are taken. 
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THE ORATORY OF THE kiCESS. 


Tue Christmas holidays have brought us a short respite from the 
ceaseless roar of the political artillery which has been thundering 
all through the autumn, telling us of the fierce battle that is 
raging between the two great parties in the State. Before it is 
renewed, we will seize the opportunity presented by this welcome 
lull to offer a few remarks on the practice that has been made by 
the contending batteries, the weight and precision of their fire, 
and the material which it affords for estimating the ultimate issue 
of the combat. 

Lord Hartington was the first Cabinet Minister to break the 
short-lived silence of the Recess; and his speech at Sheffield, 
on the 6th of September, was principally taken up with dilating 
on its charms, when Ministers were freed from the embarrassing 
criticism of the House of Commons. We do not deny that 
there is a good deal of truth in what the noble Lord said, 
but it sounded rather odd from the lips of a Liberal Statesman 
who, but a little while ago, was rebuking his political opponents 
for deprecating the very same kind of premature interference in 
delicate foreign negotiations of which he now complains himself. 
The first week in October saw Sir Stafford Northcote in Ireland ; 
and his speeches in Ulster, though strong on the franchise, 
denoted more apprehension of what might be done under the 
name of local self-government. That under the plausible exterior 
of a County Board Home Rule might be really introduced, 
is certainly far from improbable, or, if not Home Rule, some- 
thing so exactly like it in its practical effects as to be undis- 
tinguishable from it. For instance, let us imagine an Irish 
County Board, elected as it is proposed that English County 
Boards should be elected, and invested with the financial 
powers which it is proposed that English County Boards should 
exercise ; what would be the fate of the remaining rights of Irish 
property in that case? Nor can it be doubted that these local 
institutions would soon make a claim for far more extensive juris- 
diction than has ever been comtemplated for them in England. Quite 
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enough, as we know, is meditated in a Radical direction by some 
of the advocates of County Boards in this country; and here is 
common ground on which Irish and English Conservatives may 
fight together. If Sir Stafford Northcote has succeeded in demon- 
strating to the Ulster Tories how closely they are still linked with 
England by political and social interests; and that, though the 
Irish Church has fallen, much still remains to be preserved by 
cultivating the closest and most intimate relations with their 
fellow Conservatives across the Channel, his visit will have done 
far more good than his Liberal critics are likely to find at all 
satisfactory. 

An interval of about a week elapsed between Sir Stafford’s fare- 
well to Ireland and his first appearance in Wales, the head-quarters 
of Liberalism. The tone which he adopted in addressing his Welsh 
audience reminded one rather of Lord Beaconsfield. What charm, 
he asked, could an ancient and imaginative race, proud of its 
history and traditions, find in the Liberalism of the present day ? 
And the question was really worth asking, because in the land 
which he had just quitted, the home of another ancient and 
romantic people, equally proud of its history and traditions, the 
Liberalism which is popular has little or nothing in common 
with the bourgeois Liberalism of England. Why, then, have 
the Welsh? The question is, have they? Wales was once the 
stronghold of the cavaliers; and even so late as the middle 
of the last century, Sir Watkin Wynn could have raised a 
Welsh contingent for the Stuarts. Why is she now the nursery 
of Dissenters and Democrats, the region to which every man 
points with hope and exultation, who would break our continuity 
with the past, overthrow the Church to which Wales was once 
so true, and pave the way for forms of government which Wales 
has never loved? There are reasons for it, we think, independent 
of those propounded by Sir Stafford Northcote. The ecclesiastical 
policy of the Whigs in the eighteenth century is really at the 
bottom of it: but we have no space for investigating this question 
at the present moment. Perhaps Sir Stafford Northcote did what 
was best in appealing to the religiousness of the Welsh people ; 
and showing them that it would be religion in general that would 
suffer, and not Anglicanism in particular, by the disestablishment 
-of the Church. 

The great variety of subjects which have been discussed by the 
orators of the Recess precludes us from making any attempt at an 
exhaustive analysis of the whole. But it will be interesting to 
compare the views of the more important speakers on the more 
important of the questions now before us. The coming Reform 
Bill has no doubt occupied the largest space, and has elicited from 
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Ministerial speakers proportionable differences of opinion. The 
first note on the subject was sounded by Mr. Chamberlain in a 
letter written to the Secretary of the Battersea Radical Asso- 
ciation, and published in the Times on the 7th of September, 
in which he says that the assimilation of the town and county 
franchise is all that Parliament can venture on at present, and 
that public opinion must ‘‘ripen considerably” before the franchise 
and the distribution of seats can be finally settled. In other 
words, we suppose the country is not yet “ripe” for manhood 
suffrage and electoral districts. And the statement naturally calls 
to mind the announcement made by Mr. Bright some six weeks. 
afterwards, when he said that there were some things which 
Radicals approved for which he hoped the country never would 
be “‘ ripe.” Was he then thinking, we wonder, of this letter of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s. 

Mr. Bright’s ever-memorable declaration was made at the 
Leeds Conference, when he proclaimed that he was not a Radical, 
that he never had been a Radical, that he did not know 
what the word Radical meant; but that he did know this, that 
there were people who called themselves Radicals, who were in 
favour of measures for which he trusted neither the Government 
nor the country would be ripe. It appears from this that, if Mr. 
Bright does not know what the word Radical means, he knows 
what people mean who call themselves Radical, which comes to 
very much the same thing. Observers might have noted the 
gradual widening of the chasm which gave warning of the 
approaching landslip. But Mr. Bright was the first to proclaim. 
that it had become apparent to the parties themselves, and that 
below and beyond the political opinions which all Conservatives 
and not a few Liberals have hitherto thought sufficiently mis- 
chievous there is a lower depth still, from which even those 
recoil, who, if not Radicals, were at all events malignant 
Liberals. In this remarkable confession we have as complete a 
vindication as the most ardent Conservative could desire, of those 
warnings and protests against the new revolutionary faction which 
Conservatives have from time to time uttered, and which their 
opponents have persistently ridiculed. Mr. Bright has turned 
Queen’s evidence, and the existence of the plot is now proved 
beyond dispute. 

Readers of Coningsby may remember the manufacturing gentle- 
man whom the hero encountered in the coffee-room of the hotel 
at Manchester. He was an advanced person, and he informed his 
young acquaintance, in reply to the question, What was best worth 
seeing in that city, that although, of course, “‘ they all had a great 
respect for her—regarded her as a sort of mother—and all that 
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sort of thing; yet, between themselves, Manchester was a dead 
letter.” Her day was over. His own new mill at Staleybridge 
represented the real spirit of the age. Now precisely what 
collective Manchester might have felt, could it have heard the 
description given of itself by the commercial gentleman in 
question, it is fair to suppose that Mr. Bright may occasionally 
have felt when brought in contact with those younger politicians 
of whom Mr. G. 0. A. Head was a type. They respect him as a 
sort of mother, and ‘that sort of thing.” But he is dead, though 
he does not know it. 

The speeches of the recess have revealed to us two remarkable 
specimens of Liberal disagreement. We have already noticed 
Mr. Bright’s repudiation of Radicalism. We have next to notice 
Lord Hartington’s repudiation of Mr. Chamberlain. The heir of 
the Cavendishes and the Manchester manufacturer seem alike to 
be playing at the game of ‘no child of mine” with the repre- 
sentative of advanced Radicalism. Mr. Chamberlain, in a speech 
delivered at Bristol on the 26th of November, addressed himself 
to the question of Parliamentary Reform, and laid down the law 
in the most uncompromising manner to the effect first, that a 
simple extension of the county franchise must be the first object 
of the Government next Session, the redistribution of seats being 
deferred to a more convenient season; and secondly, that whatever 
reduction of the franchise took place in England must also be 
extended to Ireland. Lord Hartington, speaking the following day 
at Manchester, adopted a very different tone indeed. He could 
not dismiss, in the off-hand manner of Mr. Chamberlain, the 
objection which was sure to be raised against taking the en- 
franchisement and redistribution in separate Bills and at separate 
times. That objection would have to be met, he said, in the tone 
of a man who was far from thinking that it was a very easy thing 
to meet it; and he also showed that even the franchise question was 
not quite so simple as Mr. Chamberlain seemed to think. For 
instance, was it merely intended to extend to the counties the 
occupation franchise of the boroughs, leaving the property fran- 
chise, the 40s. franchise, untouched; or was it proposed to dis- 
franchise property altogether, and have one uniform residential 
franchise. If the first, if we gave the borough franchise to the 
counties, we must give the county franchise to the boroughs—that 
is to say, give the owners of property in towns the same rights 
which they exercise in counties ; by which means the constituencies 
of the towns would be very materially altered. If the second, 
Lord Hartington could not approve of so wholesale a measure of 
disfranchisement. On the second point, the Irish franchise, Lord 
Hartington threw over his colleague altogether. He did not deny 
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the difficulty, perhaps the danger, of making any distinction 
between the two countries, but— 

It was useless to ignore the fact that there were many in this country, and not only 
among the Conservative Party, who do view, and will view, with considerable dislike 
and apprehension, any measure which is likely to increase the numbers or the powers 
of what I am afraid we must call the Irreconcilable Party in Parliament; and you 
must recollect that the more conclusively you prove the impossibility of separating the 
question of the Irish franchise from that of the English franchise, the more you will 


excite the opposition and increase the number of the opponents of any measure for the 
reduction of the franchise at all. 


Among those opponents of the extension of household franchise 
to Ireland who are not Conservatives, we need have little hesitation 
in ranking Lord Hartington himself. And in the speech which he 
made two days afterwards at Accrington, he drew a portrait of him- 
self as a pure Whig, which might have been drawn by Lord John 
Russell or Lord Macaulay, and which marks him off still more 
sharply from that ‘advanced party” whom the Whigs alone have 
restrained from “ revolutionary agitation.” All Conservatives, we 
are sure, will be glad to hear Lord Hartington talking in this 
manner. If it is the mission of the Whig party to break the force 
of the collision between property and numbers, that final conflict 
which, according to Dr. Arnold, has never yet terminated happily ; 
and if Lord Hartington has made up his mind to endeavour to 
fulfil it, he need be afraid of no “taunts and gibes” from any 
politician who thinks more of his country than his party. What 
men fear about Lord Hartington is that when it comes to the 
point he will be unable to resist pressure, though undoubtedly 
in the Agricultural Holdings Bill we had some evidence that the 
Whig section of the Cabinet had succeeded in holding its own. If 
they continue to play this part in the future, they will be only 
Conservatives under another name, and possibly more useful than 
if they were to range themselves openly in the Conservative ranks. 
Unhappily, however, the history of the Whig party does not exactly 
bear out Lord Hartington’s description of it. That they have 
acted as moderators may be admitted; but have they not them- 
selves secretly kindled the agitation which rendered their services 
necessary ? Have they not themselves, on occasion, thrown the 
match into the straw for the sake of being called in afterwards to 
arrest the flames? Have they not even now combined with the 
“advanced” party to stimulate a demand for Parliamentary 
Reform which would never have arisen by itself? They may, 
and apparently do, believe that their allies are going too far; but 
therein they find just the very part which suits them, the part 
of the mild and venerable mediator, who steps in between the 
contending parties, and, handing each of them a shell, calmly 
appropriates the oyster. 
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We say there is enough in the history of the Whig Party to justify 
these suspicions, and to cause the public to distrust somewhat 
these professions of patriotic moderation which the Whigs make 
just often enough to keep the claim alive. Moreover, is it cer- 
tain now that the Whigs, with all the will in the world to place a 
bridle on the Radicals, any longer possess the power? That is a 
qnestion which, as Lord Hartington says, ‘‘ has to be met,” if we 
are to feel any confidence in leaving the country in their hands. 
If we are to take Lord Hartington at his word, accept his defini- 
tion of Whig principles, and trust to them for our salvation, we 
must be sure that circumstances are still such as to permit of 
the application of them. If not, the Whigs can only carry out 
their trust, on the cy pres doctrine, by uniting their forces with the 
Conservatives: a step by which they would be fulfilling the 
intentions of their founders much better than by remaining where 
they are. 

In the meantime, the world will watch with some anxiety for the 
dénouement of this interesting complication. Lord Hartington 
speaks of the “‘ moderate section ’’ and the “ extreme section” of 
the Cabinet quite as a matter of course, and we are as good as 
told that the former is to govern in the future, as it always has 
done in the past. We are, therefore, to infer that there will be a 
Whig Reform Bill and a Radical Reform Bill submitted to the 
Cabinet, and that the former is intended to prevail. We might 
mention other spéeches, but we have said quite enough to show 
that whether a Franchise Bill be announced on the first day of 
the Session, or not, it will be announced long before the Liberal 
Party has agreed on what it ought to be; and if that is a good 
omen of its success, or of its easy passage through the House, 
we congratulate the Government on its prospects. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Mr. Bright, Mr. Forster, Mr. Fawcett, Lord Hartington, 
Mr. Goschen, Sir Charles Dilke, have all spoken on the subject, 
and hardly two of them agree with each other on the main points 
to be adopted. A pretty illustration, indeed, of the ‘‘ simplicity” 
of the question which has been so much insisted on by the leader 
of the Advanced Party, as also of the sanguine estimate of 
Mr. Forster that Government will not only propose, but carry, 
both a Reform Bill and a London Corporation Bill in the same 
Session. 

Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Gibson, Mr. Stanhope, Sir Charles 
Dilke, Sir Henry James, and Mr. Childers have all spoken on the 
subject of finance, and through the intricate calculations which 
each side has made we do not undertake to follow them. But 
there was one definite statement made by Sir Henry James at 
Dumfries, on the 29th of October, which is capable of being dis- 
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entangled from the rest and judged upon its own merits; and as 
Mr. Childers said subsequently at Pontefract that he was content 
to rest the financial defence of the Government on the statement 
of Sir Henry James, we presume that he was correct in his facts— 
those facts, at least, to which we are about to refer, and to which 
Sir Richard Cross referred in a speech delivered at Paisley on the 
8th of November. We must bear in mind, at the outset, that 
there is no better known artifice in controversy than the substitu- 
tion of a false issue for the real one, and assuming that victory on 
the one means victory on the other. The case against the Liberals. 
is not so much that they are spending more than the Conservatives, 
as that they undertook to spend less; that they came into power 
pledged to a reduction of expenditure which they have found it 
impossible to effect, and which they ought to have known before- 
hand that it was impossible to effect; and that having thus 
demonstrated the falsehood of the charges which they brought 
against the late Government, they have not had the honesty to 
retract them. But, oh! says Sir Henry James, our expenditure has 
been upon objects which are worthy of it—yours was not. What. 
the Tories spent on fleets and armies we have spent on schools and 
schoolmasters. Consequently the Liberals are as much better than 
the Tories as schools and schoolmasters are better than fleets and 
armies. The Attorney-General took great pains to prove his point, 
and to show that the Tories had spent a great deal more on the 
army and navy than the Liberals. His own Government, he said, 
had been called a cheese-paring Government because it spent less. 
“The result of all this is,” says he—that is, the result of his 
elaborate calculations—“ that the Liberal Government has econo- 
mised where it ought to have economised, i.e. in the army and 
navy services, and has increased expenditure where it ought to be 
increased, namely, on education.” We have the authority of Mr. 
Childers for the correctness of the statement ; but regarded as an 
argument, any child can see its weakness, for it is clear that the 
whole force of it depends on the observance of a due proportion 
between these two branches of expenditure. If the military and 
naval estimates are pitched too low and the educational estimates 
too high, as great a blunder is committed as if the contrary had 
been done. There is a point below which our military and naval 
expenditure cannot be reduced without danger to the national inde- 
pendence. If this point is passed, it is no justification of the 
Government that they have spent the money on education. It is 
better for England to be ignorant than to be conquered: and it 
would be a small consolation to the unfortunate peasant who saw 
his cottage in flames and his little patch of wheat cut down for 
forage by an invading army, to reflect that his children knew the 
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date of the Hegira, or were competent to discuss the authorship of 
the letters of Junius. 

The world has not yet forgotten what came of the military and 
naval economies of a former Liberal Government. England will 
long remember the Megera. Mr. Rylands says, indeed, that after 
making every allowance, the expenditure of the present Government 
is wholly unwarrantable ; and as some more or less eminent person 
has lately declared that to be patted on the back by Mr. Rylands 
was the highest honour to which he could reasonably aspire, we 
suppose that his words must carry weight. 

The House of Lords has, of course, come in for its share of 
the enemy’s fire. But nobody has answered Lord Salisbury’s 
defence of it. Nobody has ventured to combat the statement that 
the House of Lords, instead of thwarting the people, is the only 
means we have for ensuring an appeal to the people whenever it 
shall appear that the House of Commons and the nation are at 
variance, that it is the House of Lords, in fact, and the House of 
Lords alone, which saves us from all the inconveniences of triennial 
Parliaments. 

After all, however, it has been the reconstruction of the repre- 
sentative system, and the wide gulph which yawns between the 
views of two Cabinet Ministers on the same subject to which men’s 
minds have been principally directed. Ireland, of course, forms a 
permanent feature in the reform question; but foreign affairs 
have not been discussed with much energy on either side. Lord 
Salisbury has drawn a parallel between the policy of the present 
Government in Ireland and their policy in Egypt during the early 
part of 1882, which has not before been pointed out, showing 
that just as the existence of two parties in the Cabinet paralyzed 
the energies of Government in dealing with the condition of 
Ireland, and caused them to allow violence and bloodshed, which 
might have been nipped in the bud, to grow to such a dreadful 
height, necessitating the eventual introduction of far severer 
measures than had ever been necessary before ; so had it had exactly 
the same effect on their Egyptian policy, preventing them from 
speaking out boldly, when speaking out would have secured 
their object, and necessitating, in the long run, the Egyptian war, 
the occupation of the country, and all the disasters and embarras- 
ments which that has eventually entailed on us. The unnecessary 
recognition of M. de Lesseps’ claims in regard to the Suez Canal, 
received also its meed of chastisement at the hands of the Tory 
leader; and the very peculiar manner in which the French and 
English Governments made up their differences in Madagascar 
supplied matter for a passing smile. Lord Hartington has spoken 
about France and China, and the proffered co-operation of Germany 
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in protecting the joint interests of herself and England should they 
be threatened by the progress of hostilities. But, although the 
announcement has not been particularly well received in France, 
and immensely important as the Chinese question may possibly 
become, domestic affairs have, for the time, reasserted their 
ascendancy. No one has been able to help thinking of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Mr. Bright, and Lord Hartington ; and speculating whether 
Lord Hartington’s doubts and fears on the subject of reform will 
ever ripen into convictions, and whether, if they do, he will ever 
have the courage to act upon them. 

This, indeed, is in some sense the question of the day. If the 
Whigs do not assert their own principles in these projected changes, 
which Mr. Childers thinks will be of almost equal magnitude with 
the revolution of 1688, they must be contented to shrink into 
insignificance, and fade out of the political atmosphere like the 
stars before the strains of the soceress. If they do not speak 
now, they must ever after hold their tongues. Lord Salisbury, 
we are sorry to see, is not sanguine about Lord Hartington’s 
fortitude; and if a Radical measure is sent up to the House of 
Lords, we must look forward, we suppose, toa dissolution. And what 
will happen then? The organs of the Government are doing their 
best to discourage the Conservatives, by assuring them that, though 
the country may be dissatisfied with the Liberals, it is not likely 
to be of opinion that the Conservatives would do any better. Why 
not? What are the reasons which induce men ordinarily to 
suppose that one person will do better than another? Are they 
not such as these, that he has done better before, that results which 
he foretold have followed, that where his advice has been taken 
affairs have prospered, and where it has been neglected they have 
languished ? Ireland, said Mr. Gladstone, just before the Conserva- 
tives quitted office, had never been so peaceable and contented as 
she was at that moment. The Conservative Government had 
brought her into that condition, but at the same time warned their 
successors that it could only be maintained by a continuance of 
the same measures. These measures were abandoned, and Ireland 
relapsed into anarchy. Did not the Conservatives in this instance 
give us reason to suppose that they could do better than the Liberals? 
In Egypt, again, the Government were warned in the same manner ; 
they were told what would happen if they persisted in a certain 
course of action, and it did happen. Did not the Conservatives 
here, too, show that they could have ‘‘done better” than the 
Liberals? Did they or Mr. Gladstone show themselves more 
likely to do well by these desperate modes of dealing with the 
Bradlaugh case? No. ‘ That cock won’t fight,” we feel pretty 
confident, on the day of a general election. Many people may 
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think that Liberal principles, even with the worst practice, are 
better than Conservative with the best. They have a perfect 
right to think so: and to act accordingly. But it is idle to suppose 
that those who judge mainly by results can be hoodwinked by 
the rubbish we have described. 

Oh! but, we are told by many speakers of the Recess, the Conser- 
vatives have no programme; and even Mr. Goschen reproaches 
them with their failure to treat the problems of the day in a 
philosophic spirit. For that matter we should be glad to know who 
does ; and surely it is rather too much to ask of practical statesmen, 
with the very little leisure allowed to statesmen at the present day, 
that they should speak the language of political philosophy. In 
his own singularly able and interesting speech at Edinburgh, he 
spoke strongly of the hand-to-mouth system which seemed to satisfy 
everybody at the present day. The Conservatives, especially, he 
seemed to think, took no trouble to comprehend their age, and 
instead of recognizing in popular demands the symptoms of a great 
general movement, they were apt to impute them to individuals, 
and to find their origin in vanity and ambition. I cannot say that 
I see this to be more true of one party than another; nor do L 
believe it to be true at all to the extent described by Mr. Goschen. 
It is the business of men in the place of Lord Salisbury and Sir 
Stafford Northcote to deal with events as they arise. But I do not 
suppose that either of them are blind to the fact that they live 
in a democratic age; or that the only way to prevent the evils, 
which Mr. Goschen dreads, is to counteract to the uttermost that 
system of setting class against class which is the besetting sin of 
his own party. Every question that arises, every event that 
happens, every proposal that is made, is converted into an instru- 
ment for inflaming class animosities; and as long as this process 
continues, so long will Mr. Goschen have good reason to view the 
progress of democracy with alarm. 

But as to the complaint that the Conservatives have no pro- 
gramme, and do not express themselves with sufficient clearness on 
. the questions of the day, what Sir Stafford Northcote himself said 
in Ireland is a sufficient answer to that. It is easy to be lavish 
of promises when there seems little probability of our being 
called on to fulfil them, and to propound theories when absolved 
from the immediate necessity of reducing them to practice. But that 
the friends of a political party are not doing it any real kindness 
by attempting to elicit such promises is shown by the disagreeable 
predicament in which the present Government found itself, when, 
contrary to their own expectations, the Liberals were restored to 
office. That statesmen, not only warned by this example, but 
seeing also that their own recall to power may occur at any 
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moment, should be doubly on their guard against the commission 
of similar indiscretions, ought neither to surprise nor displease 
anyone who has their interests at heart. Besides, as has fre- 
quently been urged before, when similar complaints have been 
made, the leaders of the Opposition have often not the informa- 
tion at their command on which it would be safe to found any 
positive proposals. The Government is often in possession of 
intelligence which, though they may have turned it to very bad 
account themselves, would be fatal to any counter policy which was 
concerted in ignorance of it. Let us remember what happened in 
regard to Ireland. The Opposition in 1879 chose to be wiser than 
the Government, and to intimate their distrust of a policy founded 
on information to which they had no access. As soon as they were 
seated in office, they discovered their mistake. But then, as they 
fancied, it was too late to turn back, and they were obliged to dis- 
pense with precautions, because they had formerly denounced 
them, of which, as soon as they were furnished with the facts, 
they recognized the necessity. We all know what followed; and 
can understand how bitterly they must have repented of the pre- 
mature experiments in “light and leading,” into which they had 
been betrayed. We quote this one instance in illustration of our 
meaning. It is a practical illustration. But as far as the general 
question is concerned, we have, of course, the well-known dictum of 
Sir Robert Peel on the same side, and the interesting fact that on 
this particular point Lord Beaconsfield agreed with him. 

And for what object are the Conservative leaders besought to be 
more explicit; and to concoct a programme which they may hang 
up as a counter attraction on the opposite side of the street ? 
With the object, it is said, of enlisting public confidence in their 
favour, which will not be extended to them without some such 
advertisement of their business. Now, I think it will be found 
on inquiry that the public, as a general rule, has been very little 
influenced by such appeals; and that they have had very little to 
do with the rise and fall of Administrations. In the majority of 
instances it has been their own blunders, or their own bad luck, 
rather than the superior attractiveness of the Opposition, which 
have worked their ruin. In 1874 the Conservative leaders had no 
more defined policy than they have now, neither more nor less. 
The policy of the Conservative Party, said Lord Beaconsfield in 
1872, was the preservation of the Constitution and the Empire. 
And in 1880 it is perfectly clear that it could not have been the 
famous thirty-one measures declared by Mr. Gladstone to be of 
urgent necessity, which accelerated his return to office, or the 
public would hardly have borne with such complacency his subse- 
quent neglect of them. In 1868 alone it may have been the appeal 
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to the people against a particular national institution which turned 
the scale. But even that is very far from certain. The most 
common-place explanation of the decline and fall of strong Govern- 
ments is also the truest. In the course of five or six years they 
are sure to make a great many mistakes, and a great many 
enemies. If, in addition to their faults, they have misfortunes 
also to contend with, bad harvests, bad trade, military reverses, 
their delinquences look several shades darker. They lose nothing 
of their blackness, we may be sure, in the hands of those skilful 
artists whose business it is to make the most of them. And so 
the end comes. But it does not seem to me that the preference 
of one scheme of policy over another has ever had very much 
to do with it, or that the Opposition has often won its battles by 
appealing to its own merits. 

I was told by a Conservative friend who, in 1874, was canvassing 
a borough in which parties were pretty evenly divided, that an 
elector who agreed to support him expressed himself in the follow- 
ing terms: “ Yes, Sir, I’m going to vote for you ; but if it were not 
for the Licensing Bill, I’d see you to the devil first.” And now, 
if the present Government is destroyed at the next General Election, 
it will be by the memory of what has happened in Ireland, in 
Egypt, in India, and in South Africa, and not by any sanguine 
estimate of what is to be expected from their rivals. I am speaking 
now, not of the regular Conservative Party, who would see in the 
restoration of their own friends their deliverance from a revolu- 
tionary policy, but of the great body of intermediates by whom, 
for the most part, elections are decided, and who are determined a 
great deal more by what they witness than by what they anticipate. 
Public opinion is formed by facts. Of these it is certain ; it knows 
that men who have blundered grievously in one transaction are 
likely to blunder in another ; that men who bribe traitors, and 
cringe before aggressors, are not the best calculated to uphold 
the dignity of the Crown, and preserve the character of the com- 
munity. This is the class of considerations by which the Govern- 
ment will be weighed hereafter, and I cannot think that the 
Conservatives are to blame for entering into no competition with 
them on particular measures, Franchise Bills, Corporation Bills, 
County Board Bills, or what not. For any slight accession of 
public favour which they might gain by so doing, they would run 
the risk of sowing for themselves a harvest of future embarrass- 
ments which would far more than counterbalance it. 

There is a very large party in this country, a party probably 
twice as numerous now as it was three years ago, which, though 
different sections of it may entertain different opinions on 
particular political or social questions, is unanimous in condemning 
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the Radical tendencies of the Government. Opposition to these is 
quite a sufficient bond of union, and the statesmen who lead that 
Opposition require no other title to the confidence and support of 
the “ anti-Radical”’ classes of society. To disturb this unanimity 
by the introduction of subordinate issues, and so to weaken the 
effect of the great constitutional combination which is gradually 
cementing itself, is to play the enemy’s game, and to run the risk 
of putting out the fire by heaping too many coals upon it. 

In one of the latest of the speeches which we have been able to 
notice in the present article, Lord Salisbury himself has referred 
to this alleged necessity for a programme, with the absence of 
which the Conservative Party is reproached. It is not in the 
nature of things that the Party who would preserve the Constitu- 
tion in its present form can have so many novelties to suggest as 
those who would be always playing tricks with it. We know 
very well who makes the greater impression on the vulgar mind, 
the doctor who declares that his patient has got nothing the 
matter with him, and bids him go and mind his business, or the 
quack who declares him to be in imminent danger, and doctors 
him, and drenches him, and blisters him, till he becomes quite 
incapable of work, and his family are thrown upon the parish. 
More successful still in exciting popular admiration is the wise 
woman who deals in charms and spells, and declares that the 
patient is ‘‘ possessed”: while even the fortune-teller, who goes 
about promising husbands to the maid-servants, contrives to make 
an excellent living by it. Now the Conservatives cannot do 
these things. They cannot go about the country practising on 
the credulity of the poor; promising every labourer a snug farm 
if he will only do as he is bid, say the ten commandments back- 
wards, and give the prophet half-a-crown; proclaiming loudly that 
the whole world is out of order and can only be set right by the use of 
Chamberlain’s pills. The Liberals can do these things: and therein 
have an advantage over their opponents, which the latter can only 
hope to overcome through the gradual removal of the ignorance 
on which it is dependent. But it is greatly to be feared that we 
are not within measurable distance of that happy day. Douster- 
mival is not dead yet, and “ mine goot and honoured patron,” in 
the shape of the British populace, is still inclined to lend an ear to 
him. 

We cannot close this article without a word on the “appeal to 
history” of which the modern Liberals are so proud, and of which 
their speeches in the Recess are full. As Lord Salisbury pointed 
out to them, there is “a slight taint of inaccuracy” in their 
history, for it is quite untrue to say that they were either the first 
free-traders or the first Parliamentary reformers. But what it is 
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still more necessary to point out is this, that it must not be taken 
for granted that everything which they have done is good because 
they, the Liberals, have done it. Thereby hangs a very long story, 
which we cannot investigate at present. It is easy to talk in a big 
confident manner of a long series of measures which our own 
party has been instrumental in passing, and then to assume that 
they are good because they have been passed. Political philosophy 
has not said its last word on the differences between Liberalism and 
Conservatism ; and in the meantime we are by no means bound to 
take Liberalism at its own estimate of itself, or to allow that the 
world is really the better for its triumphs. It may turn out to be 
exactly the contrary. But granting, for the sake of argument, 
that the chief measures which figure in the Liberal appeal to 
history were good and not bad, we are now in a different dispensa- 
tion. Practical men can only consider what the Liberal is now, not 
what he once may have been. If his soul has passed into the 
Radical, if he has undergone a process of political transmigration, 
he cannot appeal to what he did in a previous state of existence to 
justify what he does in this. In a story in the Spectator we read 
of a tailor being turned into a tomtit. Now, had the bird retained 
the faculty of speech, and argued that the havoc which he com- 
mitted as a tit belonged to the same class of services which he 
had rendered to mankind as a tailor, would any gardener in his 
senses have believed him? To do the real Radicals justice, they 
do not seek to shelter themselves under the shield of the Liberals. 
They do not deny that they have embarked on a new crusade. It 
is those foolish Liberals who wish to run with the hare and 
hunt with the hounds for whom England will reserve her whole 
contempt. 


N. W. GuMLey. 
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Or all human qualities, Genius is the one elusive possession that 
no man can count on transmitting to his children. Experience 
shows that, as a rule, Genius burns itself out in one generation, 
and nothing arises from its ashes. It is the secularly blooming 
plant that kills itself in flowering. Seldom is it that the triumphs 
of a Philip are extended by the conquests of an Alexander, or that 
the fervour of aChatham is more securely commemorated in the fame 
of a Pitt. Bulwer has enjoyed that exceptional good fortune; and 
a distinguished son is now writing for us the Life of a distin- 
guished father. We do not propose to review the two volumes that 
have recently appeared, and that represent but a fourth part of the 
labour of filial piety in which the Earl of Lytton is engaged. That 
has been done, and will doubtless again be done, elsewhere. To 
us it seems unnecessary; for who is there that will not read the 
Biography itself? Bulwer wrote many novels that riveted the 
attention and stirred the hearts of his contemporaries. But none 
of them, not the most romantic, will be able to compete, in endur- 
ing interest, with his own story, when it has been fully told. 

The publication of his Life, Letters, and Literary Remains, 
within comparatively a few years of his death, will unquestionably 
precipitate the moment when dispassionate attempts will be made 
to ascertain, with some approach to precision, the rank Bulwer is 
likely to hold in the permanent estimation of his country. It was 
certain, however, that, in the fulness of time, ample justice would 
be done to a writer who, when alive, was almost uniformly denied 
it by professional critics. The truth is that, social prejudice, party 
passion, and literary jealousy apart—and, alas! these play a con- 
siderable part in the expression of contemporaneous judgments— 
Bulwer did everything in his power to perplex, confuse, and mis- 
lead, all but very observant judges, as to his intellectual gifts. He 
was a striking illustration of the happy saying, that you often 
cannot see the wood for its trees. In the fertile forest of his 
imagination every fair plant grew, every vigorous trunk rose. 
Poems, plays, novels, histories, essays, speeches—what was there 
a man-of-letters can.do that he did not attempt? In all commu- 
nities, but perhaps in this stolid and but little nimble community 
of ours more than any other, versatility of genius, prodigal diversity 
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of powers, always puzzles, and apparently irritates. There is no 
country in which Proteus is so little appreciated; no country in which 
monotonous persistency is so effective. Many a man has acquired the 
reputation of being a Statesman, because he has done nothing but 
talk politics for forty years, and persons have even succeeded in 
getting themselves accepted for a time as poets by sticking ex- 
clusively to verse, and in being accredited in their generation as 
artists by dint of presenting themselves as such, and never any- 
thing but such, year after year. But if a man writes a drama 
that is even successful, and shortly afterwards makes un eloquent 
speech, the world wants to know which he is, and which he means 
to be, a dramatist or an orator. Should he publish a lyric that 
everybody learns by heart, and on the morrow is found writing a 
leading article, stupefaction is complete, and people ask is the 
man a poet or a journalist? That he should be both seems 
impossible. They treat him as betting-men treat one who has 
more horses than one entered for a race, and demand that he 
shall declare upon which horse he means to win. If he refuses— 
as how can he help refusing ?—they vindicate their own want of 
intelligence by decrying his entire stud, and every fresh time he 
comes in a winner they show they would dearly like to welsh him. 
Fortunately, in the world of letters, that is more easily attempted 
than done. 

We doubt if the general verdict upon Bulwer’s verse will be re- 
vised. A poet, specifically, we think he was not; though to have 
written so much good verse—witness his Saint Stephen’s—must be 
thrown into the balance along with his more successful achieve- 
ments. But the man who wrote not only Rienzi but The Caxtons, 
not only Harold but The Parisians, and not these only, and several 
novels like each of these, but likewise Richeliew and The Lady of 
Lyons; nor yet these together alone, but, besides these, Caz- 
toniana and The Student, and found time, moreover, in not an 
immoderately long life, to deliver many addresses and to make 
many speeches (one of them, that on Reform, spoken in the 
House of Commons, being almost the finest of our generation), 
to be likewise the successful head of the Colonial Office, to be a 
man-of-the-world, a delightful companion, and a generous friend, 
—surely this is to show extraordinary parts, and must probably 
secure for him who displayed them a place in the Temple of Fame, 
above which tower the thrones of only very few men indeed. It 
is here a pleasure to record that so illustrious an Englishman, in 
the heyday of his powers and the manhood of his judgment, 
embraced the Conservative Creed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“The Scene.” 


GENTLEMEN, 


Mr. Perey Fitzgerald has shown, with great force and justice, that 
in their efforts to make the accessories of plays as “real” as possible, 
modern stage managers miss the not very lofty object at which they 
aim. Will you allow me to make another suggestion from a different 
point of view? The essence of greatness in the drama lies in the 
action, and spectators who come with a really dramatic temper to the 
exhibition of a good play, will forget everything but the ideal situation 
and character of the actors. Shakespeare has told us, in his Henry V., 
what such spectators will feel :— 

Pardon, gentles all, 
The flat unraiséd spirit that hath dared 
On this unworthy scaffold to bring forth 
So great an object: can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France? or may we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt ? 
O pardon! since a crooked figure may 
Attest in little place a million; 
And let us, ciphers to this great accompt, 
On your imaginary forces work. 
Suppose within the girdle of these walls 
Are now confined two mighty monarchies, 
Whose high uprearéd and abutting fronts 
The perilous narrow ocean parts asunder. 
Piece out our imperfections with your thought ; 
Into a thousand parts divide one man, 
And make imaginary puissance, &c. 

In the modern play, on the other hand, there must be no “ imaginary 
puissance.” Everything is to be presented to the senses in the most 
distinct and palpable form: real cabs, real race-horses, real conflagra- 
tions ; and even in the mounting of Shakespeare’s own pieces, the 
“ scenery ” seems to be, in the eyes of the audience, the most essential 
part of the performance. All this is contrary to the spirit of the drama. 
When the scenery is at its best, that is to say, when it harmonises with 
the action, the attention of the spectator must involuntarily be drawn 
off from the actors by the beauty of the painting. When it is at its 
worst, his taste will be offended by some violent discord between the 
spirit of the painting and the spirit of the play. For instance, in Much 
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Ado About Nothing, the first scene of the fourth act is necessarily “In 
a Church.” In it Claudio repudiates Hero, and afterwards there is a 
spirited love-passage between Beatrice and Benedick. In Shakespeare’s 
time this would have signified nothing, as there would have been no 
scenery to remind the spectator of the incongruity of love-making in 
such a place. But now-a-days we have the picture of a Gothic church, 
with a high altar lit with candles, robed priests, and processions of 
acolytes with censers, &c., in order to make up a good wedding pageant. 
What, then, can be more offensive to every perception of justice and 
decency, than that Benedict should pour forth his protestations to 
Beatrice immediately in front of the extremely well imitated altar? 
Such a monstrous impropriety shows that neither the managers nor the 
spectators can really enter, heart and soul, into the spirit of the play. 
What Shakespeare meant them to come and see, was an example of the 
art of dramatic poetry; what they really come to see are specimens 
of the art of scene-painting; and as the still life of a picture excludes 
the idea of action, the essence of the drama is sacrificed. 

I have the honour to be, &e., 

K. G. 


Rich Men’s Dwellings. 


[We have received the following from the Society for Promoting 
Psychical Research. | 

To some who have crossed the river of Death it is still permitted to 
contemplate the actors and actions of the mortal world. Not only do 
we behold succeeding generations engaged in the same cares and busi- 
ness which occupied our own thoughts, but the secret springs of 
conduct, which in ourselves were impenetrable to observation, now 
disclose themselves to the understanding in their just relations and 
their proper light. We watch, as at some great and solemn tragedy, 
the fortunes of heroes and the rise and decline of states. While the 
actors who pass over the stage of life advance on their path without 
fear, since without foresight, we ourselves, wise from experience, behold 
with compassion the approach of that destiny of which in our mortal 
state we were unconscious ; for, as the historian says, “it was scarcely 
possible that the eyes of contemporaries should discover in the public 
felicity the latent causes of decay and corruption.” 

Gazing, therefore, as a spectator on the human scene, a vehement 
longing seizes me to convey, by whatever means, to the English people 
words both of encouragement and warning. 

For, neither as a citizen of Athens and a descendant of Miltiades, can 
I look without joy on the long preservation in England of that liberty 
of which I myself in Greece knew nothing but the memory; nor as a 
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Roman citizen do I less admire when I behold how the growth of the 
British Empire serves to propagate the freedom, which the growing 
empire of Rome was destined only to destroy. 

Yet, plain it is to the spiritual sight that the love of Liberty, if it be 
exalted into worship, may become the source of decay. For we of the 
old world perceive that when “the fierce giants of the north broke in 
and mended our puny breed,” the freedom that they founded was not 
merely the right of each man to dispose as he may think fit of his own 
person, or to enjoy without disturbance the possessions which he may 
have acquired, but that it was something quite different which they 
instituted in the noble order of knighthood; wherein, seeing that in the 
human state some must always be strong and others weak, and some 
rich and others poor, they enjoined that each rank and condition of 
men should discharge its due service to the others. If, therefore, the 
strong and the rich among you preserve the idea of right, but forget the 
idea of obligation, will not the decay of your society, which now appears 
to be free, be more rapid than our own, which, in the midst of servitude, 
still retained the memories of the ancient glories of our state ? 

One of your own historians has recorded for your instruction the 
practice of the citizens in those states of antiquity to which you, 
perhaps justly, boast yourselves to be superior. “In the common- 
wealths of Athens and Rome,” he says, “the modest simplicity of 
private houses announced the equal condition of freedom; whilst the 
sovereignty of the people was represented in the majestic edifices des- 
tined to the public use; nor was this republican spirit totally extin- 
guished by the introduction of wealth and monarchy. It was in works 
of rational honour and benefit that the most virtuous of the emperors 
affected to display their magnificence.” And again: “If the emperors 
were the first, they were not the only architects of their dominions. 
Their example was universally imitated by their principal subjects who 
were not afraid of declaring to the world that they had spirit to con- 
ceive and wealth to accomplish the noblest undertakings. . .. The 
opulent senators of Rome and the provinces esteemed it an honour, 
and almost an obligation, to adorn the splendour of their age and 
country ; and the influence of fashion often supplied the want of taste 
or generosity.” 

Is the “Golden House,” which was held to be a reproach to a Roman 
emperor, more honourable when it is adorned by an English merchant ? 
or is the public munificence, cultivated under an Imperial despotism, 
beyond the ambition of those sons of knights and gentlemen who have 
been taught by their history and religion to understand “the perfect 
law of liberty.” 


Heropes Articus. 
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Labourers’ and Artizans’ Dwellings. 


Oak Hill, Hampstead. 
To THE Eprrors or THE “ Nationa Review.” 

As a member of the committee appointed at the London Church 
Conference, in February last, to examine this subject and report, of which 
committee Sir R. Cross is chairman, I would state that we carried on 
our investigations till the beginning of autumn. By personal inspec- 
tion, by examination of voluntary witnesses, and written answers to 
inquiries, aided by the two Acts of Torrens and Cross, and the mass 
of information contained in the respective Blue Books, we are enabled 
to produce in a report the results of our work, to be laid before the 
next Conference, in February next. 

As to the condition of the classes about which we are concerned, we 
can say little that is new, or unknown to those who inquire into their 
dwellings, their habits and morals. 

It cannot be too much impressed on those who have hitherto been 
ignorant of or indifferent to this subject, that these ganglia, these 
crushed-together masses, are a source of imminent danger to the com- 
munity, both as regards health and morality. Where crime can burrow 
it will breed. And it is a character both of contagious disease and of 
vicious habit, not only to spread in area, but to intensify in virulence 
by aggregation. Misery and degradation are inseparable from the dark 
haunts where thousands of human beings, men, women, and children, 
are herding together in many densely-populated centres. I have 
myself a settled belief that were sin and crime cancelled as factors, but 
that other conditions of pressure remained, misery, sickness, death, and 
also danger to others, would continue from over-crowding, and in salu- 
brious dwellings. Human gravitation acts like the physical; the mass 
attracts new additions, and the pressure to the centre is intensified. 
What can prevent this evil—what remedy is to be found? Build new 
habitations, some will reply. Build in healthier and more open spots, 
and bring in air and light. Excellent advice, if it could be followed 
on a great scale; but it is rather disheartening to discover that all that 
has been achieved during fifteen years in building, by the Peabody 
Trust, Sir S. Waterlow’s Dwellings, and other agencies, and by indi- 
viduals, has only housed one half of the increased population of London 
in a single year. : 

The task before us all is gigantic. The two leading Acts of Parlia- 
ment mentioned above are for the destruction of over-crowded houses 
in insanitary localities. What is wanted is some legislation for con- 
struction. Acts of this kind are very few and limited. Their action 
has not been and is not enforced. I do not wish to forestal the Com- 
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mittee’s report. It will show some of the obstacles which have to be con- 
tended with in the effort to give the artizan and labouring classes better 
and more wholesome dwellings. It will also show that abundant data 
have been collected; that the information gained is sufficient; that the 
time for action has arrived. 

Two points are, however, clear to all who examine this subject and its 
difficulties ; first, that State aid is required to assist, by grants or 
guarantees, the construction of new buildings; and, secondly, that the 
poorest and most degraded of those for whom shelter is required must 
be educated to feel their want, and led to desire homes better, cleaner, 
and more wholesome than those they now inhabit and cling to. 

Maney Hopkins. 


The Perils of Party Government. 


To tHe Eprrors or THE “ Nationa, Review.” 

Sir, 

I do not know whether A Retired Politician will speak for him- 
self, but it seems to me that there is a wider difference of opinion 
between him and your diverting contributor Thomas Tantivy, than the 
latter seems to perceive. I cannot help thinking that Thomas Tantivy 
would not be sorry to see Party Government disappear. If I under- 
stand A Retired Politician rightly, he would witness its disappearance 
with alarm, while not insensible, indeed very much alive, to the deplor- 
able temper in which at present it is carried on. 

I confess I share this latter view. To listen to some Party men, 
one would have to conclude that the main object of one Party in the 
State is to keep in office, and the main object of the other Party to 
prevent the one that is in office from governing successfully. That this 
was the view not only entertained, but acted upon, by the late Opposi- 
tion when the Conservatives were in power, the action of Mr. Gladstone, 
the speeches of Sir William Harcourt, and, in fact, the whole political 
records of the time, conclusively show. They did not care, they never 
asked themselves, what would happen to their country or the Empire, so 
long as they could embarrass Lord Beaconsfield and turn out the 
Tories. I am sorry to say that, as far as I can observe, a similar view 
of the duties of an Opposition is taken by some Conservatives, who call 
themselves its more vigorous and enterprising members. For- 
tunately, this theory of Government by Party is not adopted by the 
Leaders of the present Opposition. Lord Salisbury, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, and their responsible colleagues, have shown no backwardness in 
criticising the actious or language of the Government; but they very 
properly abstain from rendering it more difficult for them to control 
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Treland, to deal with the Transvaal, and to cope with the difficulties 
of the Egyptian Question. In a word, they comport themselves like 
patriots and honest men. 

If once all politicians, of whatsoever colour, could be induced to act 
in this manner, Party Government, I think, would be in no danger. 
Its perils arise, as I understand A Retired Politician to argue, from the 
violent passions and uuprincipled devices of extreme partisans. But 
once let Party Government disappear, and what can ensue but chaos, 
or despotism in some form or another? It is to ward off this terrible 
alternative that I, and others who think with me, deprecate any course 
or any criticism that may render the continuance of Government by 
Party impossible. I enclose my card, and 

T an, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

December 17th. Aw Active Pouirictan. 


Rich and Poor. 


To tHe Eprtors or tHE “Nationa REvIEw.” 
Sirs, 

An impartial perusal of all that has been written on the condition 
of the homes of the working classes, and of the duty of the more 
fortunate members of the community to their poorer brethren, since 
Lord Salisbury caused these questions to be raised by his admirable 
article in the National Review, must, I think, compel people to arrive 
at his conclusion, that the social problem with which we are confronted 
can be solved by no one remedy, but must be approached from various 
sides. It is clear that some landlords, but certainly a small minority, 
charge exorbitant rents. It is clear that some again, but comparatively 
few, keep their houses in a state of repair that cannot be described as 
tenantable. But it is also clear that there exists a great difficulty 
in preventing a portion, though only a portion, of the poor, from 
wantonly and maliciously, and still more frequently through neglect 
and apathy, injuring the houses in which they live. Many of them, 
again, prefer to be uncomfortable. To use a homely phrase, they 
prefer to “ pig,” and refuse to be disturbed in their slatternly ways. 

The man who will alter their character, their estimate of life, their 
ideal of existence, will be the true reformer, and will have solved the 
question. Not to marry, when you are not in a position to support a 
wife and family, to be reasonably industrious, uniformly thrifty, and 
unswervingly sober, is the advice needed by the poor. Not to be 
luxurious and selfish, but to sympathize with and help those who 
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require help, is the counsel required by the rich and the comfortable. 
If these recommendations were followed by both, the social question 
would probably be solved. 
T am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Vox CLAMANTIS. 

December 10th. 

[We have received several other letters on the subject of “ Rich 
Men’s Dwellings,” but, as they agree with the arguments set forth in 
that paper, we do not reproduce them.— Eprrors. | 


Army Reform. 


To tHe Eprrors or THE “ Natronat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
I take advantage of your invitation, and offer a few short obser- 
vations on the articles about the army in the current number. 

We ought to consider the purposes for which our troops are required. 
We want an army for home defence, which can be rapidly augmented 
for a national struggle. For this purpose we probably cannot do better 
than adopt the German system, though we have not their advantage of 
compulsory service, and although they find difficulty in keeping up a 
supply of non-commissioned officers. 

But we also want troops to garrison India and certain stations in the 
colonies. These troops have frequently to carry on loca] wars of limited 
extent and duration. It seems to me that the troops for these different 
purposes should be engaged on different terms of service, and I would 
suggest the following plan for doing so. The Militia battalions shuld 
be permanently embodied, and should be composed of the short-service 
men and the recruits. The old regular battalions should contain long- 
service men, who would be entitled to a pension on discharge. The 
militia battalions would, at any rate under ordinary circumstances, act 
as the depét for these latter. 

Yours obediently, 

Kimbolton Castle, MANCHESTER. 
17th December 1883. 
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“THE CHEVIOT.” 


ENGLISH CARPET 


FOR A GUINEA. 


In all Colourings, all Wool, without Seam and 
Bordered all round. 


3 yards by 23 yards wide. 
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OTHER SIZES IN STOCK, 


These Carpets are protected by Trade Mark (‘* The Cheviot”), which 
cannot be used by any other Firm. 


TRELOAR SONS, 


68, 69, and 70, LUDGATE HILL. 
LINOLEUM—A NOVELTY. 


TRELOAR’S Olive-Green LINOLEUM can be obtained only at 
their Warehouses on Ludgate Hill. 
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ROBERTS 


TEA MERCHANTS, 


QUEEN |NSURANCE BUILDINGS, 


ae ORDERS CARRIAGE PAID, 


B PARCELS POST OR BY RAIL. 


GAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 
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